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THE STUDY OF CHURCH HISTORY' 
I. 


It is a truism that history is the oldest and wisest of teachers. 
Her lessons are based upon universal experience. They are 
corroborated by a multitude of facts and observations, and 
whenever the latter have been collected, sifted and disposed by 
some masterly hand, there is none to gainsay the philosophy 
that is in them or deny their utility and pertinency. So true is 
this, that as soon as men emerge from barbarism their first 
effort is to keep some record of the events that pass around 
them. In their uncivilized state rude mythological notions, the 
wa.-song or battle-cry, the notched club or hatchet, the funeral 
chant or the hymn of victory—mere passing voices—resumed 
their knowledge of the past and their concern in it. But with 
advancing culture the annals come into use, and the simple but 
continuous chronicle. The records of what men held to be good 
or evil, of victory and defeat, of disastrous natural phenomena, 
interest the community henceforth, and as the same or similar 
events recur, there arises a dim curiosity as to the reasons for 
them, the connection of cause and effect, the influence of cir- 
cumstances. As the social and political framework becomes per- 
fect, and grows venerable with age, other questions arise anent 
the origin of old-time institutions, customs and habits, until 
there is scarcely a phase of human life that does not engage the 
attention of mankind. In turn, all the great political systems 
into which human energy and ambition have crystallized bear 
public witness to man’s respect for the teachings of history and 


* Reprinted from Catholic University Bulletin. 
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his instinctive craving to develop positive guidance and instruc- 
tion from the comparison of the past with itself or with the 
present. Egypt, Assyria, India, Persia, Greece and Rome, have 
left us in written histories the highest flowering of their genius. 
There was never a great nation of antiquity that did not recog- 
nize among the sources of its power and the pledges of its dura- 
tion the study of its origin and of the vicissitudes of its social 
and political life. Some have even carried it to exaggeration. 
Thus China with its ancestry-worship and its marvellous ancient 
chronicles. Nevertheless, it remains true that the highest ex- 
ponents of social humanity have ever recognized the potent 
pedagogic influence of the study of the past. 

The study of history furnishes the facts for that useful com- 
parison of the present with the past that is the usual source of 
popular satisfaction or discontent. It develops the faculty of re- 
flection, and is a kind of easy homely philosophy within every 
man’s reach. It unrolls the worid-old and world-wide panorama 
of virtue and vice, of strength and weakness, of mighty ambi- 
tions and secular injustice. It unveils the vast network of 
causes that determine the rise of some nations and polities, and 
the decay or downfall of others. “History is a divine epic,” 
says Frederick von Schlegel, “and the historian a backward- 
looking prophet.” 


“Here, peradventure in this mirror glassed, 
Who gazes long and well, at times beholds 

Some sunken feature of the mummied Past, 
But often only the embroidered folds 

And soiled magnificence of her rent robe, 
Whose tattered skirts are ruined dynasties 
That sweep the dust of aeons in our eyes, 

And with their trailing pride cumber the globe.” 


It exhibits to each the gradual formation of his country— 
that ideal unit of political aggregation. It is the very milk of 
patriotism. Above all it shows us an over-shadowing Provi- 
dence, which everywhere draws good from evil, or makes evil 
the bridge, the stepping-stone to good; which acts with a larger 
patience and surer knowledge than any poor generation of men 
can possess; which never fails to justify the righteous cause, 
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and to brand with infamy all the monster iniquities that for a 
time walk shameless and triumphant upon earth. 


II. 


Sainte-Beuve says truly, that “peoples need history almost 
as much as they need religion.” Indeed, religion has always 
embraced the history of the peoples it undertakes to enlighten 
and console. Because of this intimate relationship between re- 
ligion and history, the knowledge of the past was o«'ways re- 
garded in antiquity as a peculiar apanage of the priest. In 
ancient Egypt the hoary chronicles of the Pharaohs were in 
the keeping of the priests. In rude republican? Rome the priests 
were at once the chronologists and annalists. They drove in the 
temple wall the nail that marked the passing of the year, and 
they set up yearly on a whitened block of oak the simple annals 
of Rome’s infancy, the overflow of Tiber, the angers of the gods, 
the success or failure of the crops, the invasions. the successful 
border raids, whatever minute matters could interest the urban 
or the rustic tribes. 

Religion and history have always been closely united, almost 
as the soul and the body, for history in general represents the 
human social framework of things, and religion imports a special 
Divine Presence that has always permeated human society, and 
always will permeate it in a lesser or a greater degree, whether 
it grovels among the Digger Indians or thrones aloft in the pure 
serene atmosphere of old Hellas. 

It is remarkable that all the relics of religious truth, all the 
useful social and political life-germs found among the peoples 
of antiquity were also preserved, but in a higher degree, among 
the Jews, as though God would make a great Ark of that chosen 
people, in which necessary divine and human truths might cross 
the ocean of time from the corrupt, decaying Old World of hope- 
less spiritual bondage to the New World which Jesus Christ 


* Pontifices, penes quos scribendae historiae potestas fuit. Vopiscus in 
Vita Taciti, I. 1. Among the earliest efforts at Roman literature are 
counted the fasti, the annales, the libri pontificii, an interesting reminis- 
cence when we recall the fact that the episcopal histories of the early 
Middle Ages were written in imitation of the Liber Pontificalis of the 
popes. 
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threw open to the eyes of the soul and to its illimitable holy am- 
bitions—an idea that Prudentius has consecrated in his Cathe- 
merinon: 


“Darkness, begone! and clouds and mists of night! 
The sun ariseth! brightness fills the sky! 
Concused, disturbing forms before him fly; 

So, in the world’s sad gloom and dreary plight, 

Christ comes, and all is Light.” 


I need not recall the réle of history in the Old Testament. 
Most of the books are histories or historical. Nearly all are con- 
cerned with Jewish life, and are in themselves vivid canvases 
of that most wonderful of national polities and lives. In these 
holy books history is saturated with religion, history is the 
trumpet voice of religion, is the channel of religious thought; 
even the inspired utterances of the prophet are often dressed 
in the garb of history. 

It has been well said that these sons of Israel are our spirit- 
ual ancestors, since their imagery, their poetry, their very 
names have descended to us, since their hopes, their prayers, and 
their psalms are ours. In an eloquent paragraph, Dean Stanley 
has touched upon the permanent value of the wonderful events 
that once took place on the hills or in the valleys of Palestine 
and Syria.* 


III. 
It is no wonder then that in the religion of Christ,— itself 


*“Let us not fear lest our reverence should be diminished by finding 
those sacred names and high inspirations under the garb of Bedouin 
chiefs and Egyptian slaves, and Oriental kings and Syrian patriots. The 
contrast of the ancient inward spirit with the present degraded condition 
of the same outward forms is the best indication of the source whence that 
spirit came. Let us not fear lest we should, by the surpassing interest of 
the story of the elder Church, be tempted to forget the end to which it 
leads us. The more we study Jewish history, the more we shal! feel that 
it is but the prelude to a vaster and loftier history, without which it 
would be itself unmeaning. The voice of the old dispensation is pitched in 
too loud a key for the ears of one small people. The place of the Jewish 

ple is too straight for the abode of thoughts, which want a wider room 
in which to dwell. The drama, as it rolls on through its successive stages, 
is too majestic to end in anything short of a divine catastrophe.” The 
Province of Ecclesiastical History, p. 22 
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no new religion, as the earliest Fathers remind us, but the origi- 
nal celestial gift, perfection and fulfillment of the institutions 
and the promises of the past,—history should, from the begin- 
ning, have played a very prominent part. 

It has a four-square corner stone, the Gospels, on which are 
written four little histories, as though to blow to all quarters of 
the world the deeds and doctrines of Christ Jesus. Scarcely had 
its first adherents combined in the rudest kind of gatherings, 
when they began to keep their little archives, at Corinth, at 
Antioch, at Rome, at Jerusalem. The authentic correspondence 
of the Apostles and their immediate disciples was long pre- 
served and read in the primitive churches. Mementoes or monu- 
ments of the Apostolic times were also kept as in a museum. 
Within a century of the deaths of Peter and Paul, Hegesippus 
had drawn up a little manual of Church history, his principal 
documents being the episcopal catalogues of the original Apos- 
tolic sees, and notably that of the bishops of Rome. (Euseb. H. 
E. IV. 22.) Before him, Papias of Hierapolis had written his 
reminiscences of Gospel interpretation. Both before and after, 
nameless authors had written of the missions and the wander- 
ings of the Apostles. Heretics had even then poisoned the 
fountains of historical truth with false narratives of the origins 
of Christianity, and the Church was already obliged to put in 
motion her winnowing fan to sift the true from the false.* 

In the mutual reports of the bishops to one another and to 
the synods, in the incessant travel of highly educated Christians 
like St. Justin and Clement of Alexandria; in the careful keep- 
ing of archives, in the preservation of the Acts of the Martyrs, 
of records of baptism, deaths, marriages, funerals; in the ac- 
counts of heresies and schisms and persecutions, the spirit of 


history was fostered in the Church and its materials secured. 


‘At a later date men regretted the loss of accurate Church traditions 
concerning the persons and missions of the Apostles. “Oh, that we might 
meet with a man who could give us the history of the Apostles! Not a 
history, however, containing only what they wrote and spoke, but one por- 
traying for us the whole tenor of their lives, what and where they ate, 
when they remained at home, when they went forth into the world, what 
they did every day, what places they visited, what houses they frequented, 
what journeys they undertook by sea and land, and all narrated with the 
Cogan exactness, for every detail is of the greatest utility to us.” 

T JOHN CHrysostToM, in Ep. ad Philemonem. 
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Scarcely had Hegesippus passed away when Julius Afri- 
canus and Hippolytus arose, one to give us a chronological re- 
cord of Christian vicissitudes, the other to continue the annals 
of Hegesippus or some similar early writer. Since then the an- 
nals of the Church have never wanted a compiler until the 
crowning work of Baronius appeared. There have been periods 
in the Church when theology, philosophy, the classics and liter- 
ary culture in general, have been at a low ebb, but never one 
when the hand of the historian was palsied. The unbroken 
record of Catholic action must be kept up, and so from Eusebius 
to the triad of Socrates, Sozomen and Theodoret, through the 
abbreviators and translators of the fifth and sixth centuries, 
and from them to Bede and Isidore and the rude barbarian an- 
nalists of Germany and France, the good work went on. In turn 
they handed it over to the polished court of Charlemagne and 
the Irish teachers of Central Europe, and they in turn to the de- 
based and uncultured chroniclers of the tenth century, that low- 
est ebb of ecclesiastical studies. But with the ecclesiastical re 
naissance of Gregory VII there came a sense of freedom, a feel- 
ing in the ecclesiastical body that a true Egyptian bondage had 
been broken. At once history became a power in the Church. 
There appeared during two centuries such chroniclers as Lam- 
bert of Hirschfeld, Otto of Freisingen, Sigebert of Gembloux, 
Odericus Vitalis, John of Salisbury, and others. The splendid 
monastic chronicles of the high Middle Ages, great and masterly 
books though little known, were written then. Increasing cul- 
ture, larger political experience, the Crusades and Oriental 
travel, the classical revival and the discovery of the New World, 
gave fresh impetus to this oldest and most venerable of the 
ecclesiastical sciences. It grew in volume and grasp and method 
until it blossomed forth into the magnificent proportions it as- 
sumed in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 


IV. 


What is the subject-matter of Church history? The history 
of religion, indeed, might have been a very simple one, if it had 
not been that in our first parents the happy and easy covenant 
of God and man was broken. Since then man has had no more 
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painful problem than how to focus again the scattered rays of 
religion that once shone like a sun in His spiritual firmament. 
In this process there are three well-defined stadia: Heathenism, 
Judaism, and Christianity. In Heathenism the divine rays of 
religion were very few, and overlaid with earthy influences, ever 
growing, and ever darkening the eye of the soul against its 
Maker. In Judaism God set aside a people with a special reve- 
lation for their belief and conduct. Among them, therefore, the 
light of religion shone strong and invigorating. Nevertheless 
they were only a preparation for His sublimer later mercies, 
the revelation of Himself, the Sun of Truth, in the Person of the 
Eternal Word. 

The last of these three stages, the Christian Church, is 
usually known as the Kingdom of God, because its Founder and 
invisible Regent is divine, its members are children of God, and 
its authority and teachings are of divine origin. It is called, too, 
the Kingdom of Heaven, because in its doctrines and ideals it is 
a miniature of the celestial life, because it has the unbroken 
presence of the King of Heaven, is in perpetual communication 
with the heavenly abode, and has for its last end complete ab- 
sorption in the world of pure spirits. 

The history of the Church is therefore the history of the 
Kingdom of God on earth from the creation of man down to the 
present time. It includes in a larger sense all the vicissitudes of 
religion from the creation to our time, a view of the history of 
Christianity that is common to all great ecclesiastical writers 
from the days of Eusebius down.’ The especial object of 
Church history, however, is the development and vicissitudes of 
the society founded by Jesus Christ, to perpetuate His mission 
as the Redeemer of mankind. 

In detail, therefore, the history of the Church, as we have 
seen, includes her missionary work, the obstacles to it within 
and without, her constitution, administration, discipline, doc- 
trine and art; the public life and morality of her children; the 


*“But although it is clear that we are new, and that this new name of 
Christians has really but recently been known among al! nations, neverthe- 
less our life and our conduct, with our doctrines of religion, have not been 
lately invented by us, but from the first creation of man, so to speak, have 
been established by the natural understanding of divinely favored men of 
eld.” Eusesius, H. E. IV. 4. 
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forms and conditions of her worship; the writing and preaching 
of her bishops and priests—in a word, every phase of her activ- 
ity. 

It includes a very great share of profane history, for the 
Church is in the world as the soul is in the body,’ and while she 
affects greatly the moral, social, political, and intellectual condi- 
tions of men, she is in turn affected by them. This may be seen 
at a glance by comparing the Church of Gaul under the Roman 
and under the Frank, the Church of England under the Saxon 
and under the Norman, the Church of Italy under Byzantine 
and under Teutonic influences, the Church of America before 
the Revolution and since. 

It is only man who has a history. Nature undergoes, in- 
deed, many changes, but they are fixed repetitions, according to 
unchanging laws. The stars roll on in their courses, and the 
bee makes his golden cell, just as it was done from the beginn- 
ing. But with mankind it is otherwise. The free-will of man 
is a fountain of infinite change, and his restless all-questioning 
spirit is an inexhaustible mine of ideas, impulses, plans and 
hopes, that cross and recross one another in bewildering confu- 
sion. The object of history, in as far as it is a useful science, 
is to preserve out of all this mass of happenings what is worthy 
of note for our instruction. Not everything is a fit object of his- 
tory,—only that which instructs, elevates, ennobles. It is true 
that much which to one age or one period of culture appears 
trivial, becomes of the greatest importance to another,— 
archeology and folk-lore, once despised, have to-day become very 
dignified members of the historical world. Now the happenings, 
the events of human interest may be of such a nature as to affect 


*“Christians are to the world what the soul is to the body. The soul is 
dispersed through all the limbs of the body; so the Christians are dispersed 
through all the cities of the world. The soul dwells within the body, yet 
it is not part thereof; so the Christians dwell in the word, and yet they 
are no part of it. The soul is invisible, yet is guarded within a visible 
body; so the Christians are visible in the world, yet their worship is a 
thing invisible . . . . . The soul is immortal, and yet dwells in a 
mortal tabernacle; so, too, Christians sojourn among things corruptible, 
waiting for the incorruption of heaven. The soul is made better by being 
stinted in the matter of meat and drink; so Christians increase more and 
more by being daily punished. God has assigned them a certain place to 
fill, and it is not lawful for them to refuse to fill it.” Epistola ad Diog- 
netum (circa A. D. 140.) c. vi. 
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the whole race, its habits, its surroundings, its government and 
the like, or they may affect only a part: a family, a community, 
a province, a state, a continent. Hence the subject-matter of 
Church history is affected by the point of view, universal or 
particular, taken by the student. While the whole is never well 
known unless the parts are clearly understood, and while the 
reverse is equally true, it is evident that one who would be well 
grounded in the history of his race must do some judicious mix- 
ing of his readings, and not neglect either of these great general 
divisions. Indeed, it would be well if every ecclesiastic read once 
in his student life, preferably at the beginning, some general 
history of mankind. Just so a travetsr climbs a high peak to 
get a broad and comprehensive view of the land he means to ex- 
plore,—the principal land marks, the roads, and the obstacles. 

Precisely to limit the subject-matter of Church history is not 
easy. The influences of the Church vary in extent and intensity; 
circumstances of a political or social character widen or nar- 
row her field of action; the temperaments of peoples and the 
preoccupations of epochs, moral regradation, suspicion and pre- 
judice, mental and material transformations of the world of 
humankind,—a multitude of considerations affect her action 
within and without. In the person of an Innocent the Third she 
might usurp the poet’s word— 


“Nihil humani a me alienum puto.” 


And again, she might find herself relegated to the narrowest 
margin of action and influence, the divine ichor in her veins 
barely flowing, an outlaw in the eyes of societies that she had 
created and made great. Then, too, her action is not always 
visible, measurable at first glance, so deep and wide wander the 
roots of spiritual forces, so subtle and unseizable are the im- 
pulses of the Holy Spirit. 


Ve 


The principal advantage of Church history to the general 
student is a philosophic one. It is the Church, the undying 
mission of Jesus to suffering humanity which gives us the true 
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philosophy of history, the key to the labyrinth, the vantage- 
ground from which we may survey the battle-field of good and 
evil. The problem of the existence, nature, and source of evil 
underlies all philosophy and all religion. I[lo%cv xaxov, Unde 
malum ? was the title of several little Christian tracts in the sec- 
ond and third centuries. The enormous overflow of suffering 
had shaken human belief in the divine. Tacitus, the foremost 
of ancient historians, had come to the conclusion that the gods 
took an impish delight in human misery, that the sight was as 
comforting to them as the steam that arose from the sacrificial 
altars. Since then others, like Hegel, dream of a reign of abso- 
lute reason, a perpetual progress of mankind through almost 
endless vicissitudes. Others again, like Buckle, see in the course 
of human events only the blindly exact mechanism of law, as im- 
placable as the flow of the tides or the motion of the planets. 
But the Christian beholds the whole world as the work of 
God, whose merciful designs were frustrated from the beginning 
by man’s free will, but who began in that very moment the re- 
storation of the fallen race. We see from the very beginning 
the Word of God active for man. In His image had man beer 
made, and in that image must he be restored, says St. Athana- 
sius in that marvellous little treatise of his on the Incarnation. 
While error and pride, ignorance and sin, crass materialism and 
despotism, were evermore destroying human dignity and liberty, 
the Word was ever busy among men, illuminating, guiding, sug- 
gesting, strengthening. The mighty fires of His divinity shone 
as it were through a veil. The Fathers often speak of these 
manifestations as the \éyo¢ oxeouatixndg, the scattering of the rays 
of His blessed light. Job, Pythagoras, Socrates, and, as St. 
Justin says, all who have died for the sake of truth or justice, 
were illuminated, however dimly, by the light of Christ.’ Thus 
we see flowing from the roots of the Tree of Life a double 
stream,—the black flood of sin, and the small crystal brooklet 


of divine grace that waters the little green oases of human hearts 


*“And those who lived with the Word (according to reason, the law ef 
nature) are Christians, even though they have been thought atheists; as 
among the Greeks, Socrates and Heraclitus, and men like them; and 
among the barbarians Abraham and Ananias and Azarias and Misael and 
Elias, and many others.” St. Justin, Apol I. c. 46. 
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in different lands and different ages, but especially in the per- 
sons and actions of the Old Testament. 

In this manner was the ground prepared for the New Temple 
not built of hands, and when Heathenism and Judaism had run 
their day, Jesus Christ laid the corner-stone of that Temple 
whose coursers and stringers are human souls, and whose ce- 
ment is divine grace. This Temple is the mystic body of Christ, 
when it shall be completed then the end is night, as the Shepherd 
of Hermas tells us in a charming vision vouch-safed to him by 
the Tiber over eighteen hundred years ago.* 

I might say much more of the utility of Church history,— 
how it refines the spirit of the priest, and makes him largely 
tolerant and patient, by unfolding to him the incredible extent 
of human weakness and the mystery of God’s triumph over it; 
how it is eminently suggestive of plans and schemes for actual 
good; how it breaks the awful impact of scandal by showing 
that evils come about through neglect of law, obedience, char- 
ity or patience; how it consoles by the examples of saints of 
every condition, and instructs by the writings of holy church- 
men, and delights by the growth of all the arts under the influ- 
ence of the Christian Spirit. Its influence on the theologian 
is great, as a man, a Christian, a_ student, a _ priest. 
As a man, he learns from it that the Church he serves 
has ever been the friend and uplifter of humanity, and has stood 
as a wall of brass avainst oppression and injustice; that slavery 
and barbarism have withered before its tread, and that Czsaro- 
papism and blighting Islam have been warded off by it alone 
from our Western society. As a Christian, he learns a broader, 
more discriminating charity from the sight of so much human 
weakness, so much discrepancy between graces and deeds, office 
and conduct, the “fair outside and foul within.” He learns the 
almost irresistible power of circumstances, early training, 
climate, topography, prejudices, inherited trend of thought and 
character. As a student his judgment may be trained to a quasi- 
mathematical precision by acute observation, his mental! vision 
may be so sharpened by practice as to discover shadows and out- 


*Cf. Pastor Hermae, Sim. IX. c. 13. Fuwnk, I. 224. 
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line, and motion and life, in what seems deep night to ordinary 
men— 


“the dark backward and abysm of time.” 


He may mete out, with incredible nicety, the human and the 
accidental in ecclesiastical affairs: the malice and the intention, 
the ignorance, the stupidity, and the great undefinable margin 
of causality that no one can fairly name or describe, since its 
workings are hidden with God. As a priest and leader of the 
people, it multiplies and deepens his sympathies, brings him out 
of the abstract and theoretic into touch with the iron realities of 
life, and accustoms him to see the shaping hand of God, like the 
weaver behind his loom, creating fairest patterns, though the 
ordinary looker-on observes nothing but din and disorder. 

“To open the mind, to correct it, to refine it, to enable it to 
know, and to digest, master, rule, and use its knowledge, to give 
it power over its own faculties, application, flexibility, method, 
critical exactness, sagacity, resource, address, eloquent expres- 
sions,”’ has ever been counted the specific purpose of any liberal 
teaching. None of the ecclesiastical sciences is better fitted than 
the history of the Church to exercise such a direction on the 
mind of the student. The course of events, “old in its texture, 
but ever new in its coloring and fashion,” is like a genial old 
pedagogue, with mind well stored and heart ever young and un- 
spoiled, under whose mild and beaming eye the hearts of his 
pupils are as wax. If the object of knowledge on the part of 
the priest be, with St. Bernard, “to edify and to be edified,” then 
there is none better suited to the churchman than the history 
of the society to which he belongs." 

This is indeed the age of history, as Augustine Thierry has 
remarked. It is the special intellectual gift of the nineteenth 
century, and all things correspond to make its influence irre- 


*NEWMAN. Idea of a University, V. p. 122. 

’Sunt qui scire volunt eo tantum fine ut sciant, et turpis curiositas est; 
et sunt qui scire volunt ut sciantur ipsi, et turpis vanitas est; et sunt item 
qui scire volunt ut scientiam suam vendant, verbi causa, pro pecuniis pro 
honoribus, et turpis quaestus est. Sed sunt qui scire volunt ut edificent, et 
charitas est, et item sunt qui scire volunt ut edificentur, et prudentia est. 
Sermo 38, suver Cantic. 
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sistible.:' What a change is taking place before our very eyes. 
The boundaries of actual peoples and kingdoms and empires are 
shifting with kaleidoscopic rapidity. Whole peoples pass from 
one set of influences, from one form of political control and 
management to influences and control that are based on abso- 
lutely divergent principles. For the past, the votaries of history 
ransack all archives, exhaust all libraries, turn up feverishly 
whole provinces, piece together with the most admirable accur- 
acy and patience the scattered tales of dead ages. The religions 
of the entire world, the sacred books of all religions, the origins 
of every dissension, are sifted with a new acumen and perfected 
instruments of judgment, comparison and control. 

So deep is the devotion to historical method, so vast the re- 
sources placed at the disposal of this science, so tremendous 
are the responsibilities borne by its professors that history has 
in a certain sense become a religion unto itself, as though the 
relations of God and man, the manifold mystery of human life, 
might be systematized on the basis of a backward vision em- 
bracing in its mighty sweep all happenings, with concomitance 
of circumstances, causes and motives, as well as obstacle and 
furtherance. Surely it is not an age when we can be content 
with the outlines, the mere heads of theses, the titles of chap- 
ters. More is needed if we would do our duty by the peoples 
committed to our care, and who may not ask us always the 
questions of which their hearts are full. “Parvuli petierunt 
panem et non erat qui frangeret eis.” Christianity is not only 
the most rational of religions, one that rouses and urges the 
human mind incessantly, by virtue of its deep fresh currents of 
love and faith and idealism. It is also the most historical of 
religions. Not the least charm it exercised over the Wandering 
Nations in the fifth and sixth centuries was the unity and logic 
which it brought into their views of the world and man and life 
by means of the Old Testament histories, and the magnificent 


_ ™ L’étude de Vhistoire, surtout dans ces profondeurs qui sont a la fois 
si obscures et si directement rattachées A notre berceau exerce sur tout 


esprit délicat une séduction intime et pleine de douceur. MONTALEMBERT, 
Moines d’Occident. Introd. p. VI. 
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commentary on them that was furnished by the first four Chris- 
tian centuries.'* 

The most sublime event of the world’s history is the foun- 
dation of that Church, by which a new and supernatural factor 
entered into the world’s life, and new principles of thought and 
conduct supplanted forever the old Weltanschauung. It was as 
another flood, after which the individual, the family, the state, 
human society found themselves in absolutely new conditions. 
In the place of error came truth, in the place of idolatry adora- 
tion in spirit and truth, in the place of heathen folly and cor- 
ruption with its pollution of human worth and degradation of 
the family and extinction of personal liberty, there came Chris- 
tianity proclaiming the freedom of the children of God, the su- 
pernatural dignity and end of man, the equal dignity of woman 
and children and slaves; in place of darkness there came the 
reign of light and life and grace and truth." 

Moreover, when we behold the Church coming forth un- 
stained and triumphant from a thousand dangers our faith is 
strengthened and we recognize with St. Augustine a perpetual 
miracle greater than the resurrection of the dead. Then, too, 
when we see scandals and corruption, and worldly ambition and 
intrigue; when we see bad means used to further good ends, and 
the very good themselves sunk below their own level; when we 
behold “the Captive Good attending Captain III’ we do not lose 
heart nor turn cynics. We know that scandals must come, that 
the root of free will is in man, that his very excesses prove it, 


"A curious proof of this is the sarcastic argument of St. Cummian of 
Durrow (634) in his letter to Seginé, Abbot of Iona, on the determination 
of the South Irish bishops to adopt the Roman Easter: “Roma errat; 
Hierosolyma errat; Alexandria errat; Antiochia errat; soli tantum Scoti 
* eee rectum sapiunt!” MIGNE, PL. LXXXVII, c. 969. Cf. BeEpg, 

» oe Be 

"“Ought we not to gain some insight (from the study of history) into 
that mass of evidence at once for the truth and power of Cnrist which was 
necessarily known to the first believers; to learn what Christendom, after 
all, deductions, can do in the way of witnessing for Christ; how promises 
have been largely, though not as yet completely, fulfilled; how virtues 
neglected by Heathenism have got their rights, and vices long tolerated 
have been branded with due shame; how the type of character exhibited 
in the Gospels has been the permanent moral enrichment of humanity; 
what a stimulus to practical faith is to be found in the lives of eminent 
Christians, ancient, mediwval, modern; how the significance of doctrine 
has thus become more apparent, and the ‘credo’ been felt to be more 
‘worth living for and dying for?’” BricHT, On the Study of Church 
History, London, 1894, p 17. 
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that the gifts of the Father did not prevent Adam from falling, 
nor the Divine Presence of the Son forestall the freedom of 
Judas and Peter. For want of this knowledge such historians 
as Arnold and Spittler have turned the history of the Church 
into a kind of ““Memoirs of Bedlam” or a Chronique Scandaleuse. 


VI. 


The science of Church history is of comparatively modern 
growth. No doubt, Eusebius and Socrates and Sozomen and 
Theodoret have narrated the many events of the first five cen- 
turies. No doubt the germs of this science lie embedded in the 
pages of the great Eusebius. The ancient annalists and chron- 
iclers of the early Middle Ages, like Jordanes, the venerable 
Bede, Paul the Deacon, and others; the more skilful historians 
of the eleventh to the thirteenth centuries, like Lambert of 
Hirschfeld, Tierney of Cluanmicnois, Matthew of Paris, Roger 
of Hoveden, the great Benedictine chroniclers and the Domini- 
can historians, the shrewd and observant narrators of the fif- 
teenth century, like Poggio, Aeneas Sylvius (Pius II) and Pla- 
tina, have collected a priceless mass of facts, dates, appreciations 
and the like. But nearly all these works are of local or particular 
interest, and cover but a short period of time, refer usually only 
to the great political events and their surface causes, are some- 
times written from a narrow point of view by- passionate parti- 
cipators in the strife. 

Moreover the Church was yet dominant in all the lands of 
culture, the mighty web of civilization was still being spun upon 
the ancient framework of society, such as the Church itself had 
raised it out of the splendid ruins of the Graeco-Roman world. 
Therefore men did not stop to seek causes, compare ages, classify 
facts. Everything was quite natural, it seemed to them. Since 
Constantine the Church and State had gone hand in hand, the 
orthodox cause had never failed to triumph, the Church was ever 
widening her drag-nets. No one disputed her divine origin or 
office. The work before churchmen was chiefly of a moral or 
administrative character. Literature, art, the science of govern- 
ment, all the traditions of society were everywhere centered 
about the bishop, the abbot, the parish priest. Wherever men 
looked they saw the beneficent figure of the Ecclesia, in whose 
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shadow all life was glad and hopeful and flourishing. There 
was no criticism of her titles to respect, obedience, and love, any 
more than the child criticises the mother’s authority and right. 
It was the period of tutelage, a real Juventus Mundi. 

But there came a rude awakening. After twelve centuries 
of unity and concord, the Church was torn by the most fright- 
ful of dissensions. The superb system of her theology was as- 
sailed by thousands of writers. Her history was flung open and 
made a source of endless mockery. Her deeds, institutions, even 
her intentions and her spirit, were cruelly travestied in the first 
wild rush of spiritual rebellion. An exaltation of anger, like 
that of the French Revolution, seized on whole nations, and men 
no longer saw what had been, but only the figments of their own 
passion. In the twinkling of an eye these nations fel! away from 
her obedience. The old-time union of Church and State was pro- 
foundly shaken, and in its place arose a gilded slavery of the 
Church. The imperial unity and authority, long a mere myth, 
were destroyed. The independent nations of modern times be- 
gan their course, dragging at their chariot wheels the great and 
ancient churches of their territories. After a century of revolu- 
tion the Church found herself on new ground, and her history 
since that time has been one of skilful, if slow, adaptation to 
the profound changes worked in the innermost nature of society 
and government. 

The science of Church history was now possible. On the one 
hand the great triumphant epoch of the Middle Ages was closed, 
and the Church was going down again into the arena of the 
world, to undergo a second persecution, both sanguinary and 
literary, for a second period of three hundred years. Church- 
men were obliged to look back and compare, examine, deduce 
principles from the multitude of facts, co-ordinate those prin- 
ciples, draw conclusions. The great revolution of the sixteenth 
century compelled the defenders of the Church to go over item 
by item every one of her ancient titles, and to justify them as 
it were before the bar of public opinion,—to rehabilitate legally 


a caluminated character." 


“It is to the pressing literary needs created by the Reformation that 
we owe the work of the Bollandists and the Benedictines, the corrections 
of the Breviary and the Martyrology, the canonical labors of the Cor- 
rectores Romani, and notably of Antonio Agostino. 
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The Reformation forced Catholic writers to study the past 
more profoundly. Theological discussion raged fiercely on every 
point, and scarcely a single institution of Church history was 
left unassailed. From the very beginning, by a fatal necessity, 
the discussions were carried into the province of history. The 
traditional principle was yet strong in Europe. 

The Protestants were not slow in formulating their views of 
Church history. In the ancient city of Magdeburg a number of 
their writers compiled (1559-1574) a history of the Church ac- 
cording to centuries,—hence called the “Centuriatores.”'* In 
each century they discussed the doctrine, discipline and institu- 
tions of the Church. It was the first formal effort at Church 
history as we understand it to-day. The work was an un- 
scrupulous, malicious one, written with the “knife” of Matthias 
Flaccus. It did great harm for several years. But the provi- 
dence of God always raises up the right man in the right time. 
At Rome, St. Philip Neri selected from the members of his little 
congregation a priest named Cesar Baronius, and bade him 
teach Church history to the people in the new church of Santa 
Maria. Seven times this great man taught the Roman people 
from the pulpit the whole history of the Church. He knew that 
every age has its own needs and that it was no longer the time 
to discuss metaphysics or scholastic theology. In due time his 
copious discourses, his notes, and the multitude of documents ex- 
tracted from the Vatican and other Roman archives took shape 
and were published as “Annals of Church History.”’* 

In this book was born the science of Church history. It is 
not free from faults, like any human production, but for the first 
time the world saw a faithful picture of the Catholic Church, 
such as she was from the birth of Christ down to the twelfth 
century, for Baronius himself got no further than 1198. For 


fulness of materials and simplicity of exposition, broad, judi- 


* Ecclesiastica Historia integram ecclesiae ideam complectens, congesta 
per aliquot studiosos et pios viros in urbe Magdeburgica. Basileae, 1559- 
1574. 

*“ Annales Ecclesiastici a Christo nuto usque ad annum 1198, 12 vols. 
fol. 1588-1604. The bert edition is that of Mansi, Lucca, 1738-5, in 38 
vols. fol. It has been reprinted at Bar-le-Duc since 1864. Baronius 
copied this vast work three times with his own hand. One of these auto- 
graph copies is preserved in the Vatican. “I have trodden the wine-press 


alone,” was his sad reply to a bishop who asked him how many secretaries 
he employed. 
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cious and luminous divisions, critical and impartial spirit,'’ 
multitude of new documents, high and honest devotion to the 
cause of the Church, it was unequalled. In that first essay of 
scientific Church history there were many weak points no doubt. 
Who will blame the pioneer if he leaves many a tree and rock 
as he clears away the primeval forest for the first time? Who 
will blame the great chemists and electricians if they erred often 
in their laborious studies? Horace says he must have been 
armed with quadruple brass who first dared venture on the 
treacherous floor of ocean. And we must not withhold our 
praise for the great Oratorian who first established the science 
of Church history, and set the example himself. Since then this 
study has been marvellously perfected.'* The relics and frag- 
ments of the Apostolic period, the annals of the Middle Ages, the 
letters of the popes, the councils and synods, the liturgies, cus- 


“Who could write more frankly than Baronius concerning the Roman 
Church in the tenth century: “Dum . . . ipsa Romana Ecclesia casnra 
et interitura penitus videri potuisset, tot improbis, sceleratis, impudicis, 
praedonibus invasoribus, sanguinariis et grassatoribus hoc saeculo Sedem 
Apostolicam invadentibus eamque depravatis moribus conspurcantibus 

Sede Petri sic reddita jam prorsus vili et contemptibili, effecta 
ancilla regina Gentium,et conculcata pedibus filiorum, et praesidentium 
attrita vestigiis, expositaque ludibrio transeuntium.” Ann. Ecc. ad an. 
1000. n. 21. 

Baronius, we now know, was even unjust to the tenth century . A great 
Protestant historian, Giesebrecht, has treated much more favorably the 
“saeculum aeneum.” In his Geschichte der deutschen Kaiserzeit (I, p. 
773) he says: “It is easy to show in what senses this epoch was poor and 
needy. Not only our modern world, but several medizval centuries have 
surpassed it in the richness of social developments, and in the strength 
and depth of their social culture. Nevertheless, it was full of power and 
hope. Countless tiny fountains of lite are everywhere bubbling up from 
its soil, and it is with regret that we turn our eyes away from them. The 
period does not resemble the autumn with its fruits, nor the spring with 
its leafy crown, nor the summer tricked out in all its bloom. It is rather 
like those days when the seed begins to sprout and the woods show to the 
distant traveller their yet bare branches, but to the near onlooker expose 
a thousand swelling buds that need only the warm glance of the sun to 
blossom out into form and color.” 

“The numerous chronological errors of Baronius gave occasion for the 
Critica historico-chronologica of Antonio Pagi (1689) and his nephew, 
Francesco Pagi, (1705-1727). Raynald continued the Annals from 1198 
to 1565, Laderchi from 1566 to 1571, and in our time Anton Theiner from 
1572 to 1583. Other attempts at a continuation, but of minor value, are 
those of Bzovius ((1198-1565), and Spondanus (1198-1640). Indispens- 
able, as far as it goes, is the work of Gerhard Rauschen, Jahrbuecher der 
Christlichen Kirche unter dem Kaiser Theodosius dem Grossen (378-395), 
Herder, Freiburg, 1897, a critical survey, with logical rearrangement, of 
this section of the Annals from the standpoint of new materials and mod- 
ern criticism. 
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toms, inscriptions, monuments, the remnants of Christian art, 
the epitaphs of the early Christians, the biographies of famous 
Christians, the rules of monastic orders, the details of primitive 
evangelization, of the relations of Church and State in all the 
great politico-ecclesiastico struggles, the monuments of Chris- 
tian literature,—all these, and much more, have been collected, 
edited and re-edited with the greatest precision. 

Moreover, the subsidiary sciences of Church history have 
greatly developed. Thus, paleography, epigraphy. chronology, 
ecclesiastical geography, numismatics, heraldry, have each 
reached the dignity of an independent science. It is true to say 
that since the days of Baronius no science has had so many and 
laborious devotees; no science has so impassioned men of all 
countries and degrees of culture, has produced such a multitude 
of valuable collections and general works, as the science of 
Church history. For the most part these works have issued 
from the pens of modest and humble toilers. There is scarcely 
a fact, a date, a minute detail of the early Christian life which 
has not been collected into its proper place, and discussed with 
becoming earnestness. No entomologist ever looked more pain- 
fully for strange insects, no astronomer ever sought more wist- 
fully for new stars, no geologist ever turned up the peaceful 
earth with more eagerness than the later ecclesiastical historians 
have roamed over the vast fields of human events during the last 
eighteen hundred years. 


VII. 


The writers of Church history have become convinced that 
it is absolutely necessary to have an accurate knowledge of the 
corresponding periods of civil history, of the climate, geography, 
and mental culture of different lands, of the social and economic 
conditions of each period. If the great facts of Church history 
are the warp, these are the woof of the mighty web. The acts 
of churchmen are human acts, and human acts are the result 
of many determining motives; we must strike the balance of 
them all if we would be just to individuals, parties, or epochs. 
Time and space, to begin with, are general determining condi- 
tions of all human action, utterly inconceivable outside of their 
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mighty cycles. The working of political institutions can never 
be quite indifferent to the Catholic Church, since her action is 
commensurate with time and the earth, and is destined to affect 
mankind while he dwells on this footstool of God. Here every- 
thing is of importance, to the general, if not to the local or 
partial writer of history. To thoroughly grasp the rapidity of 
the spread of Christianity, the formation of its episcopate, the 
peculiarities of the persecutions, one must understand the unique 
character of the civil government of Rome, vast and even, easy 
and tolerant in non-essentials, based on the municipal idea—the 
common weal—symbolized in the imperial genius. The student 
of medizwval Church history risks the loss of his time if he has 
not first mastered the spirit and details of feudalism, within 
which ail-embracing condition the medizval life grew and flour- 
ished. The function of land-ownersnip, the vivid sense of per- 
sonal loyalty to the immediate chief, the weakness of commerce 
and industry, the mystic idealism of rich and ardent but unde- 
veloped natures just rising to a higher and broader plane of life, 
the absence of great cities and consequent free movement and 
intercourse, the collapse of the continuity of civil government, 
with all that such a break means,—all this, and much more, is 
needed by the Church historian for an adequate criticism of 
those ages that stretch from Gregory the Great to the Fall of 
New Rome (604-1453). How the ecclesiastical conditions vary 
in the great Italian trading republics like Venice or Florence, 
and in the semi-pastoral, warlike clan-world of medizval Ire- 
land and Scotland! In the first the Church dwelt in the high 
and splendid seats of earth, among its merchants and bankers 
and wealthy carriers; in the second she labored among isolated 
peoples, proud of unbroken ancestry, loyal to domestic tradi- 
tions, and suspicious of all continental interference. Indeed, to 
understand the importance of civil history, we need only to look 
on our own Church to understand that it cannot hope to go un- 
influenced by such things as a widespread and successful demo- 
cracy that has passed the stage of experiment, by applied science 
that reaches the minutest details of domestic and social life, by 
the general personal independence that arises from the universal 
recognition of personal worth and right as the corner-stone of 
society, by the sharp and free criticism of all bureaucracy in 
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which is betrayed, however remotely, the fear of a re-enslave- 
ment under outlived inferior conditions.” 

Apropos of the above, we cannot pass over the influence of 
climate and topography on the history of the Church. They are 
the immediate conditions of space, and affect notably the tempers 
and dispositions of races and epochs. Energy or indolence, pas- 
sive receptivity or manifold “pushfulness,” are the results of 
climate, whose changes again are often the work of man himself. 
“We are like a race of little but daring giants,” says Herder, 
“who descend from the hill tops to valley and plain, and lay our 
yoke on the whole earth, and with our weak hands compe! even 
the atmosphere to obey.’”’ Forest and river, field and mine, 
mountain-pass and lakeland, sea and harbor, are elements that 
can never be utterly left out of consideration among the second- 
ary causes of human events. The rude shepherds who built 
Roma Quadrata were wise men in their day, for here the Tiber 
begins to be navigable; here they could gather the wine, corn, 
oil and timber from the valleys of the Chiana, the Nar, and the 
Anio, that is, from the rich lands of Etruria; hence, in turn. they 
could exchange these products with all the peoples of the Mid- 
land Sea.*! And again, when a new Rome had to be built, how 
worldly-wise was the son of Constantius Chlorus when he de- 
spised the sentimental charms of Ilion and reared the new im- 
perial throne on the Golden Horn, where the pressing problems 
of observation, security and transportation could be most easily 


— -—— 


“ History will not stay written. Every age demands a history written 
from its own standpoint,—with reference to its own social conditions, its 
thought, its beliefs, and its acquisitions, and therefore comprehensible to 
the men who live in it. Truth, justice, honor, the great principles of 
human association, have not changed, but man’s apprehension of them has 
steadily grown clearer as his determination to live up to them has grown 
stronger, and as the individual has become more conscious of his powers, 
both physical and intellectual. “History and Democracy,” in the Ameri- 
can Historical Review, vol. 1, p. 5, (October, 1896.) 

* Ideen zur Philosophie der Geschichte der Menscheit, Bk. VII, c. III. 3. 

"The work of Rome in history was two-fold,—first and foremost to 
create Italian unity and then, with the power so gained. to solve the pro 
blems her rivals could not solve, the maintenance of peace and order in 
the Mediterranean, the civilization of the ruder races round its coasts, and 
the defense of that civilization against the barbarians of the East and 
North. The place of Rome in Italy partly explains the union of Italy under 
Roman supremacy; the place of Italy in the Mediterranean is a still larger 
factor in the extension of that supremacy over the civilized world—How 
and LEIGH, History of Rome, 1896, p. 2. 
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solved! What has the cold, frowning, impassable wall of the 
Pyrenees meant for Spain, the capricious Nile for Christian 
Egypt, the interminable flow of Volga for Russia.** Barring an 
excessive application, these considerations are of great use to 
every student of Church history. 


VIII. 


While the materials for Church history have been collected 
with so much pains, the use made of them is still more remark- 
able. In place of the simple credulity of the ages of faith, the 


““Among historic spots there are some whose interest is oecumenical. 
In them the whole world, at least the whole world of Aryan Europe, lies 
before you as a figure. The history of tongues and creeds and races rises 
more clearly before our sight as we tread the Marble Way of Palermo, ag 
we think how tall ships rode at anchor at either side of us, as we pass 
from the haven where the men of Canaan first made their home, by the 
palace of the Emirs to the palace of the Kings, to the Church which holds 
the dust of the Wonder of the World, to the arch which records the victory 
of the last Augustus who planted the Cross of Christendom and the Eagle 
of Rome on the shores which had seen the conquests of Agathoklés, of 
Regulus and of Roger. From the tomb of Frederic and the trophies of 
Charles we may go back to the noblest centre that any city of man can 
show; under the shelter of the four guardian virgins we look up to the 
mountains on the three sides of us, to the mid-sea of Europe on the 
fourth; we look up to the height on which the thunderbolt of Carthage, 
Hamilkar Barak himself, kept his camp where men now go to pay homage 
to St. Rosalia; we look up to the western height, to the royal mount which 
William the Good crowned with his wondrous minster; we cast our eyes 
over the plain where Miletus won his spoil of Punic elephants to the hill 
down whose slopes marched Garibaldi and his Thousand. The pages of 
the whole world’s history are open to us within the walls of the city 
thrice won for Europe, once won for Christendom by tne Epeirot, the 
Roman and the Norman; the rival nations of the earth seem gathered in 
their meeting-place within the happy City of the Threefold Tongue. There 
we see the great cycles of man’s history alive before us; we see the By- 
zantine Greek, the African Saracen, carrying on the memory and the work 
of the colonists of old Hellas and old Phoenicia, till they could rest for 
awhile from the eternal strife of the Aryan and Semitic man, till each 
could flourish unharmed after his own fashion beneath the equal sceptre 
of the kings of Teutonic blood and Roman speech.”—-FREEMAN, Methods 
of Historical Study, p. 315. 
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science of Historical Criticism has sprung up.** Hard ex- 
perience of human ignorance, weakness and deception has com- 
pelled students to examine more closely the genuinity and integ- 
rity of historical materials; the authentic pieces have been in 
great measure separated from the forgeries; a multitude of in- 
terpolations recognized; another multitude of miscellaneous 
tamperings detected. The ancient manuscripts where they yet 
exist have been examined with very great care,—the place of 
their origin, the originals from which they were copied sought 
after. Besides that, the historical materials have been carefully 
separated into public indestructible monuments, and tradition 
written, oral, or pictorial; the characters of authors have been 
more carefully studied, their early training with all its perdur- 
able force; their likes, dislikes, hates and attachments; the in- 
fluence of time, place and surroundings, more carefully noted. 
Men have learned to control the statements of annalists and 
chroniclers by other witnesses. They have discovered that under 
the faded surface of the manuscript page there are possible 
many strata of materials, many bits of patchwork, that many 
industrious hands may have labored at a work that to us seems 
to be what it claims for itself, the personal offspring of a single 
mind. They have seen the forgery of entire annals covering 
several centuries, and so affecting the history of a certain nation 
that even today their influence continues to be felt. Thus they 
have learned to yield only that measure of assent which is justi- 
fied by the amount of valid evidence before them. For the true 


*=“En histoire, comme dans toutes les autres branches des connais- 
sances humaines, il ne faut accepter es maitres que comme des guides. [ls 
doivent nous faire remarquer tous les monuments qui peuvent nous mener & 
la vérité, nous aider 4 en saisir la valeur et nous faire arriver de cette 
maniére, par une route droite et facile, a l’évidence que les premiers ex- 
plorateurs n’ont atteinte que par de longs détours et au prix de pénibles 
travaux. La se borne leur roéle. Celui qui recoit ainsi leurs lecons, loin 
d’étre jeté dans la perplexite par l’opposition ¢ce leurs maniéres de voir, 
trouvera toujours un grand avantage a entendre des enseignements con- 
traires; car il sera plus assuré de ne perdre aucune des indications qui 
peuvent éclairer son jugement. A mesure qu’il avancera, il s’accoutumera 
a tout examiner par lui-meme, 4 ne rien admettre que sur bonne preuve, et 
bientét son esprit, développé et fortifié par l’exercice, pourra s’aventurer 
seul dans le champ des découvertes historiques, signaler des monuments 
et des aspects encore inconnus, éclaircir, rectifier sur bien des points les 
vues de ses devanciers et reculer les bornes du domaine de la science.”— 
De Sept, S. J., Principles de la Ctitique Historique. Paris, 1883, p. 42. 
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historian is not a mere reciter or narrator, but a judge who must 
decide by the evidence, and not by his own feelings. 

The methods of critical control sufficient for a credulous age, 
when the monuments and documents were few or unknown, are 
not valid for another when they are abundant, and the critical 
temperament is common. One must distinguish between the 
value of the texts in their original language and in a translation, 
or, as sometimes happen in a translation of a translation; again, 
between texts in free untrammeled prose and metrical texts 
where the chronicle is hemmed by certain claims of rhyme or 
quantity. Allowance must be made for the genius of the 
language itself. Crucial words of ancient writers must be in- 
terpreted according to their current value when written, and 
not according to accepted or archaic use. The student must 
carefully abstain from transferring to the past his present pre- 
judices or convictions. These are the result of other and later 
knowledge and experiences, and it is as unjust to make them the 
criteria of men and things in the past as it would be to apply to 
youth the judicial severity with which we estimate the doings of 
a maturer age. 

In this century, more than in any other, all the native gifts 
of the mind have been expended on the elaboration of the ancient 
materials for Church history,—the power of combination, the 
frequent and correct use of analogy, the rare and delicate skill 
in restoring missing links of narrative, the happy use of the 
hypothesis. Here the Church historian has need of certain 
mental virtues common to him with the ethnologist,—a certain 
creative gift, a power of compelling the presence of fugitive 
links or elements through a sure intuition based on much general 
knowledge and experience, familiarity with all existing material 
as well as with the history of his problem and the native endow- 
ment of a peculiar genius or skill, whose primitive origin and 
measure are often as hard to trace as the countless runlets that 
first meet in a fountain of crystal depth and purity. A John 
Baptist De Rossi and a Louis Duchesne are the products of much 
more time and wider remote* inflvences than can easily be deter- 
mined. 
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IX. 


A few words may not be amiss apropos of the particular 
utility which certain theological sciences draw from the study 
of Church history. We may divide the theological sciences 
roughly into four great branches, as they have for their specific 
object the Holy Scriptures, the Doctrine of the Church, her 
Discipline, and her Worship. 

Holy Scripture.—The basis of all scientific theology is the 
Holy Scriptures, as held and interpreted by the Church. But 
how important a part does the history of the Church play in the 
study of Holy Scriptures! Who can claim to know the Scrip- 
tures if he is not in some measure acquainted with such prob- 
lems as the formation of the Canon, both of the Old and New 
Testament, the literary history of the great versions both in the 
classical and vernacular tongues, the manner of the preserva- 
tion of the original texts, the views of different epochs on the 
Scriptures, the influence of the latter on popular life, the differ- 
ent styles of interpretation, the limits of their popularity, and 
their peculiar infiuence upon theological science as well as upon 
the development of Church institutions. In the first Church 
history that was ever written, that of Eusebius, a very large 
part is given to the problem of the Canon of the Scriptures. No 
one will properly understand the Latin Middle Ages who does 
not know something of the history of the Vulgate.* In the 
same manner, whoever would understand the history of modern 
England cannot leave out the marvellous influence of King 
James’ Bible. The vernacular tongues of Europe are saturated 
with influences drawn form the Latin Vulgate. Without a 


“L’histoire de la Vulgate est encore presqu’ inconnue, et pourtant elle 
mérite, & tous égards, d’attirer l’attention. La Vulgate est. en effet, A peu 
pres la seule forme sous laquelle la Bible ait été répandue, pendant mille 
ans, dans tout l’occident; c’est la seule encore qui soit en usage dans |’église 
catholique. De la langue de la Vulgate, ot le latin rustique des premiers 
siécles chrétiens se méle A la latinité hébraisante de Saint Jéréme, sont 
sorties pour une grande part, les langues romanes et particuliérement la 
langue francaise. La Vulgate a été, par excellence, le livre du moyen-age. 
Aucun ouvrage n’a été copié si souvent et avec un si grand luxe, et son 
histoire se confond evac l’histoire de a paléographie, en méme temps 
qu’elle est un des plus beaux chapitres de V’histoire de l’éart chrétien.— 
SAMUEL BERGER, Histoire de la Vulgate, (Paris, 1893, Pref.) p. 1. 
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knowledge of this book, that was more to Teuton and Kelt than 
Homer ever was to the Hellene, the history of the thoughts and 
style of a Dante is unintelligible, and away beyond Dante the 
numerous old Irish texts that furnished the rough material for 
the Vision of the great Seer themselves bear deep traces of the 
influence of this extraordinary version. There is such a thing 
as the genius of a language,—some delicate, elusive, but infinite 
charm that haunts the long use of accustomed accents, and has 
power to awaken the memories, sentiments, and emotions of the 
past, and clothe them with a soft halo of love and respect that no 
other human agency can imitate! Who will thoroughly under- 
stand the Christian literature of the first three centuries, and the 
propagation of the faith among the Jews and pagans, if he be 
not acquainted with the history of the Septuagint, that mar- 
vellous version of the Scriptures, which was like the broad, 
strong bridge over which the Jews came into the Church of 
Christ. Thus, too, we see the primitive influence of the Latin 
Church on the early Irish Church in the tenacity with which the 
latter clung for centuries to the old Itala version long after it 
had been given up elsewhere in Europe. Then again, to under- 
stand the origin of the Christian state in the ninth century, and 
the powerful influence of religion, it is very useful to know what 
a part the Old Testament played, with its theocratic form of 
government, and its absolute subordination of the civil to the 
spiritual. These are merely hints at the relation of Church his 
tory to the Scriptures. Every heresy, in its initial stages, at 
least sought to shelter itself behind the rampart of Scripture. I 
might add the influence of commentaries, homilies, the cate- 
chetical and missionary instructions,—based, as a rule, on these 
versions, and which colored accordingly the life of the Church 
and the medizval peoples. 

Doctrine.—The doctrines of the Church are contained in the 
“deposit of faith,” committed by Christ to the keeping of the 
ecclesiastical authority, and to which nothing may be added nor 
from which may anything be taken. But that does not prevent 
a certain development in every age, a clearer comprehension, a 
deeper penetration, a more luminous vision of the inter-relations 
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between these truths.*® Now, this evolution of Christian dogma 
is unintelligible without a knowledge of Church history. With- 
out that knowledge we are liable to fall into one of two extremes, 
either to deny any development whatsoever, and thus lay our- 
selves open to the charge of ignorance and fanaticism, or to 
overstep the lawful limit and maintain a heresy. The original 
documents of the early Church are few and mutilated. The his- 
tory of those times tells us that men wrote comparatively little 
from a speculative point of view, and a great deal from a prac- 
tical, i. e., they were apologists whose chief work was to defend 
the great fundamental teachings of Christianity rather than ex- 
pound scientifically all its tenets. We know, too, that they ob- 
served a certain prudential secrecy concerning their domestic 
and internal institutions—the sacraments, discipline, life, de- 
votions and the like,—mindful of the words of Christ: “Cast not 
your pearls before swine.” We are aware also that the persecu- 
tors destroyed countless copies of Christian works, especially in 
the persecution of Diocletian. Shortly after, new controver- 
sies arose which so absolved men’s minds that they forgot in a 
great measure the early Christian literature, and it is such 
antiquaries as Eusebius and St. Jerome that we may thank for 
the knowledge of the existence of many early Christian books, 
whose context is now unfortunately lost. Yet. of what is left 
we must make the best possible use. One sees at a glance how 
valuable each author becomes, how anxious we are to know about 
his character, his journeys, what lands he visited, what was his 
learning; how serious a thing a single date may be; with what 
anxiety we seek to fix the actual contemporary meaning of im- 
portant words; with what deep interest we follow the excava- 
tions in Rome and in those parts of Asia Minor where Chris- 
tianity was first introduced; how necessary it is to follow the 
social and legal changes in heathen life under the softening and 
purifying influence of Christianity. In a word, the student of 


*Its (the Church’s) explanation of dogmas is influenced by ecclesias- 
tical acts or events, its interpretations of prophecy are directly affected 
by the issues of history, its comments upon scripture by the conclusions o1 
the astronomer and geologist, and its casuistical decisions by the various 
experiences, political, local, and psychological, with which times and 


places are ever supplying it.” NEWMAN, Idea of a University, Discourse 
III, §4. 
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the doctrines of the early Church must resign himself to become 
acquainted, to some extent, not only with Church history. but 
with profane history, with the history of Greek and Latin liter- 
ature, with archeology profane and ecclesiastical. Our life to- 
day is a part of the actual social complex, unintelligible without 
it. Five hundred years from now the doctrines of the Infalli- 
bility and the Immaculate Conception may be surrounded with 
many difficulties that a complete knowledge of our history would 
dispel. 

Ecclesiastical Discipline—The discipline of the Church 
through the ages is one of the most interesting as well as one 
of the most puzzling of problems. In the light of Church history 
we see how she is ever adapting herself to the age, society, and 
government, the nation, the popular needs; that she never allows 
herself to utterly crystallize, never clings desperately to a de- 
parting order of things, but seeks ever, with all gentleness and 
firmness, to cut loose from the wreckage of the past. 

In the beginning the memory of the apostolic administration, 
imbedded in the hearts of the first disciples, sufficed for the 
government of the Church, coupled with the written legislation 
of the Gospel and the Epistles. What a vivid portrait of the 
ideal government of these decades is contained in the Epistle of 
St. Clement to the Corinthians! Then came with vears short 
written summaries of the apostolic precepts, with adaptations of 
them to the altered circumstances of the second and third cen- 
turies,—such books as the Doctrine of the Twelve Apostles, the 
Shepherd of Hermas, the Apostolic Canons, and the older por- 
tions of the Apostolic Constitutions, the early Church legislation 
of Egypt, perhaps the Canons of Hippolytus. The curious 
Canons of Gregory Thaumaturgus and Peter of Alexandria be- 
long to this period, as weil as the Cyprianic and Cornelian re- 
forms. Add to these the synods of the second and third cen- 
turies, the great councils of the fourth and fifth, as well as the 
papal decretal correspondence that srows more frequent from 
the end of the fourth century, certain acts and constitutions of 
the Christian emperors, and we have the groundwork on which 
at the beginning of the sixth century arises the first attempt at a 
codification of the Church law. 

What a marvellous net-work of administration the govern- 
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ment of the Church exhibits to us to-day, reaching on one hand 
to the most trivial actions, and on the other dealing with nations 
and epochs and cultures! All this did not grow in a day. In the 
beginning all ecclesiastical life centred about the bishop. The 
priests were his spiritual crown, his counsel, his catechists; the 
deacons his temporal arm.** In time the Roman Church broke 
up the diaconal office; while reserving the nobler attributions to 
the deacons, she divided the inferior ones among the sub-deacons, 
the acolytes, porters, lecturers and exorcists. It was about this 
nucleus of the organized hierarchy that grew up the minor so- 
cieties of the deaconesses, widows, virgins, notaries, confessors 
and martyrs, ascetics, fossors and the like,—according as cir- 
cumstances favored, and in accordance with the principles of 
Catholic faith. In the midst of heresy and persecution among 
the masses of the poor, suffering and abandoned, the episcopal 
authority grew, favored no little by the imperial character of 
the age and the municipal constitution of the empire. The au- 
thority of its head became more visible and tangible, so that at 
the beginning of the fourth century the Bishop of Rome stands 
out as the chief of a hierarchy which had its hand on the popu- 
lar pulse from the Euphrates to the Danube. This episcopate 
was strong enough not only to arrest the decline of the empire 
and assuage the evils of its dissolution, but also to impose upon 
the barbarian kings and peoples, to whom it became the inter- 
mediary of Roman culture, language, moderation and religion. 
The affection of Romans and barbarians enriched the Roman 
Church with patrimony after patrimony until it became the most 
powerful land-owner in the West. When the Eastern emperors 
could no longer protect the people of Italy from Lombard or 
Saracen; when for many decades already the Holy See had been 
the quasi-ruler of a large part of Italy, Providence gave it a 
juridical title to that small state from which it formed and di- 
rected Europe for seven centuries. 


*“Do ye all follow your bishop, as Jesus Christ followed the Father, 
and the presbytery as the Apostles; and to the deacons pay respect as to 
God’s commandments. Let no man do aught of things pertaining to the 
Church apart from the bishop. Let that be held a valid Eucharist which is 
under the bishop or one to whom he shall have committed it. Wheresoever 
the bishop shall appear, there let the people be; even as where Jesus may 
be, there is the Catholic Church.” Sr. IGN. ad Smyrnaeos, c. 8. 
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Ecclesiastical Worship.—No department of theology stands 
more in the need of the light of Church history than that which 
is concerned with the exterior cultus of the Church. We see the 
origin of this cultus in the Eucharistic banquet, the center of 
Christian life, ordained by Christ Himself. But the first Chris- 
tians were Jews, by birth or descent, and they engrafted the 
Christian services on certain traditional forms of their own— 
prayers, reading, instruction, thanksgiving and the like. In 
time they separated the love-feast or Agape from the Eucharist 
and the celebration of the latter was fixed in the morning instead 
of the evening. In different lands different ceremonies grew up. 
Since the middle of the third century the Latin service was a 
fact at Rome. The Greek tongue, which had prevailed during 
the second century, though never to the utter exclusion of the 
Latin, ceased to maintain its prestige. The Hellenic influences 
were driven out of Rome by the growing power and numbers of 
the barbarians, and by a kind of re-birth of local pagan Roman- 
ism. At the same time, by the foundation of Constantinople the 
Greek tongue obtained a new lease of life and power in an at- 
mosphere more favorable to it than that of Old Rome. The 
virulent jealousy of the clergy of Constantinople, that eternal 
obstacle to the unity of the Churches; the great and little schisms 
that followed the Council of Chalcedon; the loss of the Illyrian 
provinces early in the eighth century, the use of their vernac- 
ular conceded to the converted Slavs in the ninth century, prac- 
tically fixed, with some exceptions, the boundaries of the Latin 
rite up to the discovery of America. 
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Macmillan, 1920, pp. 147. 

POURRAT, P., La spiritualité chrétienne des origines de lV Eglise 
au moyen age, Paris: Gabalda, 1918, pp. 502. 

ROBINSON, J. A., St. Irenzus’s Demonstration of the Apostolic 
Preaching, New York: Macmillan, 1920, pp. 154. 

SouTER, A., Tertullian against Praxeas, New York: Macmillan, 
1919, pp. xxiv+125. 

SWEET, L. M., Roman Emperor Worship, Boston: Badger, 
1919, pp. 153. 

SwETE, H. B., Essays on the Early History of the Church and 
Ministry, London: Macmillan, 1918, pp. 466. 

TURNER, C. H., “The Church Order of St. Hippolytus,” Part II, 
ChQR Oct., 1918. 

WHITMAN, W. F., “The Thirteenth Canon of Ancyra,” ATR, 
Dec., 1919. 

WHITTAKER, T., The Neo-Platonists, Cambridge: University 
Press, 1918, pp. 318. 

BARDY studies the ecclesiastical foundation of Origen, and 
comes to the conclusion that Origen finds this in the 
tradition of the Church. BATTIFFOL has brought out a 
6th edition of his famous work. In it he reénforces the posi- 
tions which to many appeared “extreme” in 1902, but which 
have become quite generally accepted. BRINKTRINE attempts 
to answer Wieland’s views on the Eucharistic sacrifice, in favor 
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of the more traditional belief. CRAFER has made available in 
English a little-known fourth century work, and has given us a 
convenient text of the Ignatian Letters. FAHY supplies a valu- 
able introduction and good text. FELTOE furnishes a transla- 
tion. Here is a new edition of GORE’s standard work, revised 
by the author with the help of Mr. TURNER. GUTHRIE’s is a lux- 
urious edition, with ample notes, and a translation sufficiently 
accurate for all except advanced students of Plotinus. HARNACK 
sees in the Biblical work of Origen a potent influence for evil in 
the later doctrinal development. HAUGHWOUT urges the non- 
sacerdotal character of the early presbyters, as distinct from the 
priesthood of the bishops. In INGE we have an exposition of 
Plotinus by his foremost English disciple today. KAUFMANN 
investigates the sites of early monastic foundations. In the 4th 
edition of LEBRETON, we have a work which has been crowned 
by the French Academy in recognition of its scholarship. 
MACKEAN’S is a readable account, with an excellent biblio- 
graphy. MALOY ventures to investigate once again a section of 
the early history of Extreme Unction. MERRILL denies the per- 
secution attributed to Diocletian. METCALFE and MOORE give 
us two of the excellent S. P. C. K. translations. In POURRAT is 
presented a psychological study of the great masters of the spir- | 
itual life in the Early Church, with special emphasis upon the 
heroes of monasticism. ROBINSON translates the text which was | 
first published in 1907. SWEET regards Emperor-Worship as 
the “final phase of paganism.” In SWETE, we have a collection 
of essays by representative English High Churchmen, dealing 
with many of the questions relative to Apostolic Succession. 
TURNER gives here the conclusion of an earlier study, upholding 
the thesis that “the so-called Egyptian Church Order is nothing 
else than the work published under the title of Apostolic Tradi- 
tion, by St. Hippolytus.” WHITMAN presents the various inter- 
presents the various interpretations of this canon on ordinations, 
and upholds the view of TURNER. WHITTAKER publishes a sec- 
ond edition of his standard work. 


d. Post-Nicene 


ALFARIC, P., Les écritures manichéenes, Paris: Nourry, 1919, 
2 vols. pp. iv+-154-+-240. 
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ALFaRIC, P., L’Evolution Intellectuelle de Saint Augustin, I, 
Paris: Nourry, 1918, pp. ix+-556. 

ALFARIC, P., “Un manuscrit manichéen,” Rev. d’Hist. et Lit. 
Rel., Mar., 1920. 

Brooks, E. W., Historia Ecclesiastica Zachariae Rhetori vulgo 
adscripta, Paris: Gabalda, 1919, pp. ix+238. 

BUTLER, C., Benedictine Monachism, New York: Longmans, 
1919, pp. 387. 

CLARKE, W. K. LOWTHER, The Lausiac History of Palladius, 
New York: Macmillan, 1918, pp. 188. 

FORTESCUE, A., The Early Papacy to the Synod of Chalcedon in 
451, London: Burns, Oates and Washbourne, 1919, pp. 62. 

FREESE, J. H., The Library of Photius, Vol. I1., New York: Mac- 
millan, 1920, pp. xiv--243. 

GEFFCKEN, J., Der Ausgang des grieckisch-rémischen Heiden- 
tums, Heidelberg: Winter, 1920, pp. 347. 

HAARHOFF, T., The Schools of Gaul: A Study of pagan and 
Christian education in the last century of the Western Em- 
pire, Oxford: University Press, 1920, pp. xii+-272. 

HAASE, F., Die Koptischen Quellen zum Konzil von Nicia, Pader- 
born: Schéningh, 1920, pp. 124. 

HIERONYMITE FRIARS, Lettere di San Girolamo, Rome: Desclée, 
1920, pp. xlviii+648. 

HILL, N., Story of the Scottish Church, Glasgow: Maclehose, 
1919, pp. 274. 

HOCEDEZ, E., “La Conception Augustinienne du Sacrament dans 
le Tractatus 80 in Joannem,” RSR Jan.-Mar., 1919. 

LAUX, J. J., Der heilige Kolumban, Freiburg i. Br.: Herder, 
1919, pp. 290. 

LAWSON, R.,“L’Euchariste dans saint Augustin,” Rev. d’Hist. 
et Lit. Rel. Mar., 1920. 

MARTIN, E. J., The Emperor Julian, New York: Macmillan, 
1919, pp. 128. 

McCLURE, M. L. and FELTOE, C. L. The Pilgrimage of Etheria, 
New York: Macmillan, 1919, pp. xlviii+103. 

MENZIES, L., Saint Columba of Iona, London: Dent, 1918, pp. 
231. 

MONCEAUX, P., Histoire Littéraire de l Afrique Chrétienne de- 
puis les Origines jusqu’a UV Invasion Arabe, Paris: Leroux, 
1920, pp. 350. 
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Scott, A. B., The Pictish Nation, Edinburgh: Foulis, 1918, pp. 
585. 

THOMPSON, T. and STRAWLEY, J. H., St. Ambrose “On the 
Mysteries”: and the Treatise on the Sacraments, New 
York: Macmillan, 1919, pp. xliv+143. 

TIXERONT, J., Précis de Patrologie, Paris: Gabalda, 1920. 
WEISKOTTEN, H. T., Sancti Augustini Vita, scripta a Posidio 
Episcopo, Princeton: University Press, 1919, pp. 174. 
WHITE, N. J. D., St. Patrick: His Writings and Life, New 

York: Macmillan, 1920, pp. 142. n 
ALFARIC, in the first volume of his ‘a*ork on Augustine, 
studies the influence of Manichzanism anc Neoplatonism upon 

him. In his works on Manicheanism, he irverprets it, not as a 

perversion of Christianity, nor as a revival of ancient Babylo- 

nian paganism, but as an original impulse 6f its environment. 

He further seeks to prove that a mutilated writing, recently dis- 

covered near Algiers, is a work of Mani himself, in opposition 

to the theory of Dom Wilmart, that it is an orthodox fragment, 
of the school of St. Augustine. BROOKS edits this curious Mono- 
physite history. BUTLER gives a classic exposition of early 

Western monasticism, based on long research and experience. 

In CLARKE we have a very handy edition, one of the S. P. C. K. 

series. FORTESCUE finds an Ultramontane Papacy from the be- 

ginning. FREESE brings out the first of six volumes. GEFFCKEN 
offers a “religious-historical” survey of the fate of paganism 
from the end of the second century of Justinian. HAARHOFF 
presents an able study in a field little touched by English writ- 
ers. HAASE makes available in his translation source material 
which is almost inaccessible to the ordinary student. The 
HIERONYMITE FRIARS have edited the letters of St. Jerome in 
honor of the 1500th anniversary of his death. HILL, a useful 
handbook, from St. Ninian to the recent High Church revival 
within the Scottish Presbyterian Church. HOCEDEZ discusses 
the classic passages alleged against the doctrine “ex opere 
operato”’, with the conclusion that they do not contradict this 
doctrine, nor do they really disagree wih the general sacramental 
teaching of St. Augustine, as found in his other writings. LAUx 
presents sympathetically the work of the great Irish missionary, 
with abundant, though not critical, use of the sources. In LAw- 
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SON there is an important inventory of Augustinian texts on the 
Eucharist, stressing the saint’s identification of the Church as 
the Body and Blood of Christ, and of unity with it as the eating 
and drinking. MARTIN has written a readable essay on The 
Apostate, trying to do justice to both sides. MCCLURE and 
FELTOE translate the story of a fourth-century pilgrim to Jeru- 
salem. MENZIES includes notes on the history of Iona and a 
good bibliography. MONCEAUX deals with Optatus and the early 
Donatists. Scott sfudies early Scottish Christianity in rather 
a patriotic vein, ang§tries to harmonize Bede’s geographical re- 
ferences. In this edition of TIXERONT, we have a handy and 
concise Patrology students, running down to St. John Dam- 
ascene in the East,#§nd St. Isidore of Seville in the West. WEIs- 
KOTTEN gives a complete edition of his text, with intro- 
duction, collated text, translation, and notes. WHITE has trans- 
lated St. Patrick’s Confessions, Letters, the Lorica of St. Pat- 
rick, and Muirchu’s Life. 









Ill. THE MEDIAEVAL CHURCH. 


a. The Early Middle Ages 


AIGRAIN, R., Sainte Radegonda, Paris: Gabalda, 1918, pp. 180. 

ANALECTA BOLLANDIANA, December, 1919. 

BATIFFOL, P., Etudes de liturgie et d’archéologie chrétienne, 
Paris: Gabalda, 1919, pp. vi+330. 

BATIFFOL, P., Lecons sur la Messe, Paris: Gabalda, 1919, pp. 
326. 

BROWNE, G. F., The Importance of Women in Angle-Saxon 
Times, New York: Macmillan, 1919, pp. 194. 

BROWNE, G. F., The Venerable Bede, New York: Macmillan, 
1919, pp. xv+327. 

CAGIN, P., L’Anaphore Apostolique et ses Temoins, Paris: 
Lethiellieux, 1919. 

Dis, P., Etude sur la liturgie maronite, Paris: Lethiellieux, 
1919, pp. 236. 

DIEHL, C., Bysance: Grandeur et décadence, Paris: Flam- 
marion, 1919, pp. 343. 

DIEHL, C., Historie de ’Empire Byzantin, Paris: Picard, 1919, 
pp. xi+247. 
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HALPHEN, B., “Etudes critiques sur l’histoire de Charlemagne,” 
RH, Tom. 132, 2. 

KRUSCH, B., and LEVISON, W., Passiones Vitzque Sanctorum 
Aivi Merovingici, Hanover: Hahn, 1919, pp. 440. 

LAURENT, J., L’Arménie entre Byzance et UIslam depuis la 
Conquéte Arabe jusqu’en 886, Paris: Boccard, 1919, pp. 
xii+400. 

NAU, F., Documents pour servir a Uhistoire de l’église nestor- 

ienne, Paris: Geuthner, 1918, pp. 216. 

CEconoMos, L., La Vie Religieuse dans Empire Byzantin au 
Temps des Comménes et des Anges, Paris: Leroux, 1918, 
pp. iii+244. 

POOLE, R. L., /mperial Influences on the Forms of Papal Docu- 
ments, New York: Longmans, pp. 14. 

PooLe, R. L., “St. Wilfrid and the See of Ripon,” EHR, 1919, 
pp. 1-25. 

POOLE, R. L., “The Earliest Use of the Easter Cycle of Diony- 
sius,” EHR, 1918, pp. 57-63 and 210-213. 

ROBINSON, J. A., The Saxon Bishops of Wells: a Historical 
Study in the Tenth Century, London: Milford, 1918, pp. 70. 

SCHUSTER, I., Liber Sacramentorum, Vol. 1, Turin and Rome: 
Marietti, 1919, pp. 203. 

SMITH, L. M., The Early History of the Monastery of Cluny, 
London: Milford, 1920, pp. x+225. 

SPEARING, E., The Patrimony of the Roman Church in the Time 
of Gregory the Great, New York: Putnam, 1918, pp. 
xix+-147. 

TAIT, J., The Chartulary or Register of the Abbey of St. Wer- 
burgh, Chester, Manchester: Chetham Society, 1918, pp. 
256. 

TIDBALL, T. A., The Making of the Church of England (597- 
1087), Boston: Stratford, 1919, pp. 238. 

TORRANCE, W. J., The Life of St. Osmund, London: Skiffing- 
ton, 1919, pp. 120. 

WILSON, H. A., The Calendar of St. Willibrord, Oxford: H. 
Bradshaw Society, 1918, pp. xxiv-+-49. 

ZEILLER, J., Les origines chrétiennes dans les provinces danub- 
iennes de empire romain, Paris: Boccard, 1918, pp. 667. 
AIGRAIN sheds light upon a little known period in this study 
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of the sixth century abbess. The BOLLANDIANA are happily re- 
sumed from the fateful date, July, 1914, with the lives of St. 
Martin and of St. Sulpicius Severus. BATIFFOL’s Etudes form 
somewhat of an appendix to his Lecons, containing a series of 
excursus on liturgical points. Le costume liturgique romain is 
especially valuable. In the Lecons, BATTIFFOL studies the text 
of the Roman Rite, discussing the appearance of each part, and 
then proceeding to the solution of a number of questions, such as 
the Western use of unleavened bread (between the 9th and 11th 
centuries), and the Epiciesis. BROWNE gives a standard account 
of Bede and of the inner Church conditions in England at his 
time. He also contributes five important and unusual essays on 
The Importance of Women, The Cultus of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
The Eariy Connection between the Churches of Britain and Ire- 
land, the See of Crediton, and Desiderius Erasmus. CAGIN in- 
vestigates the early Canon of the Mass, in view of points com- 
mon to the majority of later versions—a “popular” study by a 
real liturgical scholar. In DIB we have a handbook of informa- 
tion about the Maronites, consisting first of a presentation of the 
origins, and then of a detailed study of their Offices. The author 
is a Maronite priest. DIEHL gives us two studies of the By- 
zantine Empire. The first is more detailed and emphasises es- 
pecially the Oriental, in distinction to the Roman, features of 
this culture. The second is the best short history of the subject 
written. HALPHEN concludes his very thorough study of the 
Carolingian Revival with a discussion of the conquest of the 
Saxons and the ecclesiastical regulations imposed. In KRUSCH 
and LEVISON, we have a continuation of the Monumenta Ger- 
maniz Historica, dealing with the saints of the Merovingian 
epoch. LAURENT gives a valuable study of Armenian history, 
based upon original documents, both Armenian and Georgian. 
NAU has added to his valuable contributions to Oriental history, 
by this collection of Nestorian documents, consisting of homilies, 
Monophysite texts, and the history of Nestorius. McoNomos 
offers an interesting study in Byzantine religious history. Ina 
small but important pamphlet, PooLE traces the connection be- 
tween Imperial and Papal practice as to the manner of dating 
bulls. In his article on Wilfrid he attempts to get at the truth 
concerning Wilfrid’s connection with Ripon, in view of the con- 
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flicting accounts of Bede and Eddi. He further contends that 
“the era of the Incarnation may have been adopted at any time 
after the middle of the seventh century,” specifically after 
Gregory the Great and before Whitby. ROBINSON attempts to 
solve many of the problems concerning the early bishops of 
Wells. SCHUSTER offers a critical, historical, and devotional 
treatise on the rise of the Western Liturgy—from a conservative 
standpoint. SMITH argues against the theory that the Hilde- 
brandine tenets originated at Cluny. In SPEARING, the Patri- 
mony is investigated as a vital element in the development of the 
Temporal Power. TAIT has edited the Register of the Abbey 
which is now the Cathedral of Chester. TIDBALL is elementary 
but scholarly. TORRANCE has written a short, readable life of 
Osmund. WILSON gives the text with notes. In ZEILLER we 
have a work of unusual erudition in an almost unworked field. 
He studies the start and development of Christianity in Illyri- 
cum, through the Arian vs. Catholic warfare, until the official 
triumph of the latter cause by the middle of the sixth century. 


b. The High Middle Ages 


BANNISTER, A. T., Registrum Thome Myllyng, Episcopi Here- 
fordensis, 1474-1492, Hereford: Cantilupe Society, 1919. 
BLIEMETZRIEDER, F., Anselms von Laon Systematische Senten- 
zen. I. Texte, Miinster: Aschendorf, 1919, pp. xxv-+-167. 

BUTLER, C. M., and BERNARD, J. H., Charters of the Cistercian 
Abbey of Duishe in the County of Kilkenny, Dublin: Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, 1918. 

BuXxToNn, E. W., The Story of Hildebrand, London: Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne, 1919, pp. 166. 

DEL PRADO, N., Divus Thomas et Bulla doqmatica “Ineffabilis 
Deus,” Freiburg in S.: Société de Saint Paul, 1919, pp. 402. 

EMERTON, E., The “Defensor Pacis” of Marsiglio of Padua, 
Cambridge: Harvard Cniversity Press, 1920, pp. 81. 

FERAN, E. A., The Life of St. Nicholas of Tolentino, O. S. A., 
London: Burns, Oates, and Washbourne, 1919, pp. 143. 

FITZMAURICE, E. B., and LITTLE, A. G., Materials for the History 
of the Franciscan Province of Ireland, Manchester: Uni- 
versity Press, 1918, pp. 233. 
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FLETCHER, J. S., The Cistercians in Yorkshire, London: Mac- 
millan, 1919, pp. 244. 

FOURNIER, P., Les Collections Canoniques Romaines de l’ Epoque 
de Gregoire VII, Paris: Klincksieck, 1918, pp. 131. 

GRABMANN, M., Einfiihrung in die Summa Theologica des hg. 
Thomas von Aquin, Freiburg i. Br.: Herder, 1919, pp. 
134. 

GRAHAM, R., An Abbot of Vézelay, London: Macmillan, 1918, 
pp. iv+136. 

HALL, F. J., “St. Thomas Aquinas and the Immaculate Con- 
ception,” ATR, December, 1918. 
LAWLOR, H. J., St. Bernard of Clairvauz’s Life of St. Malachy 
of Armagh, New York: Macmillan, 1920, pp. lxvi+-183. 
Linpsay, J., “Albertus Magnus as Philosopher,’ HJ, 1917- 
1918, pp. 620-631. 

LUNT, W. E.,“Sources for the First Council of Lyons, 1245,” 
EHR, 1918, pp. 72-79. 

MASON, A. J., What became of the Bones of St. Thomas?, 
Cambridge: University Press, 1920, pp. 195. 

MEYER, E. W., Staatstheorien Papst Innocenz’ III, Bonn: Mar- 
cus und Weber, 1920. 

PEARCE, E. H., Walter de Wenlok, Abbot of Westminster, New 
York: Macmillan, 1920, pp. 236. 

PLASSMAN, T.,Bartholomxus Angelicus, Florence, 1919, pp. 44. 

PooLe, R. L., Benedict 1X and Gregory VI, New York: Long- 
mans, 1918, pp. 38. 

POOLE, R. L., “The Masters of the Schools at Paris and Chartres 
in John of Salisbury’s Time,” EHR, July, 1920. 

ROBINSON, G., Jn a Medizxval Library: A Study in Pre-Refor- 
mation Religious Literature, London: Sands, 1918, pp. 243. 

SABATIER, P., Vie de saint Francois d’Assise, Paris: Fisch- 
bacher, 1918, pp. 420. 

SETON, W. W., Blessed Giles of Assisi, Manchester: University 
Press, 1918, pp. vii+94. 

SIMON, A., L’Ordre des Pénitentes de Sainte Marie-Madeleine 
en Allemagne au XIII° siécle, Freiburg i. S., 1918, pp. 289. 

THOMPSON, A. }!., Visitations of Religious Houses, Horncastle: 
Morton, 1918. 
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THOMPSON, J. W., “Church and State in Medizval Germany,” 
AJT, 1918, pp. 72-100, 199-232, 395-425, 513-540. 

THOMPSON, J. W., “The Cistercian Order and Colonization in 
Medizval Germany,” AJT, 1920, pp. 67-93. 

TURBERVILLE, A. S., Medixval Heresy and the Inquisition, 
London: Crosby Lockwood, 1920, pp. vi+264. 

WEDEL, T. O., The Medizxval Attitude towards Astrology, partt- 
cularly in England, New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1919, pp. 189. 

WESTLANE, H. F., The Parish Guilds of Medixval England, 
New York: Macmillan, 1920, pp. viii+242. 

WHITNEY, J. P., “Gregory VII,” EHR, 1919, pp. 129-151. 

WILSON, J. M., The Worcester Liber Albus. Glimpses of Life 
in a Great Benedictine Monastery in the Fourteenth Cen- 
tury, New York: Macmillan, 1920, pp. xviii+-284. 

WooLey, R. M., The Officium and Miracula of Richard Rolle 
of Hampole, New York: Macmillan, 1919, pp. 97. 

BANNISTER makes available this source material for the 15th 
century. BLIEMETZRIEDER’S carefully edited text is one of the 
valuable series, Beitriige zur Geschichte der Philosophie des 

Mittelaliers. BUTLER and BERNARD contribute documents to 

illustrate thirteenth century monastic life in Ireland. BUxTON’s 

is a “popular” life, written from a pronounced Roman stand- 
point. According to DEL PRADO, St. Thomas did not deny the 

Immaculate Conception at all, but was really the protagonist of 

the doctrine. Paradoxical throughout. FERAN’S is a readable 

account of this thirteenth century saint, based on the Bollan- 
dists. FITZMAURICE and LITTLE present material covering the 
period 1230-1450. FLETCHER studies not only the religious, but 
also the social influences of a medizval monastic colony. GRAB- 

MANN offers an excellent introduction to the writings of St. 

Thomas, based not only on printed but on many manuscript 

studies. HALL points out the inconsistency of St. Thomas’s out- 

look with later Roman doctrine. LAWLOR prefixes his transla- 
tion with an account of the ecclesiastical revolution in the twelfth 
century Irish Church. In LINDSAY an attempt is made to bring 
about a more just appreciation of the teacher of St. Thomas, and 
place him in a more prominent position than is usual. LUNT 
places Matthew Paris’s account of the proceedings of the Coun- 
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vil in an inferior position to that of the anonymous Brevis Nota. 
MASON impartially presents the evidence connected with the dis- 
covery of the skeleton in 1888, and concludes “that the bones in 
question are the bones of the great Archbishop.” In MEYER we 
have a study of the political theories of the great pontiff, with 
interpretation of the Pope’s utterances, it must be noted, in a 
very extreme sense. PEARCE has written a life based on care- 
ful research in the Abbey muniments. PLASSMAN identifies the 
author of the medieval work De Proprietatibus Rerum as the 
Lector Bartholomzus Angelicus, resident with the Franciscans 
at Magdeburg, and fixes the date before 1240. POOLE’s study 
tends rather to limit the force of the traditional account of Bene- 
dict. He further tries to identify the various teachers named by 
the great English scholar in the first half of the 12th century. 
ROBINSON has collected and arranged extracts from English de- 
votional and mystical writers of the middle ages. SABATIER 
presents the 43d edition of his famous work, enlarged and im- 
proved. SETON helps us to appreciate better one of the earliest 
and most important of the companions of St. Francis. SIMON 
studies the Church’s attempt to bring the Gospel to the prosti- 
tutes of Central Germany in the thirteenth century, by the foun- 
dation of a special order of Penitents. A. H. THOMPSON fur- 
nishes valuable material for the study of 15th century monastic 
life in England. J. W. THOMPSON, in both of his studies, em- 
phasises the social and economic aspect of medizval Church life 
in Germany. TURBERVILLE is based on Lea, and offers little in 
addition. WEDEL traces the beginning of the scientific outlook 
on nature in the Middle Ages. WESTLAKE presents a picture 
of medizval, ecclesiastical socialism. WHITNEY gives a bril- 
liant presentation of Hildebrand’s character and policy, wiping 
out many fables. WILSON has selected certain of the letters of 
the monastery for the years 1301-1338 as best picturing the life 
of the monastery at that period. WoOoLey edits the Officium, 
which contains the material for the life of the mystic. 


IV. THE REFORMATION 


a. The Renaissance 
ARMSTRONG, E., “The Medici Archives,” EHR, 1918, pp. 10—21. 
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BEZOLD, F.vVON, Aus Mittelalter u. Renaissance: Kulturge- 
schichtlichen Studien, Munich: Oldenburg, 1918, pp. vii 
+457. 

BURCHHARDT, J., Die Kultur d. Renaissance in Italien, Leipsig: 
Harrowitz, 1919, pp. xxx+-334, xi+372. 

JENKS, A. W., “John Colet,” ATR, March, 1919. 

LOSERTH, J., Johann v. Wyclif und Robert Grossteste, Wien: 
1919, pp. 83. 

LYNCH, D., St. Joan of Arc, New York: Benziger, 1920, pp. 348. 

MANNING, B. L., The People’s Faith in the Time of Wycliffe, 
Cambridge: University Press, 1919, pp. xvi+196. 

NICHOLS, F. M., The Epistles of Erasmus from his Earliest 
Letters to his Fifty-third Year, Vol. III, New York: Long- 
mans, 1918, pp. xviii+-472. 

WATSON, F., “Erasmus at Louvain,” HJ, 1917-18, pp. 467-476. 

WHITNEY, J. P., “Erasmus,” EHR, Jan., 1920. 

ARMSTRONG describes the contents of the recently auctioned 
Archives, covering the time from 1084-1771. In BEZOLD is a 
collection of his articles during the last forty years. BURCH- 
HARDT’S standard work has reached its 12th Edition. JENKS ap- 
plies the lessons of Colet’s life to present day problems. The ‘ 
veteran Hussite historian LOSERTH discusses the dependence of | 
Wycliffe upon his great predecessor in upholding national inde- 4 
pendence. LYNCH offers an attractive life of the Maid, based on ; 
the most recent materials. In MANNING we have a study of the 
devotional and popular theological life of England in the latter 
part of the 14th century. NICHOLS brings out the third volume 
of his work, beginning with the letters of August, 1517. Wart- 

SON describes the influence of the years 1517-21. WHITNEY 

studies sympathetically the position of Erasmus as an enlight- 

ened conservative. 


b. The Reformation 


AUTIN, A., L’Echec de la Réforme en France au XVI* Siécle, 
Paris: Armand Colin, 1918, pp. 293. 

BAUSLIN, D. H., The Lutheran Movement of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury, Philadelphia: Lutheran Publ. Co., 1919, pp. 368. 
BOHMER, H., Luther im Lichte der neueren Forschung, Leipsig: 

Harrowitz, 1918. 
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CoLe, R. E. G., Chapter Acts of the Cathedral Church of St. 
Mary of Lincoln, 1547-1559, Horncastle: Morton, 1918, 
pp. 206. 

EScHER, H., Ulrich Zwingli: Zum Gedéchtnis der Ziiricher Re- 
formation, Zurich: Berichthaus, 1919, pp. 308. 

GoYAU, G., Une “Ville-Eglise,” Genéve (1535-1907), Paris: 
Perrin, 1909, 2 vols. pp., 2744-328. 

GRAHAM, R., The Chantry Certificates for Oxfordshire. The 
Edwardine Inventories of Church Goods for Oxfordshire, 
Oxford: Mowbray, 1919, pp. xxxi+ 147. 

GUIRAUD, L., La Réforme ad Montpellier, Montpellier: Imp. 
Générale du Midi, 1918, 2 vols., pp. vii--816, vii+658. 

GWATKIN, H. M., “Reformation,” HERE X, 1919, pp. 609-622. 

HEWAT, K., Makers of the Scottish Church at the Reformation, 
Edinburgh: Macniver and Wallace, 1919, pp. 410. 

HoL.Loway, H., The Reformation in Ireland, New York: Mac- 
millan, 1919, pp. 240. 

HUNTER, A. M., The Teaching of Calvin, New York: Macmillan, 
1920, pp. 304. 

KALKOFF, P., Krasmus, Luther, und Friedrich der Weise: eine 
Reformationsgeschichtliche Studie, Leipsig: Haupt, 1920, 
pp. xviii+-113. 

KALKorfr, P., Luther und d. Entscheidungsjahr d. Reformation, 
Leipsig: Haupt, 1918. 

KALKOFF, P., Ulrich von Hutten und die Reformation: eine 
kritische Geschichte einer wichtigsten Lebenzeit und der 
Entscheidungsjahre der Reformation (1517-1523), Leipsig: 
Haupt, 1920, pp. xv-+-601. 

KELLEY, C. G., French Protestantism, 1559-1562, Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1918, pp. 185. 

LAGRANGE, M. J., Luther on the Eve of his Revolt, New York: 
Cathedral Library Ass., 1918, pp. 135. 

RODOCANACHI, E., La Réforme en Italie, Paris: Picard, 1920. 

SMITH, P., and JAcoss, C. M., Luther’s Correspondence and 
Other Contemporary Letters, Philadelphia: Lutheran Publ. 
Co., 1918, 2 vols., pp. 583+-568. 

SCHULTZ, A., Statgemeinde und Reformation, Tuebingen: Mohr, 
1918, pp. 51. 
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WERNLE, P., Der Evangelische Glaube nach den Hauptschriften 
der Reformatoren, Tuebingen: Mohr, 1918, pp. vii+-321. 
AUTIN explains historically the failure of the Reformation 
in France by analyzing the forces which operated against it. 
BAUSLIN presents the Lutheran movement in strictly tradi- 
tional style, the rediscovery of the pure Gospel, which had been 
lost since Apostolic times. BOHMER’S important survey has 
reached its 5th edition, and is indispensable for the formation 
of a scholarly estimate of Luther. In ESCHER, we have a veri- 
table Ziirichaner, with old plates, letters, and handwriting from 
the life and times of the great Swiss. GOYAU traces the history 
of the theocracy at Geneva, from its foundation by Calvin to its 
end in the legislation of 1907. This is a very valuable work be- 
cause of its documentary ilustrations of the different stages in 
the theocratic development. In this essay of the late English 
scholar, GWATKIN, the author sees in the Reformation “a vision 
of God, and the vision of God is the inspiration of men.” 
HEWAT’S is a careful study of the famous “Six Johns,” and a 
few others. HOLLOWAY’s is a serviceable textbook. HUNTER 
attempts to interpret Calvin as a trustworthy guide for the 
Modern Age. KALKOFF has three thoroughly scholarly studies 
of the critical years of the German Reformation. KELLEY seeks 
to understand early French Protestantism by a study of the 
economic forces at work in France during those years. La- 
GRANGE discusses Luther’s doctrinal position in view of his early 
academic lectures. RODOCANACHI gives special attention to the 
character of the Italian Reformation, and the causes favorable 
to it. SMITH continues his important contributions to Luther’s 
history. SCHULTZE analyzes the geographical and _ social 
changes of the Revolt. WERNLE’S volume deals with Luther. 


c. The Counter Reformation 


BRUCKER, J., La Compagnie de Jésus:Esquisse de son Institut 
et de son Histoire 1521-1773, Paris: Beauchesne, 1920, pp. 
844. 

Burcess, W. H., The Pastor of the Pilgrims: a Biography of 
John Robinson, New York: Harcourt, Brace, and Howe, 
1920, pp. xii+426. 
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BURRAGE, C., An Answer to John Robinson of Leyden. By a 
Puritan Friend. Now first Published from a Manuscript 
of A.D. 1609. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1920, pp. xiii+94. 

CHARETON, V.,La Réforme et les Guerres Civiles en Vivarais 
1544-1632, Paris: Catin, 1920. pp. xii+432. 

CHURCHHILL, E. F., “Dispensations under the Tudors and 
Stuarts,” EHR, 1919, pp. 409-415. 

DALL, J., “Presbyterianism,” HERE, X, 1919, pp. 244-270. 

DREI, G., La Corrispondenza del Card. Ercole Gonzaga, Presi- 
dente del Concilio di Trento, Parma: La Bodoniana, 1918, 
pp. 173. , 

DREI, G., Intorno al Pontificato di Pio IV e al Concilio di Trento, 
Perugia: Unione Tip. Cooperativa, 1918, pp. 150. 

HYLAND, ST. G. K., A Century of Persecution under Tudor and 
Stuart Sovereigns, London: Kegan Paul, 1920, pp. 494. 
KENNEDY, W. P. M., “Fines under the Elizabethan Act of Uni- 

formity,” EHR, 1918, pp. 517-528. 

MACFADYEN, D., “The Pilgrim Fathers,” HERE, X, 1919, pp. 
28-35. 

MCILWAIN, C. H., The Political Works of James I, Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1918, pp. cxi+354. 

MARTIN, V., Le Gallicanisme et la Réforme Catholique:Essai 
Historique sur UIntroduction en France des Décrets du 
Concile de Trente, Paris: Picard, 1919, pp. xxvii+-415. 

MULLER, K.,Kirchengeschichte, I1 Teil, II Bd., 2 Halbband, 
Tiibingen: Mohr, 1918. 

Muss-ARNOLT, W., “Puritan Efforts and Struggles,” AJT, 1919, 
pp. 345-366, 471-499. 

PEELE, A., The Brownists in Norwich and Norfolk about 1580, 
New York: Macmillan, 1920, pp. 67. 

PEELE, A., The First Congregational Churches: New Light on 
Separatist Congregations in London 1567-1581, New York: 
Macmillan, 1920, pp. 50. 

POLLEN, J. H., English Catholics in the Reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, New York: Longmans, 1919, pp. viii+387. 

USHER, R. G., The Pilgrims and their History, New York: Mac- 
millan, 1918, pp. 310. 
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WILLIAMS, W. L., The Making of Modern Wales, New York: 
Macmillan, 1919, pp. viii+336. 

Woop, H. G., “Puritanism,” HERE, X, 1919, pp. 507-515. 

Woop, H. G., Venturers for the Kingdom, New York: Hodder 
and Stoughton, 1919, pp. 254. 

BURGESS clears up many points, hitherto obscure, about the 
early history and development of Robinson. CHURCHILL gives 
a study of the double dispensing power (Crown and Primate) 
from the abolition of the Papal Supremacy to 1659. DALL por- 
trays the history of Presbyterianism as dating back to Apostolic 
times, and describes the spread of Calvinism in the Post Re- 
formation “Reformed” countries, with detailed description of 
officers and organization. DREI’s researches add to our knowl- 
edge of Tridentine politics. HYLAND’s book has value, because 
he has had access to the Loseley MSS., but he has produced a 
violent, polemical pamphlet rather than a history, and makes a 
number of glaring errors. KENNEDY adduces evidence to show 
that the fines for Recusancy from 1561 onward for some twenty 
years were far more systematically collected than has hitherto 
been supposed. MACFADYEN lauds the Pilgrim Fathers as the 
forefathers of American democratic ideals. Professor Mc- 
ILWAIN’S book is of primary importance for a study of Jacobean 
policy. MARTIN’S is a careful study of the causes of the failure 
of Roman diplomacy to obtain official publication of the Triden- 
tine decrees in France. The long expected addition to the fa- 
vorite handbook of MULLER has finally appeared, and is worthy 
of its predecessors. PEELE gives us two short instalments of his 
forthcoming work on Elizabethan Puritanism and Separatism. 
POLLEN studies the fate of the Roman Mission under Elizabeth, 
with quite obvious partiality. USHER has gathered together 
much information about the start of the Pilgrim enterprise, and 
emphasizes the economic, in contrast to the conventional theo- 
logical, side of the story. WILLIAMS shows the effect of the Re- 
formation in the modern state of Wales. Woop, in the HERE 
article, states that “the Pilgrims stood for an ecclesiastical ideal, 
the chief importance of which lay in asserting that the Church 
must not be made the tool of the state.” He also writes sym- 
pathetically of the “Ventures” of 1607, 1608, and 1620. 
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Vv. MODERN TIMES 


a. To the Revolution 


ALEXANDER, A., The Shaping Forces of Modern Religious 
Thought, New York: Macmillan, 1920, pp. 562. 

BAINES-GRIFFITHS, D., Wesley the Anglican, New York: Mac- 
millan, 1919, pp. xii-+-141. 

BARING-GOULD, S., The Evangelical Revival, London: Methuen 
1919, pp. 360. 

BLASE, J. E. B., Johannes Colerus en de Groote Twisten in de 
Nederlandsche Luthersche Kerk zijner Dagen, Amsterdam: 
Ten Brink & De Vries, 1920, pp. 204. 

BRAITHWAITE, W. C., The Second Period of Quakerism, New 
York: Macmillan, 1919, pp. xlvii--668. 

BREMOND, H., Histoire Littéraire du Sentiment Religieux en 
France depuis la Fin des Guerres de Religion jusqu’ a nos 
Jours, Vols. 1V and V, Paris: Blond et Gay, 1920, pp. 604+ 
413. 

CHEVALIER, J., L’Eglise Constitutionelle et le Persécution Re- 
ligieuse, dans le Département de la Dréme pendant la Ré- 
volution, Valence: Céas, 1919, pp. 452. 

COocHIN, C., Cardinal de Retz: Supplément a la Correspondanec, 
Paris: Hachette, 1920. 

CosTE, P., Saint Vincent de Paul et les Dames de la Charité, 
Paris: Blond et Gay. 1918, pp. 277. 

DEvAS, D., Life of St. Leonard of Port Maurice O.F.M., Lon- 
don: Burns, Oates, and Washbourne, 1919, pp. 123. 

DUBRUEL, M., “Hiérarchie Gallicane et Religieux Exempts,” 
RSR, 1920, No. 182. 

DURAND, A., Histoire Religieuse du Département du Gard pen- 
dant le Révolution Francaise, Vol. 1, Nimes: Imp. Générale, 
1918, pp. 476. 

FAULKNER, J. A., Wesley as Sociologist, Theologian, Church- 
man, New York: Methodist Book Concern, 1918. pp. 173. 
GODEFROY, J. E., Les Benédictins de Saint-Vanne et la Révo- 

lution, Paris: Champion, 1918, pp. 325. 

HEFELBOWER, S. G., The Relation of John Locke to English 
Deism, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1918, pp. 
viii+188. 
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MAAS, O., Las Ordenes Religiosas de Espaitia y la Colonizacién 
de América en la Segunda Parte del Siglo XVIII.. Esta- 
disticas y Otros Documentos, Barcelona: Fidel Giré, 1918, 
pp. 217. 

MAXSON, C. H., The Great Awakening in the Middle Colonies, 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1920, pp. vii-+-158. 

May, G. L., Some Eighteenth Century Churchmen, New York: 
Macmillan, 1920, pp. 224. 

Moore, E. C., The Spread of Christianity in the Modern World. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1919. 

RUPRECHT, R., Der Pietismus des 18 Jahrhunderts in den 
Hannoverschen Stammlindern Géttingen: Vandenhoeck u. 
Ruprecht, 1919, pp. 206. 

TROTTER, E., Seventeenth Century Life in the Country Parish. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1919, pp. 242. 

WATERHOUSE, E. S., “Pietism,” HERE, X, 1919, pp. 6-9. 

WELSCHINGER, H., Les Martyrs de Septembre, Paris: Gabalda, 
1919, pp. xxiv--179. 

ALEXANDER gives a history of the development of religious 
thought since the start of the Reformation. BAINES-GRIFFITHS 
presents a charming picture of Wesley. BARING-GOULD writes 
in his usual, interesting, gossipy way. In BLASE we have an 
account of Spinoza’s contemporary defender and interpreter. 
In BRAITHWAITE, there is a continuation of the author’s earlier 
study, which emphasizes the importance of a consistent theo- 
logy in the formation of a permanent Quakerism. The first of 
BREMOND’S two volumes deals with the Port Royal group, the 
second with the Jesuits. CHEVALIER, DURAND, GODFROY, and 
WELSCHINGER contribute important studies of the French 
Church during the Revolution. Unfortunately, or perhaps for- 
tunately, the 170 letters which COCHIN has collected do not 
greatly increase our knowledge of de Retz. COSTE has a good 
survey of the social and religious work of St. Vincent. DEVAS 
has written a simple life of the famous eighteenth century mis- 
sioner. In DUBRUEL we have another interesting chapter in the 
story of the relations between Religious and Diocesans, in the 
history of Bishop Caulet of Pamiers and the Jesuits. FAULK- 
NER’S is a small. but importantly new approach to Wesley. 
HEFELBOWER exhibits Locke, not as a deist, but as a “coérdinate 
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part” of the seventeenth century Liberal Movement. MAAS has 
collected and arranged materials for the history of the Spanish- 
American Missions for the years 1759-1779. MAy contains 
short sketches of Johnson, Wesley, Cowper, Newton, Wilber- 
force, Whitefield, and others. Moore has written a good hand- 
book of modern missions, but with great lack of treatment as to 
Roman missions. TROTTER is a detailed study of the function 
of the parish, in its evolution from the purely ecclesiastical dis- 
trict of Pre-Reformation times to the unit of local government 
which it became in the sixteenth century. According to WATER- 
HOUSE, “the spirit of Pietism survived its body, and still lives in 
every form of intensive and devotional religious life.” 


b. Since the Revolution 


BASSETT, A. T., S. Barnabas’ Oxford, Milwaukee: Morehouse, 
1919, pp. 110. P 

BEGBIE, H., The Life of William Booth, Founder of the Salva- 
tion Army, New York: Macmillan, 1919, 2 vols., pp. 483+ 
504. 

Brown, P. A.. The French Revolution in English History, Lon- 
don: Lockwood, 1918, pp. 264. 

BUCKHAM, J. W., Progressive Religious Thought in America, 
New York: Houghton Mifflin, 1919, pp. 352. 

CAMERON, A. T., Religious Communities of the Church of 
England, London: Faith Press, 1918. pp. 202. 

DucHaussolis, P., The Grey Nuns in the Far North, Toronto: 
McClelland and Stewart, 1919, pp. 287. 

ForsTeR, A. H., Four Modern Religious Movements, Boston: 
Badger, 1919, pp. 95. 

FRERE, W. H., “Edmund Bishop, Liturgist,” ChQR, October, 
1918. 

GASQUET, F. A., Great Britain and the Holy See 1792-1806, 
Rome: Desclée, 1919, pp. 56. 

DE GRANDMAISON, L., “Jean-Adam Moehler, L’Ecole catholique 
de Tubigne, et les origines du modernisme,” RSR, 1919, 
Nos, 5, 6. 

HEENEY, W. B., Leaders of the Canadian Church, New York: 
Macmillan, 1919, pp. 319. 
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D’HERBIGNY, M., “Vladimir Soloviev,” Rev. d. Cl. Fr., 1920. 1st. 
April. 

HicsBy, C. P., The Religious Policy of the Bavarian Government 
During the Napoleonic Period, New York: Col. Un. Pr., 
1919, pp. 346. 

JOLLIFFE, P., Andrew Hunter Dunn, Fifth Bishop of Quebec, 
New York: Macmillan, 1919, pp. xvi-+-200. 

LECOMPTE, E., Les Jésuites au Canada au X1X® siécle, Tom. I. 
Montreal: Imprimerie du Messager, 1920, pp. 334. 

McCLACHLIN, H., The Methodist Unitarian Movement, Man- 
chester: University Press, 1919, pp. 163. 

MONTGOMERY, H. H., The Life and Letters of George Alfred 
Lefroy, D.D., Bishop of Calcutta and Metropolitan, Lon- 
don: Longmans, 1919, pp. 265. 

MourrRetT, F., Histoire Générale de l'Eglise, Tom. VIII, Paris: 
Blond et Gay, 1919, pp. 714. 

O’DANIEL, V. F., The Right Rev. Edward Dominic Fenwick 
O.P., New York: Pustet, 1920, pp. xiv+-473. 

PEMBER, F. W., “Recollections and Letters of Some Victorian 
Liberals,” ChQR, October, 1918. 

PETRE, M. D., George Tyrell’s Letters, New York: Dutton, 
1920, pp. xix+301. 

SKIPTON, H. P. K.. “Community Life in the Church of England 
England since the Reformation,” ChQR, April, 1918. 
SPARROW-SIMPSON, W. J., French Catholics in the Nineteenth 

Century, New York: Macmillan, 1918, pp. 189. 

BASSETT has a short account of this veteran parish of the 
Catholic Revival. BEGBIE supplies a long felt want, in this 
sympathetic study of a modern St. Francis. BROWN traces the 
reaction upon English society and thought of the excesses in 
France. BUCKHAM extols the New England Liberals of the past 
generation. In CAMERON, we have the best handbook on the 
subject. DUCHAUSSOIS gives an account of the work of the Grey 
Nuns at Fort Providence on the Mackenzie River. FORSTER 
presents and criticises Spiritualism, Christian Science, Theo- 
sophy, and Mormonism. FRERE gives a brief appreciation of 
the late liturgical scholar. Cardinal GASQUET must have en- 
joyed writing this account of the relations existing between 
England and Rome during the few years when the Papacy was 
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popular at the Court of St. James. DE GRANDMAISON denies 
that the modernists were the successors of the Tiibingen Catho- 
lic School. HEENEY contains short lives of ten Canadian Bish- 
ops. In D’HERBIGNY we have a summary of the growing interest 
in Soloviev, and of the recent steps taken by the Papacy to at- 
tract Orthodox Russians. HIGBY gives an interesting picture of 
the religious state of a thoroughly Roman community at the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century. This first volume of 
LECOMPTE covers the period from the return of the Jesuits in 
1842 to 1872. MCLACHLAN gives an account of this small sect 
which flourished in Lancashire in the first half of the nineteenth 
century until it was finally merged in the Unitarian current. 
The eighth volume of MOURRET deals with the years 1828- 1878. 
O’DANIEL’S work is a valuable contribution to the religious his- 
tory of the Middle West, and also of the American Dominicans. 
PEMBER offers interesting studies of Morley, Acton, and Glad- 
stone. PETRE has made wise selections of letters for this fascin- 
ating book. SKIPTON gives an outline sketch of monastic foun- 
dations in England, with chief emphasis upon pre-Tractarian 
enterprises. SPARROW-SIMPSON includes essays on Lamennais, 
Lacordaire, and Montalembert. 


Vi. NATIONAL CHURCHES 


BIGG-WITHER, R. F., Short History of the Church of Russia, 
New York: Macmillan, 1920, pp. 112. 

BRILIOTH, Y., “The Church of Sweden in its relations to the 
Anglican Church,” ChQr, April, 1920. 

CALLINICOS, C., The Greek Orthodox Church, New York: Long- 
mans, 1918, pp. x-+-58. 

FORTESCUE, A., “The Latin Church in Russia,” Dublin Review, 
Jan. 1918. 

FRERE, W. H., Links in the Chain of Russian Church History, 
London: Faith Press, 1918, pp. 200. 

GABRIAC, A., “Le Mouvement National Yougoslave et le clergé,”’ 
R. d. Cl. Fr., XCVII, 577. 

HANUuS, J., “L’Eglise Catholique en Tschecoslovaquie,” R. d. 
Cl. Fr., CI, 603, 604. 

KAULAKIS, J. J., “The Ecclesiastical Outlook in Lithuania,” ER, 
February, 1920. 
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LEwis, L. C., “Pre-Mongolian Church Life in Russia,” ATR, 
December, 1918. 
TROITSKY, S. V., “Russian Church,” HERE, X, 1919, pp. 867- 
877. 
ZANKOW, S., Die Verfassung der bulgarischen orthodoxen 
Kirche, Ziirich: Leeman, 1918, pp. xxii-+-223. 
BIGG-WITHER, a clear, though elementary account of the 
Russian Church, based mainly on Mouravieff and Frere. 
BRILIOTH offers an irenic study, from the Reformation onward, 
with clear presentation of the Swedish theology of the ministry 
and of justification. CALLINICOS has written an admirable little 
textbook. FORTESCUE gives a good survey, but with a good deal 
of vulgarity in his treatment of opponents. FRERE has written 
the best history in English of the Russian Church. GABRIAC 
summarises the effects of the war upon the Uniat jurisdictions 
of Serbia and Croatia. HANUS, a professor at Prague, offers a 
useful exposition of the recent events in the Church of Checko- 
slovakia and a survey of the present religious conditions there. 
In KAULAKIS we have a brief history of the Church in Lithuania 
from its foundation at the end of the twelfth century to the re- 
cent convention for Lithuanian freedom held at Berne, early in 
1919. LEWIS emphasizes the close union between East and West 
in early Russian times. TROITSKY is especially valuable for its 
extensive bibliography of Russian books. ZANKOW gives a 
scholarly account of the Bulgarian Church, with an important 
historical introduction. 


W. F. WHITMAN, B.A.,B.D. 
Bexley Hall, 
Gambier, Ohio. 
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OPPORTUNITIES IN HISTORICAL FICTION’ 


The definition of historical fiction is like many other branches 
of the subject, a matter of dispute and uncertainty. There are 
those who would class as historical fiction novels and short tales 
void of all trustworthy historical knowledge, or authentic char- 
acters of the period depicted, or real events, simply because the 
fiction in question, while purely imaginary, or fanciful, has its 
time and scenes placed in some more or less remote period of the 
past. There are great novels such as Hawthorne’s “Scarlet 
Letter,”” and many well-known and popular romances, such, for 
example, as Maurice Hewlett’s “Forest Lovers,” which belong 
to this psychological or atmospheric school of historical fiction, 
and one of the world’s greatest masterpieces, “Don Quioxte,” 
could also be included in this category if such a wide latitude of 
definition is allowable. For these books certainly do succeed in 
evoking the soul of the period of which they treat. They re- 
create the legendary and mythical atmosphere which scientific 
history neglects, and which is also neglected, I believe to its loss, 
by the fiction which grows out of science rather than from the 
subsoil of legends, myths, and traditions which underlie and 
overbrood the exterior facts of history. A juster, or at any rate, 
a more material and firmer definition of the historical novel, is 
put forward by Mr. Jonathan Nield in his Guide to the Best His- 
torical Novels and Tales as follows:— “A novel is rendered 
historical by the introduction of dates, personages, or events, to 
which identification can be readily given.” This is a good defi- 
nition, for handy, work-a-day purposes. Nevertheless, I think 
it will always remain true, as it was true in the case of Walter 
Scott, that the folklore, and traditions, and even the fables and 
superstitions, of a people are as important as the verifiable facts 
of its political, economic or military history. Facts of course 
are fundamentally important; even for a romantic novelist they 
form the indispensable basis of his work, its bony structure so 
to speak, but for the novelist facts are not enough. Fable and 
fantasy, and legend and tradition—legends ranging from those 
true facts which ordinarily do not get themselves recorded, at 
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least by secular historians—miracles, for example—to the wild- 
est and most baseless superstitions, are mingled and inter- 
mingled with material facts in the chronicles of all peoples born 
later than yesterday. It is indeed a laudable and necessary em- 
ployment for the properly qualified experts to disengage the 
facts from the fantasies—but such pundits should not complain 
if few besides themselves turn zestfully to feed human hearts 
that long for the quickening things of life upon cold slabs of 
meticulously certified records. For the facts of history do not 
thrive, do not live and move and possess vital being, when cut off 
from their roots in the rich soil of human passions and placed 
away from the vitalizing sunshine of the spiritual motives which 
often move them and explain them. They are then like dried- 
up, withered, colorless, odorless flowers, stiffly glued upon cards 
by botanists, very useful to students, but repellant to others. 

Truth is not merely a matter of fact. Truth is the spirit 
which underlies all appearances and materializes in facts and 
deeds; truth is a hidden and spiritual force and facts are only 
modes of its operations; the outward signs which express the in- 
ward life; sacramental when employed in the service of revealed 
truth, but often very misleading when arranged by one who is 
blind or hostile to the truth. A characteristic legend, or tradition, 
or myth concerning a city, or a man or a woman, when rightly 
interpreted, will often express more truth than will barrels and 
bales of statistical facts. Facts, I repeat, are as the bones, 
sinews, and veins, of the body of history, and of the fiction which 
derives from history; while legends and traditions mingle their 
influences in its blood, and in its soul, giving color and expres- 
sion and bloom and beauty to its features. Only one kind of 
fable, I make bold to maintain, is deleterious—that which is a 
lie, or the child of a lie, the wilful invention of malice; all sland- 
ers and scandal and evil falsifications—these are the cancers of 
history, and when transmitted to fiction they convey their daily 
contagions from soul to soul. 

Because of the presence of unverifiable, or starkly false ele- 
ments in historical fiction, and because too of fiction’s admitted 
power to extend its influences far beyond those of formal his- 
tory, there have always been powerful critics and teachers who 
have altogether condemned historical fiction and fought against 
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its cult. Sir Leslie Stephen, in England, is one of the most for- 
midable critics with whom the lover of historical romance has to 
deal. Prof. Brander Matthews, in America, is a representative 
of the same school of criticism which believes that historical ro- 
mance is a false art and a detriment to the interests of true his- 
tory. I shall, however, make no effort to debate the subject here. 
For I believe the consensus of worthwhile opinion is heavily 
against this school. The historical novel, as Mr. Nield truly 
says, exists primarily as fiction, and the primary function of 
fiction, is, after all, to entertain, though secondarily it may and 
does instruct or edify. It also, it is true, like all other types of 
fiction, when it is false or vicious, may corrupt and falsify; but 
you cannot condemn all novels because of the evil ones any more 
than you can condemn all histories because some are misleading, 
or constructed in the interests of a particular propaganda. As 
Carlyle said in his review of the Waverly novels, giving them 
praise which covers all other good examples of the art: “These 
historical novels have taught all men this truth, which looks like 
a truism and yet was as good as unknown to writers of history 
and others, till so taught: that the bygone ages of the world 
were actually filled by living men, not by protocols, state-papers, 
controversies, and abstractions of men.” In other words, good 
historical fiction does what Charles Reade declares to be its mis- 
sion, namely: it interprets the puzzles and mysteries of history, 
it interprets the human nature and the spiritual interests hid- 
den behind the records of the past; it reveals the continuity of 
the ideals and the aspirations, the struggles and the arrows of 
humanity. 

I must not forget, however, that I am speaking to historians, 
to teachers, writers and students of history, and that I speak 
first of all as a fictionist, not as an historian. You will for this 
reason expect from me, I am sure, something more definite than 
a few general ideas, especially at-such a meeting as this, when 
you have gathered together to consider the very important in- 
terests of your great science. You will probably agree that fic- 
tion writers profit extensively by your labors; and you may take 
for granted the fact that those who are neither historians, nor 
students of history, namely the general reading public, derive 
from the work of the novelists a great deal of entertainment, and 
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possibly some rather vague historical information; but still you 
may be inclined to ask: “Well, yes, but what of it? What do we 
gain, and why should we be interested in the opportunities 
which history affords for the novelist?” 

I believe the question to be a pertinent one. I also believe 
that at the present time it is a most practical question, and I 
furthermore hold that history as well as the art of fiction would 
gain greatly, and would promote its own mission more effectu- 
ally, if its practitioners would promote rather than be indiffer- 
ent to the opportunities which many fertile fields of American 
history offer to the novelist. I would not wish to appear as a 
dull fellow, a bore at a party, but I must risk being taken for 
such a one by declaring that it is a woeful waste of time for men 
and women to do anything, or to plan anything, related to edu- 
cation, or politics, or even that more detached employment of 
humanity which we term Art, except what they do or what they 
plan directly or indirectly contributes to the solution of the su- 
preme social problems of the vast, world-wide, social crisis of 
today. 

It is unnecessary, I think, even to list the leading ones of 
these multitudinous problems. We all know them, we are all 
unescapably aware of them. It is, I think, not too much to say 
that every possible trouble, calamity, woe; every world problem, 
international problem, national, state or civic problem, which 
history has ever recorded in the past, press all together, with the 
utmost confusion, upon us today. I think it is also safe to say 
that none of these problems can be settled, in a final sense, unless 
all are settled. In other words, I am one of the many who must 
perforce believe that society is standing at one of its major 
turning points. We are at the end, or almost at the end of an 
epoch, at the end of a universal social system; but what the 
character of the new epoch is to be, what the new social system 
is to be, baffles all conjecture. Even if this view is extreme, and 
therefore erroneous, it is still quite obvious that society every- 
where, if not confronting the death of the present system of life 
and the convulsive birth-throes of a new system, is at any rate 
perplexed and almost overwhelmed with a pressure of problems. 
It is therefore obvious that the science of history, and that 
branch of the art of fiction which draws its material from his- 
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tory, being among the great factors which move civilized men, 
have great parts to play in the social crisis. I also believe that 
there is a close connection between these two forces, the science 
of history and the art of fiction, and that this connection can be 
deliberately encouraged and fostered to the consequent benefit 
of society. 

One of the most palpable results of the World War is the in- 
creased power and interest which two great and apparently 
conflicting ideas have come to possess for men and women all 
over the world. I refer to the idea and ideal of internationalism, 
of a world state, on the one hand, and of the idea and ideal of 
nationalism on the other. Time lacks for even the most sketchy 
examination of these two tremendous forces; but we know with- 
out stopping for such an examination how vast is the struggle 
and how momentous will be the consequences of either a com- 
plete victory of one or the other, or even of a partial victory, 
dividing the earth and its possessions and peoples between the 
camps of the internationalists and the nationalists. All over 
the world small and submerged peoples are arising, claiming and 
in some instances gaining national recognition and national 
functions. Throughout the world, at the same, there sweeps the 
subtle yet mighty influence of the spirit which seeks to win the 
minds and the hearts of men to the new ideal of the world state, 
of united humanity. Coincident with this titanic and world- 
wide struggle go many other subsidiary conflicts of principles 
and of ideas. Supposing internationism triumphs—How then 
should men conduct their affairs? There are those who dream 
of the universal republic. There are those who say: “Let us re- 
tain, so far as is possible, the existing systems and structures of 
the various nations and peoples, but let the mall concur in a 
world league, or superstate, or court of international arbitra- 
ment.”” There are others who say: “Let us sweep away every 
vestige of the capitalistic systems, root and branch, and let the 
whole world be one community.” There are on the other hand 
those who say: “The democratic dream is a vast illusion; the 
present state of the world is a proof; let us therefore return to 
Monarchy—or to the rule of an intellectual Aristocracy—or to 
that of a benovelent Despotism.” Almost infinite, indeed, are the 
battle cries and the conflicting formulas. 
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History, if it cannot absolutely solve these problems, can at 
any rate most fruitfully contribute to their solution by witness- 
ing, in the court of public opinion, or in the perhaps higher and 
more influential court of scholarship, to the social experiments, 
struggles, crisis and solutions of the past ;—of the remotest past 
down to the day before yesterday, or yesterday itself; for the 
mind of man seems to be absent-minded, and habitually forget- 
ful—especially, I would say the modern mind, which for the 
most part feeds itself with the vile hash of gossip, and scandal, 
and fragmentary and disjointed reports of the daily press, be- 
ing cut off from the sustenance provided for it in older days by 
the traditions and stories handed down orally, and not making 
up for this deficiency by reading the books that really matter. 
Undoubtedly, a heightened appreciation of the practical social 
utility of history is one of the new notes of our times. The pro- 
blem of how to extend this appreciation and how to increase the 
practical utility of history, is a vital one, and it directly connects 
with my particular subject, namely, the opportunities of his- 
torical fiction. 

A very great instance of the power of historical fiction to 
change the current of a nation’s thought and thereby to bring 
about new and vital changes in society, is to be found in the case 
of Walter Scott and the revival of Catholicism in England. 
The Rev. W. H. Kent, O.S.C., contributed an article on this 
subject of Walter Scott and the Catholic revival to the Catholic 
World November, 1914. I am taking a rather long extract from 
his article because it sums up so well and so vividly illustrates 
the point I am trying to make :— 


After his own realm of romance, it is in the field of historical 
studies that the influence of Scott has had the most conspicuous 
and far-reaching effect. And if it were possible to eliminate 
from this branch of English literature everything that owes its 
origin, directly or indirectly, to the Waverly novels, a large mass 
of meritorious works would disappear altogether, and many 
others would be notably diminished or changed in character and 
contents. 

Here it may be well to add that while later English and Scot- 
tish historical literature owes much to this master of romance, 
more recent research in this field has enabled the critics to detect 
not a few mistakes or inaccuracies in his vivid pictures of the 
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past. To some this might seem to diminish, if not to destroy, 
the historical value of his stories. But while it is well to have 
these mistakes of the novelist and of earlier histories set right 
by the more exact methods now in use, our scientific historians 
in their turn may still have something to learn from Scott’s mov- 
ing romances. And if he sometimes falls short of the accuracy in 
detail demanded by critical science, in point of impartiality he 
is, on the other hand, superior to not a few professional histori- 
ans. For these writers, in spite of their desire to be accurate and 
scientific, are too often biassed, however unconsciously, by their 
historical theories and religious beliefs or political opinions. 
Hence, their pictures of men with whom they are in sympathy 
are real and true, while the figures of their opponents are fic- 
titious or distorted. But the true artist has no use for mon- 
strosities and abstractions. And the truth of art saves the truth 
of history. 

We have a notable example of this in Old Mortality, which 
deals with a stormy period of civil strife and religious fanaticism 
and persecution, where an historian can scarcely escape doing 
some injustice to one side or the other. Moved by his own sym- 
pathies, he is only too likely to enlarge on the crimes and cruelty 
of his enemies, and extenuate the offences of his friends. He is 
thus, in too many cases, an artist in black and white, or in Rus- 
kin’s forcible phrase, ‘in lampblack and lightning..’ Thus the 
great Whig historian of this period leaves us with the impression 
that the followers of Claverhouse were monsters of iniquity, 
while their Cameronian victims were like sheep in the fangs of 
ravening wolves. Tory critics, on the other hand, leave us with 
the belief that fanatical crime and cruelty was punished with 
righteous severity. But the picture painted by the master of ro- 
mance leaves a more impartial impression. For the reader can 
recognize a true nobility of character in both the contending 
parties, sympathizes in turn with the wrongs endured by the vic- 
tims on both sides. In this respect this vivid masterpiece of ro- 
mance might well serve as a pattern for historians. 


This historical quality of Sir Walter’s work should have a 
special interest for Catholic readers, for it was by this power of 
painting a faithful and impartial picture of the past that he was 
enabled to play an important part in the great religious revival, 
and though no such result was foreseen or desired by him, his 
writings were, however indirectly, the means of bringing many 
thousands of his fellow-citizens into the Catholic fold. Some 
readers may wonder how this can be true of books by one who 
lived and died a Protestant, and was by no means free from a 
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traditional prejudice against Popery. But the statement can 
present no difficulty to those who are familiar with the obvious 
historical and causal connection between the Romantic move- 
ment in art and letters and the Catholic Revival. No one who 
has studied this story, can doubt that the influence of the literary 
and artistic movement on the religious renaissance, was as real 
as the influence of Voltaire and Rousseau on the men of the Re- 
volution. As a general rule, the historical effect wrought by 
books is only rightly appreciated in later years. But in the case 
of Walter Scott, the influence of his works on the religious 
movement was felt and frankly acknowledged at the time by the 
great Oxford leader. 

On this point it may be of interest to cite the testimony of 
Cardinal Newman in a paper originally published in an Anglican 
review, and subsequently reprinted in the first volume of his 
Essays Critical and Historical. In this paper on the Prospects 
of the Anglican Church, Newman is reviewing the various 
causes which contributed to the remarkable revival of Catholic 
doctrines and principles in England, and the surprising success 
of the movement then in progress. And this is what he has to 
say on the part played by the romantic writings of Sir Walter 
Scott: 


During the first quarter of this century a great poet was 
raised up in the North, who, whatever were his defects, has con- 
tributed, by his works in prose and verse, to prepare men for 
some closer and more practical approximation to Catholic truth. 
The general need of something deeper and more attractive than 
what had offered itself elsewhere, may be considered to have led 
to his popularity; and by means of his popularity he re-acted on 
his readers, stimulating their mental thirst, feeding their hopes, 
setting before them visions which, when once seen, are not easily 
forgotten, and silentiy indoctrinating them with nobler ideas, 
which might afterwards be appealed to as first principles. 
Doubtless there are things in the poems and romances in ques- 
tion of which a correct judgment is forced to disapprove; and 
which must be ever a matter of regret; but contrasted with the 
popular writers of the last century, with its novelists, and some 
of its most admired poets, as Pope, they stand almost as oracles 
of Truth confronting the ministers of error and sin. 
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For a Catholic, of course, it is much more important that 
a historical novel, or any other piece of art, should contribute to 
the better understanding and the actual spread of the Faith 
than that it should be an agency for the diffusion of secular his- 
torical knowledge, or of secular entertainment. And as a Catho- 
lic must also necessarily believe that his faith, when correctly 
applied through practical channels of action, is the only possible 
solution and explanation at once of the world problem, it is, 
therefore, of double importance that Catholic novelists, or non- 
Catholic novelists of the temper of Scott, should arise to avail 
themselves of the teeming opportunities which the rich and 
almost untilled fields of American history offer to them. Think, 
for example, of the marvelous opportunities that Catholic Mary- 
land presents to a novelist capable of handling that mighty sub- 
ject—a subject which is united with the innermost soul of the 
American nation because of the idea of religious liberty im- 
planted in our Western World by Calvert and his followers. 
Think also of the romantic and tragic story of California and 
its missions; of the great Southwest and its heroic priests, ex- 
plorers and missionaries, of the Mississippi Valley and the mar- 
velous story of the Jesuits and Recollects and French Cavaliers 
and traders whose trail extended from Hudson’s Bay in the 
North to the Gulf of Mexico in the South. But quite aside from 
this, to a Catholic, fundamentally important mission of the his- 
torical novelist, and looking at the subject purely from a secular 
citizen’s point of view, how many are the wonderful stories con- 
nected with the birth and progress of the nation which cry 
aloud for treatment by the poet and the historical fictionist! 
How effectively such stories would help in spreading that proper 
pride of nationality and justifiable patriotism which are nour- 
ished with the traditions and the knowledge of a country’s past! 
How valuable the extension of this atmosphere of historical 
knowledge and romance would be today in welding the scattered 
and at times conflicting groups of our population together in a 
common consciousness of American struggle, American ideals, 
American achievements, and of America itself. 

Yet at this very point we must pause to recognize a danger— 
a danger that is increased by the very fact that we are becom- 
ing conscious of our historical opportunities, and are taking 
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steps to realize these opportunities. The danger is that a too 
deliberate or propagandist attitude toward these opportunities 
will defeat the very purpose we have in mind. 

In other words, the deliberate effort to “put over”—if I may 
use an effective bit of the vernacular—historical or religious 
propaganda, through the form of a novel, is almost certain to be 
a failure. I think this is true, on the whole, although there are 
notable exceptions to any such general rule—for example, 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Wiseman’s Fabiola and others. Yet 
even the work of such a successful propagandist as Msgr. Ben- 
son lacks, in my judgment, lasting artistic quality. If we should 
encourage the writing of historical novels by the offer of prizes, 
and similar means, I doubt if we would obtain novels really 
worth while from either an historical or an artistic point of 
view. How then are we to encourage novelists, or stimulate 
them, or inspire them, to produce real works of art rooted in or 
reflecting the rich opportunities of American history? I believe 
that we could do much to bring this about by taking effective 
measures to create that atmosphere of interest in and knowledge 
of our past which is the atmosphere out of which historical 
novels bloom naturally and vigorously. And I think that a 
great deal could be accomplished along this line by the deliber- 
ate application of modern publicity methods. I would venture 
to suggest that his Association establish and maintain a publicity 
department functioning along practical lines and doing the kind 
of work that is being so effectively done by another association 
devoted to a kindred science, that of geographical knowledge. I 
do not refer now to the excellent magazine run along such popu- 
lar lines by the National Geographic Society, for this historical 
association, and many others, have their regular journals, and 
publish books and reports and pamphlets galore, and conduct 
their meetings, and conventions, and carry on their work vigor- 
ously and successfully in the universities and the schools. But 
the question is one of creating a wide-spread popular appre- 
ciation of at least the main aspects and chief characters of our 
American history. The problem is to bring about a really na- 
tional consciousness of our national background, and our no- 
tional traditions and legends as well as our national historical 
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facts. Now, the National Geographic Society, in addition to its 
books, its magazine, and its meetings and lectures, conducts 
a wide-spread and very successful publicity campaign through 
the newspapers. It issues from time to time a bulletin service 
which is not a mere report of meetings, but which is a well- 
written, brief account of the geographical facts concerned with 
some country, city, or place which has come under the limelight 
of the daily news. This bulletin is sent to all the newspapers of 
the country and a very large number of them make use of it. 
In this manner millions of readers who ordinarily would know 
nothing about the climate, soil, minerals, peoples, or resources 
of Bagdad or of Lapland, Mesopotamia, Jerusalem or the Balk- 
ans absorb much interesting and useful information. Why could 
not this Historical Association carry on a similar work? Why 
could not this Historical Association carry on a similar work 
Why could it not send a bulletin service to the newspapers con- 
taining, in connection with some news event, such as an ani- 
versary date, or celebration, well-written accounts of the great 
characters and great events of our American history? I throw 
this out, of course, simply as a suggestion, but I do believe that 
a great service could be rendered our nation by this or similar 
measures. Prof. Irving Fisher of Yale University once re- 
marked to me, at a time when I was interviewing him for a New 
York newspaper, obtaining material for a series of articles on 
scientific subjects, that one of the great needs of the day was a 
special class of literary interpreters and distributors of scien- 
tific and scholarly knowledge. The libraries and the laboratories 
of the world, he said, were brimming over with the facts se- 
cured by research and experiment; but for the most part this 
most valuable store of knowledge did not reach the great masses 
of the people, or too often reached them in a distorted and mis- 
leading way. I am sure that our American people are far from 
possessing that loving knowledge of their country’s past, and of 
its great figures and noble traditions and high romance, which 
often-times is possessed by peasants who are illiterate from a 
bookish point of view but who have a culture far superior to that 
of many others who look down upon them. Only by this general 
extension of knowledge and appreciation of our past can we 
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effectively prepare for the coming of true historical novels. Out 
of this atmosphere, forth from this soil of hearty, human inter- 
est in the history of our country, will then arise, spontaneously 
and beautifully, those masterpieces of historical narrative which 


are one of the best and most enduring proof of a nation’s true 
greatness. 


MICHAEL WILLIAMS, LL.D., 
Washington, 
D. C. 











THE FIRST TEACHER OF EUROPEAN MUSIC IN 
AMERICA 


European music—the type of music that we know today— 
was introduced into America by the missionaries of the Catholic 
church. Nearly a century before the English had made a per- 
manent settlement on the Atlantic coast, Cortes had accom- 
plished the conquest of the valley of Mexico, and was appealing 
to Europe for workers to convert the natives—to save their 
souls for Heaven, and their territory for the Spanish king. In 
response to that call, the first missionaries entered North 
America, and took up the task of infusing the native population 
with the culture which Europe knew in the early sixteenth cen- 
tury. As music was required in the services of the church, and 
was soon found to exert a remarkable influence over the Indians, 
it became the task of the representatives of the church to de- 
velop musicians from among the natives. The pioneer in this 
field was he who disembarked at Vera Cruz on the thirtieth of 
August, 1523,—Pedro de Gante—the first teacher of European 
music in America.’ 

Of the parentage of this pioneer, little is known; it is pro- 
bable that he was a cousin of Charles V.*.. Born in Flanders 
about 1480, Pedro de Gante enjoyed the privelege of study at 
the University of Louvain,’ before taking the habit of a Fran- 
ciscan. He was performing the duties of a lay-brother of that 
order at the monastery of Ghent‘ when permission was granted, 
by his kinsman—the king, to take up the work of the church in 
America. When and where he received the musical education 
which was to serve as a basis for much of his later work, we are 
not told; but it was expected, during the fifteenth century, that 
a youth destined for the work of the church should become pro- 


ficient in the theory of music, the art of organ playing, and in 


* KIECKENS, F., Los primeros misioneros Belgas en America-F'ray Pedro 
tt cccces flamenco—primer misionero del Anahauc. Mexico 
1523-1572. 

*ICAZBALCETA, G.: Bibliografia Mexicana dei Sigle XVI, Mexico, p. 
34. IXLILXOcHITL, Relacion Decima Tercia, p. 386. 

*Idem., p. 34. 

*TORQUEMADA: Monarquia Indianc, Tercera Parte, Lib XX, Madrid 
1723 Ss 428. 
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singing. Indeed, courses covering this ground were offered in 
the best universities—the professorship of theoretical and prac- 
tical music at Salamanca dated from 1252. Moreover, in the 
monasteries the construction of musical instruments destined 
for the service of the church was carried on; the precentor 
chanter, or choir-master,—whichever he happened to be called— 
was expected to be able to make all necessary repairs to the or- 
gan.° It seems certain that Pedro de Gante had at least observed 
the methods of instruments construction, although he may never 
have had any practice in the mechanical field. 

When the call came for workers to leave the quiet retreats of 
the monasteries and confront the dangers of an unknown world, 
the lay-brother was among the first to respond. Without await- 
ing the sanction of the Pope, Pedro de Gante was permitted by 
the king to set out for New Spain,’ accompanied only by two 
brothers from the monastery of Ghent. His name does not ap- 
pear in the list of the first Franciscan mission to Mexico, for the 
reason that he preceded that group by a year. From Vera Cruz 
he proceeded to the City of Mexico, where it was his original in- 
tention to locate. The unsetled conditions which still prevailed 
there as a result of the conquest changed his plans; instead, he 
established himself at Tezcoco and began the task of mastering 
the language of the natives.* 

Lest any one picture the new home of Pedro de Gante as a 
settlement in some wilderness surrounded by savage tribes, it 
may be well to recall that Tezcoco was the capital of one of the 
former kingdoms which occupied the valley of Mexico. On the 
shores of a lake bearing the same name—the scene, in 1521, of 
the hasty building of ships destined to accomplish the overthrow 
of the Aztec rulers—a city of thirty thousand inhabitants evi- 
denced the civilization doomed to destruction by the Spanish 
conquest. In the splendid palaces of the rules and chiefs of the 
realm, in the wealth of fruit and flowers with which this most 


“HAWKINS, J.: A General History of the Science and Practice of 
Music. Vol. I. London 1875 p. 405. 

*“Idem., p. 258. 

"VETANCURT: Menologio Franciscano in Teatro Mexicano Mexico, 
1698 p, 67. 


*ICAZBALCETA: op. cit., p. 35. Also MenpieTa, Eclesiastica Indiana 
Mexico, 1870 p. 606. 
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fertile valley abounded, in the snow-clad mountains encompass- 
ing, the missionary must have found both inspiration and a 
challenge. For beside the palace rose the heathen temple, and 
in Nature the Indians found their God. 

The natural beauty of this Mexican valley furnishes a setting 
for an act unique in history. Amid such surrounding was the 
music which the Christian church had evolved in Europe, intro- 
duced to the Indians.* Here, at Tezcoco, for the first time in 
North America, the voices of the Indians mingled with those of 
their European teachers as the tones of the plain chant were 
born abroad by the breeze. Across the blue lake toward Mexico 
City the sounds were wafted; the white-capped mountains sent 
back the echo. That day, a new form of musical art was born 
for America—an art, which by its mysterious power, was to 
charm and uplift, to win the hearts and elevate the minds of 
those to whom it ministered. Not for long did the friars sing 
alone; soon hundreds of Indian voices joined in the daily song- 
service in honor of a God of justice, of mercy, and of love. 

During the year of 1524 Pedro de Gante had sufficiently 
mastered the native language to open a school for the sons of 
the chiefs in a building placed at his disposal by Ixlilxochitl, an 
ally of the Spanish.’ It has been suggested that, as the attend- 
ance was enforced, the chiefs at first sent sons of slaves or ser- 
vants, but as the advantages of the instruction became apparent 
the actual sons took their places.’’ 

This year was marked by the arrival of the first Franciscan 
mission which consisted of twelve workers who, scattered about 
the valley of Mexico, soon brought that district under the sway 
of the church. As the conquest was extended, they went further 
into the interior to convert and teach the natives, and to establish 
churches and schools. Soon other groups of priests were in the 
field, and the results of their work were indisputable. For the 
new churches and monasteries, choirs, singers, and organists 
were needed. All of these demands must be met by students 


trained in the school of the first missionary. New-comers from 


* Cortes had two priests with him, but they made no attempt to teach 
the Indians the chant. 

* ICAZBALCETA: op. cit. p. 35. 

*Idem., pp. 37-38. 
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Europe were added to his staff of teachers. Early in 1527, 
Pedro de Gante moved the seat of his labors to Mexico City.” 
There, in the monastery of San Francisco, the rest of his life was 
spent in teaching. 

The course of study at first embraced reading, writing, prac- 
tical arts, singing, and playing on musical instruments.’* The 
fundamental purpose of the school was, of course, to make 
worthy converts for the church, and to prepare the students to 
take a part in the development of its work. For this there was 
need of singers for the choirs, precenters for directors, and sac- 
ristains, in addition to the number of mechanical workers needed 
for the construction of chapels and monasteries. To develop all 
of these, the curriculum of the school was necessarily broad; but 
this discussion will confine itself to the development of one 
especial branch—music. 

Before practical musical instruction was given, the Indians 
were taught to copy musical manuscript by practice in drawing 
even lines and making clear notes. It is claimed that very beau- 
tiful illuminated copies of the psalter were made in this school ;"* 
it is certainly true that copies dating from the early sixteenth 
century are still in existence in Mexico. After a year of prac- 
tice in such work, the Indian boys were introduced by Pedro de 
Gante to the art of ecclesiastical song. There was at first much 
laughing and joking; indeed, many of the boys insisted that 
they could never learn to sing like the Spaniards, for the voices 
of some were very thin and piercing in quality, and others 
seemed to be continually out of tune. Most of the Indian voices 
could not be compared with the Spanish either in sweetness or 
strength, nevertheless enough good voices were found and 
trained to supply the demands of new chapels as they were es- 
tablished. Cultivation seems to have done wonders in develop- 
ing the native voices, for Mendieta claims that some of the sing- 
ers, bass, tenor, alto, and soprano, were, in time, trained to such 
a high degree that they could have competed successfully with 
any singers selected from the cathedral choirs of Europe.'* 


“ ICAZBALCETA: op. cit., p. 36 KIECKENS: op cit., p. 21. 


"* MENDIETA: op. cit., p. 608; also TORQUEMADA, Tomo Tercia, p. 428. 
* MENDIETA: p. 411. 
“Op. eit., p. 411. 
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Among his assistants in teaching singing was an old Spanish 
priest, Juan Caro, who insisted on teaching in the Spanish 
language although the boys did not understand a word.'® He 
repeated the rules of singing endlessly, and showed such infinite 
patience that the pupils, who were at first inclined to laugh at 
the old man, ceased to regard him open-mouthed, and began to 
listen. Soon some comprehended, and then others; before long 
he was able to proceed with instructions for chanting. As the 
pupils became adept in both the plain and figured chant, they 
were sent out to the smaller churches as teachers for the natives. 
So effective was the work of such pupils that there was not a 
village of one hundred inhabitants which did not have singers 
who officiated in the mass and vespers by chanting and using 
reed and other musical instruments.'® 

The list of instruments used in the churches of Mexico dur- 
ing the first half century of Spanish occupation deserves atten- 
tion. Flutes, flageolets, Alpine horns, guitars played with a 
bow, cornets, bassoons, trombones, and the kettle-drum were 
popular. Mendieta says’ that every instrument employed in the 
European church was used in the Indian chapel, not only in the 
cities but in the villages. On first thought it would seem that 
the instruments were imported, but he tells us differently. They 
were made by the natives, supervised by the Spanish teachers. 
Organs were built in the music school of Pedro de Gante as 
early as 1527, if we may accept the date printed on the margin 
of the page which bears his account of the work.’* All of the 
churches served by priests had organs, which were played by 
the natives after instruction in the school. For use outside of 
the church they made the rebec, guitar, harp, and monochord. 

There is no doubt that the seeds of musical instruction 
planted by the Flemish lay-brother fell on fertile ground. The 
Indian delighted in music. It was one of the surest avenues of 


appeal to his feelings. For the success of the church, it was 


_ MENDIETA: p. 412; pepeenente. V, II. p. 213. and MOoToLINia, in 
Historia de los Indios de la Nueva Espana in Col. de Doc. p. 1 Hist. de Mex- 


ico, Tomo I. Mexico 1858 (Icazbalceta Edition) p. 210. 

“ MENDIETA: op. cit., p. 412. MoToLINiA, Memoriales de Fray Toribio 
de Motolinia. (Mexico 1903.) p. 177. 

“ MENDIETA: p. 412. 

“ MENDIETA: see margin of page 411. 
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fortunate that the man who began the work of conversion saw 
fit to utilize the instinct for music. Indian ability did not stop 
at mere imitation, for Mendieta tells us'* that, only a few years 
after perfecting themselves in church singing, they began to 
compose Christmas carols in the form of four-voiced figured 
chants, also masses, and other works which showed their posses- 
sion of undoubted inventive ability. 

While the work of Pedro de Gante in establishing a music 
school in which so many natives were trained to the highest 
stage of musical culture of that day shows the remarkable char- 
acter of the man, it would be unfair to fail to mention his 
achievements in other fields. As the result of his labor, thou- 
sands of Indian children became members of the Catholic 
church; and more than a hundred chapels were constructed un- 
der his supervision—among these the chapel of San José. The 
monastery of San Francisco and many minor schools, which 
were taught by his pupils, were founded by him.*® He did not 
confine himself to the teaching of music, but instructed the na- 
tives in such practical arts as carpentering, stone masonry, and 
painting, for the purpose of furthering the building of schools 
and churches. With the help of Arnaldo de Bassacio,*’ he taught 
Latin to a group of singers who were to serve the cathedral as 
choristers; to another group he imparted the mysteries of mix- 
ing colors for the pictures which were to adorn its walls. In 
1553 his Doctrina Cristiana was printed on the first press 
brought to the New World.** 

Thus the life of Pedro de Gante was spent—responding to the 
unceasing calls for his help in many fields. True to his ideals, 
he turned his back on the lure of his native land and remained 
the simple lay-brother whose life was consecrated to the up- 
building of the Indians. Three times he declined to accept even 
the elevation to the priesthood, convinced as he was that he 
could better fulfill the duties of a teacher than a preacher. The 
work of the former he continued to perform until his death, in 
1572, in the monastery he had founded. In its chapel he was 


* MENDIETA: op. cit., p. 413. 
* VETANCURT: op. cit. p. 67. 
™ MENDIETA, p. 415. 

* ICAZBALCETA: op. cit., p. 32. 
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buried. Three centuries later, in the face of the onsweep of pro- 
gress, the chapel gave way to a new street which was given the 
name of the Franciscan missionary. Today, in the heart of the 
City of Mexico, one of the arteries of commerce is known as the 
Calle de Gante. No grave remains to mark the last resting place 
of his bones; his chapel has yielded its place to business; a pic- 
ture of him is rarely to be found ;** and but two known copies of 
his published work attest his zeal and industry. 

Even if his efforts in other fields must be forgotten, the pages 
of musical history should perpetuate his name and work. He 
sang the first song, based on the European scale, ever taught to 
Americans; he was the first teacher of music—of the plain and 
figured chants—the only forms of music cultivated in the schools 
of his day.** Under his supervision the first American organs 
were constructed; under his guidance the church orchestra as- 
sumed no mean proportions. Even before his death, music had 
become a power in the lives of the people among whom he la- 
bored. To Pedro de Gante is due, in no small measure, the de- 
velopment of the love of music which is a distinguishing char- 
acteristic of the Mexican to-day. No village is too poor to sup- 
port a band; no Indian too uncultured to appreciate its music. 
Two nationally supported institutions stand today as evidence of 
the Mexican attitude toward music—the National Opera, housed 
in the finest opera house in America; and the National Con- 
servatory of Music—the only completely equipped music school 
in America which opens its doors to all alike—tuition free—a 
fitting monument to the ideal of Pedro de Gante—the first 
teacher of European music in America. 

LOTA M. SPELL. 
University of Texas. 


* ICAZBALCETA is wrong in saying that no picture is to be found; the 
— known is probably the painting in the National Museum in Mexico 
ity. 
“One copy was possessed by Icazbalceta, the other by Senor D. Jose 
Ma de Agreda. 
*Codice Franciscano, p. 6. in Nueva Coleccion de Doc pl. Hist. de 
Mexico Mexico, 1889 Vol. II. p. 6. 
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APOSTOLIC LETTER OF POPE PIUS XI 
(Translation) 


To Our Beloved Sons, William Cardinal O’Connell of the Title of St. 
Clement, Archbishop of Boston, and Dennis Cardinal Dougherty of 
the Title of Sts. Nereus and Achilles, Archbishop of Philadelphia, 
and to Our Venerable Brothers the Archbishops and Bishops of the 
United States of North America. Pius XI, Pope. 

Beloved Sons and Venerable Brothers, 

Greeting and Apostolic Blessing: 

Knowing full well how much can be done by Catholic Institutions for 
the right formation of heart and mind, We, at the beginning of our Pon- 
tificate, cannot but turn our whole thought and care upon those noble 
seats of learning which, like your University, have been established in 
order to train up teachers of truth and to spread more abundantly 
throughout the world the light of knowledge and of Christian wisdom. 

Accordingly, since We have ever loved that great work from the time 
it was founded, at the instance of the American bishops, by Our Prede- 
cessor of happy memory, Leo XIII, so also We have not failed, as occa- 
sion offered, to praise the zeal of those who strove by all manner of 
means to further it, in the firm conviction that the Church in America 
would derive the greatest benefit from a home of study wherein Catholic 
youth are more thoroughly trained in virtue and sacred science. 

Now, among other reasons for founding the University which the 
Bishops presented in their letter to the Holy See after the Third Plenary 
Council of Baltimore, was “that condition of mind which can be protected 
against wide-spreading error and strengthened in faith by the deeper in- 
vestigation of truth both revealed and natural on the part of the faithful 
and especially on the part of the clergy.” Weighty as they then were, 
these reasons are of even greater weight at this time when all are striv- 
ing to the best of their power for the restoration of order in human so- 
ciety. For it is plain that no such reconstruction will come about unless 
youth be rightly educated. Nor is any and every sort of education fitted 
for the attainment of the desired end, but only that in which instruction 
is based on religion and virtue as its sure foundation and which the 
Church unceasingly has commended in every possible way. 

But it is essential that youth when they study should be kindled with 
ardor for knowledge and piety alike, especially by devotion to the great 
Mother of God who is the Seat of Wisdom and the Source of Piety, and 
therefore the American Bishops, Protectors of the University in Wash- 
ington, have formed the excellent design of building on its grounds the 
National Shrine of the Immaculate Conception. For it is fitting that side 
by side with the temple of knowledge should stand the house of prayer, 
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because “godliness is profitable to all things” and “knowledge without 


piety puffeth up.” For this reason We, like our Predecessors of happy 
memory Pius X and Benedict XV, cherish with fatherly affection both 
the University and the newly planned Shrine; and We pray that this 
great work may soon be brought to completion so that from it as from 
the seat of her loving kindness, the Virgin Mother may bestow upon 
all America the heavenly gifts of wisdom and salvation. 

Therefore, Venerable Brothers, recalling your minds to that object 
which your predecessors had in view when they founded the University, 
We desire that you take measures toward realizing that same object in 
accordance with the directions given in the Apostolic Letter “Magni Nobis 
gaudii” whereby Leo XIII brought the University into existence. So do- 
ing you will easily accomplish these three things: 


1. The best among your clergy and laity will be so educated 
and duly provided with knowledge that they will prove a credit to 
the Church and will be able to explain and uphold the Catholic 
faith. 

2. The teachers in your seminaries, colleges, and schools, 
from this time on, will be properly trained, not only equipped 
with all manner of culture, but thoroughly imbued with a genuine 
Catholic sense. 

3. There will be close céoperation and unity in the formation 
of youth—a matter of utmost importance, especially in America 
where the work of education is conducted on such firm and definite 
principles of organization that all the schools are linked together 
in a certain uniformity and system. 


We fully understand of course that in your country with its vast ex- 
tent, there is room for more than one university. However, new under- 
takings of this sort would be ill-advised if they should remain incomplete 
or if their faculties should lack in number or fail to increase. Better one 
university completely organized and equipped than many of stunted 
growth. 

Such surely was the thought of the American Bishops when they pe- 
titioned the Holy See not to approve the foundation of other universities 
or to favor any such plan until the Episcopate should have manifested its 
will in this regard. Complying with this request, the Congregation of 
Propaganda by its rescript of March 23, 1889, which further explained 
the ordinance of Leo XIII in his Apostolic Letter “Magni Nobis gaudii,” 
forbade the establishment of other universities or institutions of like 
character, until all the usual Faculties should have been organized in the 
Catholic University at Washington. 

This indeed was a timely and prudent prohibition, especially when one 
considers that today there are so many other common needs of the most 
pressing kind, which make demands upon the charity and generosity of 
the faithful. Further to be considered is this: the University at Wash- 
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ington, by preparing teachers for the universities of the future, will serve 
for all of them, as a splendid example and an efficacious bond of unity, if 
through the support of all loyal Catholics, under the guidance of the 
American Bishops, it be fully and perfectly developed. 

It must be remembered that, as Leo XIII in his wise Constitutions de 
clares, the whole thought and concern of the entire American Episcopate 
is to be centered on the University. If, as must needs be, a small group 
of bishops is charged with its government and administration, neverthe- 
less all should have at heart its development since it was established for 
the benefit of all the dioceses of America. 

To do this thing, it is absolutely necessary that you, Venerable Bro- 
thers, take counsel among yourselves and present through our Sacred 
Congregation, which has charge of universities, a fixed and definite plan 
or program whereby you will more fully obtain the useful results which 
are expected of your Institution. This plan which you will surely sub- 
mit to Us as soon as possible for Our approval, will produce, We are con- 
fident, the desired fruits by providing ways and means both to establish 
new Faculties and more quickly to collect and administer the funds that 
are needed. For We have no doubt that your clergy and people who have 
given such splendid proof of their generosity toward every kind of good 
work, will eagerly follow the example of their Pastors and, as usual, con- 
tribute willingly and liberally, to the support of their University, the most 
useful of their many works. 

And now, Venerable Brothers, feeling sure that you will continue your 
active interest in the American College in Rome which offers so many ad- 
vantages for the training of your clergy, knowing moreover your stead- 
fast loyalty toward the Vicar of Jesus Christ and your earnest devotion 
to the welfare of souls, We confidently hope that, under God’s favor, this 
Letter will prove effectual by so réinforcing your common endeavor that 
devotion to the cause of Catholic education may day by day increase among 
you. You will thus afford Us great assistance for the administration of 
the Apostolic office which the Providence of God in His inscrutable de- 
sign, has entrusted to Us; and you will have great joy in the conscious- 
ness of duty fulfilled while you so zealously strive to extend the kingdom 
of the Lord Jesus on earth. 

Gladdened by this hope, We implore for you the choicest blessings and 
as a token of heavenly gifts and a proof of Our special good will, We from 
the fullness of Our heart bestow upon you, Venerable Brothers and upon 
the whole flock entrusted to each of you, Our Apostolic Benediction. 

Given at St. Peter’s, Rome on the Twenty-fifth of April MCMXXII, in 
the first year of Our Pontificate. 


Prius, XI, Pope. 
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MEETING OF THE HIERARCHY. 


With His Eminence Cardinal O’Connell, Archbishop of Boston, in the 
chair, the Archbishops and Bishops of the United States to the number of 
sixty met at the Catholic University, Washington, D. C., on September 27 
and 28, to consider and deal with many highly important matters affecting 
the Church in America. 

The outstanding results of the meeting were as follows: 

The work of the National Catholic Welfare organization is to continue 
with intensive activity in all its departments. 

Archbishop Hanna and Archbishop Curley, appointed as a Committee 
to issue a statement concerning the status of the N. C. W. C. to the press, 
spoke as follows to a representative of the N. C. W. C. News Service: 

“All the reports of the various departments of the N. C. W. C. were 
listened to with most intensive interest and were received with sincerest 
applause. 

“These reports brought home to the assembled Hierarchy the enor- 
mous amount of work accomplished during the last three years.” 

A special committee of the Hierarchy, under the chairmanship of 
Archbishop Moeller, entrusted with home and foreign mission work, re 
ported that it was the sense of the Hierarchy that the Foreign Mission 
work should be taken care of by the Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith in their dioceses. 

The personnel of the Missions Committee were retained in office and 
were directed by the Hierarchy to take up the work of unifying and sys- 
tematizing the many home mission activities. 

Sunday, October the 28, or the nearest convenient day thereto, was set 
aside for the taking up of a special collection in every diocese in the 
United States for the benefit of the suffering people of Austria, Germany 
and Russia, the funds to be placed at the disposal of the Holy Father. 

Under the chairmanship of Archbishop Dowling, a committee was ap- 
pointed to place before the public the stand of the Catholic Church on 
education. 

The matter of the spiritual interests of Catholic students at secular 
institutions was discussed, and appropriate measures will be taken to 
guard such interests. 

A special committee was appointed by Cardinal O’Connell, the duty of 
which will be to make a thorough survey of the Catholic University and 
to report to the Holy See suggestions for the institutions of the Univer- 
sity. Cardinal O’Connell is chairman of this committee, with Archbishops 
Curley, Hanna, Mundelein, Dowling and Hayes, and Bishops Schrembs, 
Lillis, Turner, Allen, McDevitt and O’Connell. 

A letter written by Cardinal Bisletti, Prefect of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Studies and Universities, was read, in which, speaking in the name 
of the Holy Father, the Cardinal Prefect requested the establishment of 
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a complete school of Canon Law in the University. A letter from Car- 
dinal Gasparri, Secretary of State, was read giving permission in the 
name of the Holy Father to continue for another ten years the annual 
collection for the Catholic University. 

The Administrative Committee of the N. C. W. C. was re-elected to 
office, with one change, Rt. Rev. William T. Russell, D.D., of Charles- 
ton, resigning, and Rt. Rev. Thomas E. Molloy, D.D., of Brooklyn, being 
elected to fill the vacancy. 

The following special resolution was unanimously approved: 

“The Archbishops and Bishops of the United States at their meeting 
held at the Catholic University have learned with much pleasure of the 
very splendid work accomplished by the National Council of Catholic Men 
and the National Council of Catholic Women during the short time of 
their existence. They are much gratified at the splendid manifestation of 
the true Catholic loyalty of both bodies and express the sincere hope that 
they may continue in the same spirit. 

“Let them carry on their work under the guidance and leadership of 
their Bishops in those dioceses where they are invited to organize and 
they will become a great power for good and deserve well of the Church 
in America.” 

Another resolution was adopted petitioning the Holy See to grant to 
the Bishop of Albany permission to open an informative process of in- 
quiry into the virtues of Kateri Tekakwitha, the Mohawk Indian heroine 
of sanctity, who was born and baptized forty miles from Albany, as the 
first step looking toward her ultimate canonization. 

A message was dispatched by Cardinal O’Connell on behalf of the #s- 
sembled Hierarchy to the Holy See, expressing the sincere loyalty and 
deep reverence of the American Hierarchy, and the following answer was 
received by the Cardinal Chairman from His Eminence Cardinal Gas- 
parri, Papal Secretary of State: 

“The Holy Father is deeply affected by the filial homage and devotion 
of the American Episcopate and most sincerely hopes that important de- 
cisions will come from the conference of Bishops, which will bring great 
good to the Catholic Church in the United States. The Holy Father sends 
with the most cordial feelings his Apostolic Benediction to the assembled 
Hierarchy.” 

Cardinal O’Connell will write a letter on behalf of the American Hier- 
archy expressing their formal congratulations to the Holy Father on his 
accession to the throne of Peter, and to thank his Holiness for his very 
cordial letter dealing with the present work and future development of 
the Catholic University, and also thanking him for the interest he has 
always shown in the N. C. W. C. 

The meeting of the Hierarchy began at the Catholic University on the 
morning of September 27 with solemn prayer for the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, the meeting taking place in accordance with the directions issued 
by the Holy See. After the reading of the minutes of last year’s meeting 
the report of the Mission Board was heard and discussed and action taken 
along the lines summarized above. 
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After the morning session the afternoon was devoted to the hearing 
and consideration of the reports of the chairmen of the various depart- 
ments of the National Catholic Welfare Council. All the reports referred 
to the necessary slackening or suspension of many activities of the Coun- 
cil between the issuance of the first decree of the Consistorial Congrega- 
tion last February and the present meeting, a period of more than seven 
months. Despite this handicap, all the reports showed that much import- 
ant work had been accomplished by the departments. The reports were 
received with marked appreciation and favor, and the chairmen of the 
departments were thanked for their successful labors. 

The report of Archbishop Hanna, Chairman of the Administrative 
committee, dealt in a general way with the work of the entire Council 
through its various departments. Through the Department of Laws and 
Legislation, the Council was kept informed concerning various import- 
ant legislative enactments or legislative matters proposed but not yet 
dealt with, such as the Sterling-Towner Bill, the regulations governing 
the distribution of Sacramental Wine, the proposed bill for a Federal De- 
partment of Education and Public Welfare, and measures relating to the 
Tariff, Divorce, Birth Control, Immigration, and other legislative matters. 

Archbishop Hanna reported that public opposition to the federalization 
of general education had increased during the past year and the Sterling- 
Towner Bill had not been pressed for a vote during the last session of 
Congress. He also reported that a fair solution of the question of the 
distribution of Sacramental Wine had been obtained, and the new govern- 
ment regulations recently issued had been saved from being unduly 
onerous. 

Special attention was called to the proposed Women’s Rights Bill and 
the endeavor to have this bill enacted as a federal constitutional amend- 
ment. The Chairman’s report criticized the proposed measure as ex- 
tremely radical! and dangerous to public morality. The text of the pro- 
posed bill has been given wide distribution through the Men’s and Women’s 
Councils and the Catholic people have been instructed as to its vicious 
character. 

The sending of a special representative of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Council to Haiti and San Domingo appointed to investigate condi- 
tions in those places was also reported by Archbishop Hanna, who said 
that the National Catholic Welfare Council’s representative had the op- 
portunity of explaining the position and rights of the Church in Haiti to 
to the members of the Senatorial Committee on Haiti and was of especial 
assistance to Archbishop Conan of Port-au-Prince in several matters in 
which the Archbishop was interested. 

Effective work had been accomplished during the past year in an- 
swering false charges against the Church and in securing either apology 
or explanation when stories or articles had been published that perverted 
facts or falsified Catholic doctrine. 

The work of the Executive Department in raising the standard of mo- 
tion pictures was also dwelt upon in the report, which set forth the effort 
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of representatives of the Welfare Council to bring the production and 
standards of the motion picture industry nearer to Christian principles. 

Continuation of the work of the Historical Records Bureau was refer- 
red to as one of the most important activities of the Council, and the ne- 
cessity of prosecuting this work to a successful conclusion, especially the 
collection of the names and records of Catholic service men who died in 
the war, was emphasized. Permission to bless the graves of the Ameri- 
can Catholic dead buried in overseas cemeteries had been granted. This 
work will require at least two years and is now being carried on. 

The question of organizing American Catholics in the collection of a 
European relief fund was recommended to the consideration of the meet- 
ing. 
The Chairman acknowledged gratefully the céoperation extended to 
the Administrative Committee of the National Council of Catholic Men 
and the National Council of Catholic Women, both in influencing public 
opinion and in personally representing defending Catholic claims. 

The good work of the Press, Social Action, Education, and Laws and 
Legislation Departments was summarized and praised. 

The report of the Department of Laws and Legislation, submitted by 
the Rt. Rev. Edmund Gibbons, Bishop of Albany, explained in detail the 
activities of the year which had resulted in the achievements recorded in 
the address of the most reverend chairman. 

Archbishop Dowling, as Chairman of the Department of Education, 
reported the principal activities of that department, which included the 
publication of a catechism of Catholic Education, and numerous special 
reports, bulletins, and lists of books relative to education. 

The department throughout the year has been very active in its oppo- 
sition to the Sterling-Towner Bill and numerous conferences have been 
held and opposition to this measure has been established among non- 
Catholic educators. 

As a result of a study made of Philippine students in the United 
States and the institutions they were attending, a bulletin descriptive of 
the American Catholic colleges was prepared and printed and copies sent 
to the Bishops in the Philippine Islands, and to all the Catholic institutions 
and the public high schools. Letters of thanks and appreciation were re- 
ceived from practically all the Bishops. 

The Teachers’ Registration Section was opened about the first of April, 
1921, to assist Catholic schools and colleges in obtaining lay teachers and 
to assist Catholic young men and women in obtaining positions. There 
have been 328 persons registered for placement and requests have been 
received for 238 teachers for which 710 names of candidates were submit- 
ted. 

Exhaustive study has been made of all the state school codes and a 
compilation made of all laws which concerned directly or indirectly pri- 
vate and parochial schools. A study of Catholic schools in their relation 
to public schools has been made in several European countries. The re- 
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sult of the study in England, Holland, Scotland and Belgium has been com- 
pleted and distributed in mimeograph form. 

A plan for offering correspondence courses for teaching societies par- 
ticularly in professional subjects was prepared and submitted to the de- 
partment. 

The Director of the Bureau has assisted in the revival of a project to 
provide a national trade and agricultural school for negroes to be located 
in Southern Maryland in the midst of a large Catholic negro population. 

The Bureau furnished material which was used in the preparation of 
programmes for Catholic College Week celebrated throughout the country 
in May by Catholic high schools and colleges. Catholic college week re- 
ceived generous notice in the secular and Catholic papers and the results 
obtained were very beneficial to our colleges, especially in the matter of in- 
creased attendance. 

The establishment of a weekly picture page service was the principal 
development reported by Bishop Russell in reviewing the work of the De- 
partment of Press, Publicity and Literature. He characterized the growth 
of the News Service as most satisfactory. A year ago the service had 75 
subscribers for its News Sheet and 27 for the cable service. There are 
now 87 subscribers for the News Sheet and 28 for the cable service, in- 
cluding a number of new papers which have been able to start because of 
the service, some of them in territory hitherto without a Catholic paper. 

At the recent convention of the Catholic Press Association, which 
thanked the Bishops for the establishment of the N. C. W. C. News Ser- 
vice, several speakers pointed out the fact that the benefit of the News 
Service is not confined to the Catholic papers. 

“With its excellent correspondence from all of the important European 
capitals, its reports of all leading Catholic events in the United States 
and its page of pictures of Catholic interests, gathered from all countries,” 
said Bishop Russell, “the N. C. W. C. News Service assuredly will enable 
the Catholic papers, during the coming year to make a stronger appeal 
than ever to Catholic readers. Those who have been reading the Catholic 
papers during the past year have found in those papers many stories of 
important Catholic activities throughout the world which were not re- 
ported by the secular press. In place of much news of trivial importance 
and more of a scandalous nature with which the secular press is usually 
overburdened, readers of Catholic papers are obtaining information which 
is enlightening and uplifting. This can not fail to have a strengthening 
and broadening influence upon the whole Catholic body. 

“The N. C. W. C. News Service unquestionably is now the outstanding 
achievement in Catholic journalism. 

“More and more the editors and correspondents of the secular papers 
are learning to rely upon our press service for accurate information about 
Catholic action. The value of this close contact of Catholic journalism 
with the secular press can hardly be over-estimated. It has been a great 
factor in lessening error and in promoting good will.” 

On behalf of the Department of Lay Activities Bishop Schrembs in his 
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report dealt with the work of the National Council of Catholic Men and 
the National Council of Catholic Women, his report being followed by a 
strong resolution commending the work of these two bodies which is given 
in full above. 

Bishop Schrembs pointed out that the work of the National Council of 
Catholic Men was twofold, first, the cooperation of existing Catholic 
Men’s organizations, and, second, securing and using the aid of these or- 
ganizations as a corporate whole in ways of national concern which the 
entire force of Catholic influence was required. 

As a result of the last convention and the subsequent work of head- 
quarters and of field men, the National Council of Catholic Men have ob- 
tained the affiliation of 1,126 Catholic organizations. Twelve are na- 
tional; twelve are state; twenty-one are diocesan and 1,081 are individual 
societies. At the request of the Ordinaries of forty-four dioceses the 
Council has helped in the organization of forty-four diocesan councils. 

These organizations have céoperated or are prepared to cooperate in 
the work of the National Catholic Welfare Council as a whole and of its 
various departments. The affiliation of these organizations demands con- 
stant communication and correspondence and the resources to send speak- 
ers, particularly at large public meetings, and meetings for the purpose 
of organization. 

Bishop Schrembs said that he desired to express gratitude to the pre- 
sident of the National Council of Catholic Men, who like the other officers 
of that organization, receives no salary. At great personal inconvenience. 
Admiral Benson journeyed over fifteen thousand miles during the last 
year, speaking at Catholic meetings and explaining the work and pur- 
pose of the National Council of Catholic Men. 

In dealing with the Women’s Council, Bishop Schrembs dwelt upon the 
remarkable evidences of the readiness of Catholic Women to cooperate in 
the national program of the Welfare Council as manifested by the ac- 
credited delegates of more than 300 Catholic women’s organizations who 
met in Washington last October. Aside from the accredited delegates. re- 
presenting twenty-nine states and 114 cities and towns, over 400 individual 
members were registered at the various sessions of the convention. 

Subjects specially considered during the convention were: the immigra- 
tion problem; care and welfare of girls; need of training Catholic work- 
ers in the widening field of social service. The convention officially 
promised its support to the National Catholic Service School for Women, 
the establishment of which had been previously approved at a general 
meeting of the bishops. Suitable buildings for the Service School were 
secured in Washington and the school, which is the only resident, stand- 
ard schoo! of its kind in the country, is now in its second year of operation. 
During the year 1921-22 the school numbered twenty-two pupils. About 
the same number have registered for the present scholastic term. 

The Bishop’s report makes an acknowledgement of gratitude to the 
Right Reverend Rector of the Catholic University for his generous céop- 
eration in promoting the interests of the school. The Women’s Council, it 
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was stated, expects to make use of the school as a meeting place for 
Catholic women, especially Catholic women representing foreign organi- 
gations, coming to Washington. 

In céoperation with the Department of Social Action, the Women’s 
Council sent field representatives to Kentucky, Montana and Texas. In 
several localities groups for the study of social problems, especially those 
dealing with the conditions of women in industry, were organized and it 
was conclusively proved that the Social Action Department and the De 
partment of Lay Organizations could well céoperate in the sending of field 
representatives. It was reported that during the past year representa- 
tives of the Women’s Council attended and made full reports of the meet- 
ings of the League of Women Voters, the National Conference of the 
Pan-American Association, the National Conference of Social Agencies, 
the Victory Memorial Association, a National Conference for the Improve 
ment of Motion Pictures, and various sessions of the House and Senate 
Committee handling legislation affecting the interests of Catholic women. 
During the year Catholic women of the United States were kept fully in- 
formed concerning the Sterling-Towner Bill, the so-called Equal Rights 
Blank Amendment, and Birth Control Propaganda. 

Bishop Schremb’s report stated that the Women’s Council had pro- 
moted the distribution of the Welfare Council’s pamphlets, especially the 
Catechism of Catholic Education, the Catechism of the Social Question and 
What Woman’s Organizations Can Do. Many new local organizations 
had been formed through the interest aroused in the work of Catholic 
women by the Women’s Council, Miss Mary C. Tinney represented the 
Women’s Council at the International Conference on Family Education, 
the International Conference of the Action Sociale de |’Femme, both held 
in Paris, the International Conference of the Society for the Protection 
of Young Girls, at Freiburg, and the Conference of the International 
Union of Catholic Women’s Leagues, in Rome. 

Rt. Rev. Bishop Muldoon, Bishop of Rockford, Director of the Social 
Action Department delivered to the assembled Bishops the report dealing 
with education toward good citizenship, social work, rural activities and 
labor relations. Bishop Muldoon told how during the past year it was 
found necessary to establish a Rural Life Bureau to care for the welfare 
of rural Catholics in the United States. Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara of 
Eugene, Oregon, was appointed director of this work at its very inception. 

Established on October first last year, Father O’Hara has been able, 
Bishop Muldoon said, to visit a large number of agricultural colleges in the 
United States and organize the Catholic students and faculty as a nucleus 
for local Catholic rural activity. These local and informal organizations 
can be called upon in various parts of the country to assist the development 
of a Catholic social programme in rural life. Father O’Hara is making a 
special study of all of the various aspects of the rural problem from a 
Catholic standpoint preparatory to publication of a book upon this subject. 

Bishop Muldoon in making the report of the work done in the field of 
good citizenship and social work which is directed by John A. Lapp, LL.D., 
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of the Chicago office of the Social Action Department dwelt especially upon 
the survey undertaken into the social conditions of various sections of the 
country, the distribution of the Civics Catechism and the Fundamen- 
tals of Citizenship and the establishment of Catholic social study classes 
among both men and women throughout the country. 

Dr. Lapp during the year, at the request of Archbishop McNeil of 
Toronto, acted as general supervisor of a survey of social needs and social 
agencies at work in his Archdiocese. Later he did the same for Bishop 
Busch in the diocese of St. Cloud and assisted in the preliminary survey 
of the social and religious conditions among Mexicans on the Texas border. 
The activities of the department’s four community centers have been or- 
ganized and a large number of community meetings promoted and ar- 
ranged for. 

About 125,000 copies of the English and foreign language editions of 
the Civics Catechism and Fundamentals of Citizenship have been dis 
tributed during the year in every state in the union. 

In dealing with the work done in labor relations, Bishop Muldoon em- 
phasized the success of the Department in influencing President Harding 
to make the first steps toward ending the coal strike. He told also of the 
social study clubs established and the weekly news service dealing with 
labor relations. 
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MEETING OF NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CATHOLIC MEN. 


The mission of the Catholic Church to protect the inalienable rights of 
the individual together with the necessity for organized effort in support 
of that mission, were the subjects of addresses delivered by members of the 
hierarchy and distinguished Catholic laymen at the mass meeting held in 
connection with the convention of the National Council of Catholic Men in 
Washington on September 28. Particular emphasis was placed upon the 
need for protection of the rights of parents to direct and supervise the 
education of their children in religious schools of their choice. The speak- 
ers were the Rt. Rev. Joseph Schrembs, Bishop of Cleveland; the Rt. Rev. 
Michael J. Gallagher, Bishop of Detroit; Judge Wendell P. Stafford, of 
the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia and Rear Admiral William 
S. Benson, President of the National Council of Catholic Men. 

Bishop Schrembs, who as chairman of the Department of Lay Organi- 
zations of the National Catholic Welfare Council, presided at the meet- 
ing, outlined the fundamental considerations which must govern attempts 
at the solution of present day problems. On this subject the Bishop de 
clared: 

“In the first place, while the theory which would make Christianity a 
mere program of social reform is untenable and absurd. I make bold to 
maintain that any attempt at social reform must prove vain and abortive 
unless it be rooted and founded on the teachings of Jesus Christ. Re 
vealed religion and revealed religion alone therefore, contains all the 
principles which, if acted out, deliver man from every evil, be it moral or 
economic. ‘The Truth shall make you free.’” 

Praising the efficacy of the application of the teachings of religion 
to the solution of everyday problems the Bishop cited the example offered 
by the Middle Ages “when men were happier, when contentment was 
more universal, when human life was more worth living—the ages, in 
fine, which have handed down to us the most glorious monuments of human 
genius whether in the world of letters or in the world of art.” 

The Bishop’s second proposition as he outlined it was: “that it is not 
Christianity that has failed but the world which has rejected Christianity. 
A false philosophy which arose some four hundred years ago and which 
deified human reason at the expanse of divine revelation and refused sub- 
mission to any save the authority of man’s own individual judgment; a 
philosophy which started with liberalism in religion, has come to a dis 
astrous end at last in the universal shipwreck of nations, as this same 
liberalism has applied to matters moral, social, economic, and political.” 

“My third and last proposition,” Bishop Schrembs continued, “is that 
only a return to Christian principles can redeem the world and bring 
back to it that peace which it lost when it rejected Christianity.” Pointing 
out that wherever the life of the Church was manifest in a vigorous and 
healthy Catholic life, it would be found that the Church was thoroughly 
organized, the Bishop summarized his conclusion by saying: “I am merely 
stating what must be evident to every man of sense, that Catholic interest 
demands the formation of a great organization which will embrace and 
gather together all the forces for the promotion and defense of those 
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sacred interests wherever and whenever they are unjustly attacked by 
anti-Catholic or non-Catholic forces; an organization which will unite 
individuals and parishes without destroying the individuality of either; 
an organization which will feed and nourish all associations within and 
in turn be fed by them; an organization which will demand no more nor 
be satisfied with no less than what is implied by the word ‘Catholic.’ An 
organization such as he had described, the Bishop emphatically declared, 
is the National Council of Catholic Men.” 

The existence of a nation-wide organized attempt to wipe out the 
parochial school, which, he prophesied, would be only the forerunner to the 
abolition of other fundamental rights guaranteed by the Constitution and 
the Declaration of Independence, was charged by Bishop Gallagher, of 
Detroit. Discussing the strenuous campaign carried on recently in Mich- 
igan by those who wish to abolish the parochial schools in that State the 
Bishop, through whose efforts the anti-parochial school legislation has 
been three times defeated, uttered a solemn warning that this attempt to 
make the children the property of the State rather than of the parents was 
nothing short of “absolute tyranny.” Those who would make the State 
absolute and leave the will of the majority absolutely unchecked forget, 
Bishop Gallagher said, that “the Declaration of Independence put a limit 
upon the authority of the majority.” 

He pointed out that in the Declaration of Independence there are some 
rights that are refined as “inalienable,” and declared that the most im- 
portant of all rights of the individual are those of parents with respect to 
their children. “It seems that the American people do not realize the life 
and-death importance of these fundamental rights,” he said. “Possibly it 
is because they have never as a people felt the opprossion which results 
from the operation of principles opposed to these rights.” 

“We need a national organization to fight attempts to set aside these 
rights,” Bishop Gallagher declared, “because the movement against us is 
national.” 

Justice Stafford, who became a convert to the Catholic faith at the age 
of fifty nine, talked of the influence which led to his decision to enter the 
Church. Chief among them he placed the feeling inspired by the Real 
Presence which, he said, manifested itself long before he realized what it 
was, or had any notion of becoming a Catholic. 

Rear Admiral Benson, president of the National Council of Catholic 
Men, in a brief address, directed, as he said, to the members of the 
hierarchy and the clergy, expressed the desire of the laity represented by 
his organization to advance the interests of the Church and to work in 
close céoperation with the ecclesiastical authorities. Declaring that the 
laymen’s organization desires and needs the support and céoperation of 
the hierarchy and of the parish priests in all parts of the country, he 
urged that any dissatisfaction with the work of the laymen be promptly 
brought to the attention of the Council’s officials. 

Many of the Archbishops and Bishops of the nation who were in 
Washington to attend the meeting of the Hierarchy at the Catholic Uni- 
versity attended the mass meeting. 
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British Policy and Opinion During the Franco-Prussian War, 
By Dora Neill Raymond, Ph.D. Columbia University 
Studies, New York: 1921. Pp. 435. 


Directed by Professors Dunning, Hazen and Hayes, Miss 
Raymond has added a splendid volume, the hundredth, to the 
Columbia Studies. In its length, it may be criticized for few 
students will care to read as detailed an account of a minor 
phase of a war now so overshadowed. While only the American 
library stores have been searched, it is doubtful if much addi- 
tional material is available in England. British newspaper files 
for 1870 are rather complete in the Boston Athenaeum and the 
English archives are naturally closed. Miss Raymond shows 
the Prussian bent of the English court, the aristocracy, upper 
classes and the press, the neutral lethargy of the lower classes, 
the stout Germanism of Ulster, and the violent Gallic sympathies 
of the Irish. 

Demonstrations in Ireland denounced the British press as 
subsidized by Prussia. Marshal MacMahon descendent of one 
of the “wild geese” became the Irish hero. Small boys in their 
game of war could find no Prussians. Of them Miss Raymond 
writes: “Young Quixotes tilting at windmills, perhaps. Per- 
haps, torch bearers cherishing the fire some day to melt their 
chains” (p. 121). Women busily collected old linen for the 
French wounded. The foreign enlistment acts were violated. 
Young Irishmen found their way into the French ranks. The 
Foreign Legion was largely Irish. An Irish Brigade was pro- 
mised for many were desirious of following in the steps of the 
600,000 Irishmen who, it was estimated, had died in the French 
service during the past century. Fenianism was not yet dead, 
and the war inspired nationalist hopes. But again, a lost cause 
had been followed. The student of Irish history will appreciate 
the ring of sympathy in Dr. Raymond’s otherwise impartial 
chronicle of events and opinions. 

A short conclusion summarizing the results of the study 
would be of inestimable value for the hurried reader. Footnotes 
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and references are numerous, the bibliography is ComNpTEnEREtTe, 
and the index is a material aid. 


R. J. P. 





The Relations of French and English Scciety (17€3-1793) 
By C. H. Lockitt, M.A. Longmans, Green and Company. 
London: 1920. Pp. 136. 


Originally presented to the University of London for the 
master’s degree, this little volume is quite superior to the ma- 
jority of American doctoral dissertations. It is an interesting 
thesis, the influence of England and the English on France as a 
contributing cause of the French Revolution. While Mr. Lock- 
itt’s conclusions may not pass without question, they are the re- 
sult of a diligent reading of contemporary literature and ma- 
tured consideration. The author writes fascinatingly and with- 
out apparent loss of scholarship. Surely, his organization of 
material, annotations, references, and bibliography conform 
rigidly to scientific tests. 

English hatred of the French moderated after 1763, if one 
can judge by the number of consequential Englishmen and 
young-bloods who included France in the grand tour. French- 
men, too, spent more time in England as travellers or students 
of government and not infrequently as literary exiles. Society 
of both lands mingled. An appendix lists, among noted 
Englishmen who visited France such leaders and liberals as 
Gibbon, Wilkes, Garrick, Barré, Sterne, Fox, Franklin, Walpole, 
Burke, Bentinck, Conway, Priestley and Doctor Johnson. 
French philosophers, nobles, radicals and rationalists are also 
listed, among whom stand-out Camus, Helvetius, Chastellux, 
d’Holbach, Beaumarchais, Grimm, Brissot, Roland, Mirabeau, 
Rochefoucauld, La Fayette, Polignac, and Liancour. 

Voltaire is said to have entered England as a poet and re- 
tired a sage. Montesquieu left a political theorist; Mirabeau de- 
veloped into a statesman; Brissot was transformed into a revo- 
lutionist ; and Lauraguais became a leveller who would cast aside 
ancestral feudal privileges. France was flooded with tracts, 
especially political briefs. Frenchmen who became rationalists 
and atheists on studying English deism, now became radicals on 
observing English constitutional forms of government. At any 
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rate it is probably true as, ““Most writers on the antecedents of 
the Revolution have pointed out the change that occurred be- 
tween 1750-1760 on the ground of the attacks on the established 
order, the State replacing the Church as the object of attack.” 

Frenchmen became “Anglo-wanes.” Abbé Coyer, travelling 
in England, tersely expressed this view in a friendly letter: “Oh, 
my friend, since these people despoiled us in the two Indies and 
in Africa, we have taken from them many things—their gar- 
dens, their Vauxhall, their Ranelagh, their dark dramas and 
their terrible comedies, their wisk, their punch, their horse- 
races, their jackets and their wages,” (quoted, p. 3). This Mr. 
Lockitt describes in four chapters. “The Revolution in Man- 
ners,”’ in which is recounted the change in dress and daily life, 
the use of a garbling spirit, the entrance of horse-racing, the de- 
cline in the influence of women and increase in club life, and the 
growing prevalence of duelling and suicide; “The Revolution in 
Tastes” with an account of effects on society and the popularity 
of English dramas; “The Revolution in Ideas” with a consider- 
ation of influences on political, economic and religious thought; 
and an essay on “Sentimentalism,” calling attention to the 
return to Rousseau’s natural life, the reading of Richardson 
and Sterne, and the beginnings of a philanthropic interest. 

Mr. Lockitt emphasizes the danger of engrafting English 
culture on French life and especially the fearful outcome when 
Frenchmen carried English political theories into practice. 


_ Revolution and bloody anarchy were the natural results.. 


“Honeycombed with vices as French society was; it needed but 
the loss of its polish, the cloak that hid its inward rottenness, 
to degenerate into the most vicious social order the world had 
yet seen.” (p. 30). 

A concluding chapter dwells upon the emigration into 
England after 1791 and the new attitude of Englishmen as the 
excesses of the Terror were witnessed. The life of the impov- 
erished emigré was hard but English hospitality stood the test. 
Relative to the non-juring clergy he writes: “the violence with 
which the non-assermentés clergy were treated was responsible 
for the presence of over twelve hundred priests, many of whom 
received Lord Sheffield’s hospitality” (p. 106). Seeing the suf- 
fering of émigrés, many of whom they had known, made Eng- 
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lishmen fight the more bitterly and tenaciously against Revolu- 
tionary domination. 

This is an essay worthy of the attention of not only students 
but publicists and pastors who would better understand France 
on the eve of the Revolution and in the midst of the Terror. 

R. J. P. 


The Conversion of the Pagan World. A Treatise upon Catho- 
lic Foreign Missions. Translated and adapted from the 
Italian of Rev. Paola Manna, M. Ap. By Rev. Joseph F. 
McGlinchey, D.D., Boston: Society for the Propagation of 
the Faith. Pp. xix+303. 


There are many expressions of esteem which come to mind 
as describing this book, but they all sound like platitudes when 
one thinks of its purpose, its timeliness, its charm of treatment, 
its value to the cause. To have a text-book of Catholic missions 
which can be placed in the hands of enquirers is certainly most 
pleasant, for until this work was issued, there was really noth- 
ing covering the field in English. How often have would-be 
students of missions asked for something of this sort, and been 
told there was nothing available! The reviewer, in his position 
as Field Secretary of the Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade, 
has long urged just such books, and he is happy to say that this i 
one has been adopted by the Crusade as its first official text and ‘ 
is commended to all its Units. But its use may not be limited to 
them. No Catholic, clerical or lay, can fail to be benefited by a 
careful reading of it. 

The work is divided into four parts. In “Part One—The 
Mission Field,” “The Divine Mission” (Ch. I.) is pointed out, 
beginning with our Lord’s own commission to His apostles, and 
coming down to the Apostolic Letter, “Maximum Illud” of the 
late Pope Benedict XV. Fortified thus with divine approval of 
the apostolate, the author discusses “The Salvation of the 
Pagans” (Ch. II.) giving past and present opinions both among 
Catholics and Protestants on this subject, and wisely comment- 
ing that “Rather than stand by and examine into the lot of the 
pagans who are not reached by the preaching of the mission- 
aries, it would be better to co-operate in order that the preach- 
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ing of the word may actually fall upon the ears of all, and that 


through this means they may surely and easily be saved.” 
(p. 20.) 

Passing from this he discusses the principal non-Christian 
religions, giving facts and figures and enabling his readers to 
take up intelligently the problems they present. Present day 
conditions, the hopeful signs of advance among the pagans, as 
well as the difficulties to be encountered in mission work are all 
gone into thoroughly. A whole Chapter (VII.) is given to “Our 
Competitors” and the work of the Mohammedans on the one 
hand and Protestant Christians on the other is fully discussed 
and their progress noted. These two classes are included under 
this heading because they both exercise great missionary zeal. 
The account is eminently fair and many startling figures are 
given. (At least they ought to startle Catholics.) When we 
learn that for Protestant missions, “in 1920 the receipts from 
the United States were over $30,000,000” (p. 85) while in that 
same year the “grand total” of receipts by the Propagation of 
the Faith Society ‘hroughout the world was $2,316,967 (p. 271) 
we should be shocked out of any complacency we felt the last 
time we gave a dime to a collection for missions, or subscribed to 
a mission magazine worth twice the price we paid. 

Rather more comforting are the firures regarding our suc- 
cess in making converts. Statistics gave us 29,290,565 Catho- 
lics in the missions, compared with 6,055,425 Protestants. To 
take care of these latter there was a mission personnel of 135,954 
whereas we have in the field only 82,334. One may but guess 
what, humanly speaking, would be the result of adequate man- 
ning and adequate support for our missions and missionaries. 
To remedy our shameful lack “we must bring before the public 
and discuss more and more the problem of the missions. We 
must make it popular, as it is among Protestants.” (p. 89) This 
as much as anything else will solve both the financial problem 
and how “to multiply the number of missionaries” (p. 124.) 
But no matter how many “foreign” missionaries we have the 
countries now pagan will never be entirely won for Christ until 
we have an adequate number of native clergy, hence “today 
especially the attention and the solicitude of the Church and of 
the Superiors of the missions are focussed upon” (p. 144) them 
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and their development. That our attention is well-placed is evi- 
dent when we can point with pride to a single seminary, that 
of Pulo-Penang which has “given over a hundred martyrs to 
the Church, some of whom now venerated on our altars” (p. 
148) or to the “general seminary for all India, at Kandy on the 
Island of Ceylon” which although founded so late as 1893, has 
sent out “no less than 150 native priests....two of whom have 
been elevated to the episcopal dignity.” (ibid.) 

A chapter is none too much to devote to the heroic labours of 
eur missionary sisters, for only one who has either seen or 
studied carefully can realise the extent of their self-sacrificing 
work or the impression made by their example. “The deplorable 
and shameful condition of the pagan women is the natural con- 
sequence of the pagan religions” (p. 161) and this condition 
can hardly be described in print. Their woeful need and the 
further fact that in many pagan countries no man, save the 
woman’s own husband may see her, or minister to her in any 
way, makes “the chief apostolic work of the missionary Sisters 
[which] is to elevate the condition of women,” (p. 158) one 
which no one else can possibly do. 

But perhaps our most valuable auxiliary for evangelistic 
work is the native catechist. “The native catechist, prepared in 
their own specia! schools, are placed at the head of different 
Catholic communities. In his own sphere a catechist is a real 
missionary....On account of their knowledge of the disposi- 
tions, manners, customs, ideas, and languages of their own 
people, the catechists, like native priests, can frequently ac- 
complish what a missionary could not, because he is a foreigner.” 
(pp. 153-154.) There are now about 25,000 catechists, but their 
number should be at least doubled. It would not be difficult to 
bring this about either, for fit subjects can easily be found, and 
they are unbelievably cheap to support. Many individual 
Catholics in this country could pay for the training and main- 
tenance of a catechist with less money than they spend for “gas” 
for their automobiles. It would pay better dividends too! 

“It is a grave error....to think that the conversion of the 
infidels is the exclusive business of the Pope, the bishops and the 
missionaries” (p. 177). “Co-operation in the apostolate of the 
Church is for all Catholics a most strict obligation, a bounden 
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duty,” (p. 181) even though that “obligation of the faithful... . 
is not generally understood.” (p. 175). To make it understood 
is chiefly the duty of the clergy. But some may say, how shall 
they teach when they themselves have not learned? It is here 
that the author makes a most practical suggestion. “If the 
clergy hold the key to the missionary problem, it is in the Sem- 
inary that they must be taught to use it.” (p. 206) To this end, 
“where it is possible, there should be a Chair of Mission Science 
in our seminaries.” (p. 208) And along with the study of mis- 
sions must come some means of keeping the interest of our 
young people aroused, whether in schools, colleges, or semin- 
aries. The work of the Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade, 
which supplied this need, is highly commended. The description 
of its purpose and activities (pp. 223-226) is one of the best we 
have seen. 

The necessity of financial aid for the missions, and how it is 
secured, is weil told, and we are glad to see that one chapter 
(XVII) is headed, “Prayer,—the Greatest Help of All.” “The 
labourers are few—and what means did Jesus suggest to mul- 
tiply them? None other than prayer!” (p. 234) And besides 
being our most valued aid for recruiting the missionaries those 
already in the field tell us that they “convert more by prayer 
and suffering than by preaching.” (p. 237). 

Part IV, is given to a description of the various ““Mission Aid 
Societies” which are in existence. an account of the worlds they 
are carrying on and suggestions for their furtherance. It 
closes with an eloquent appea!: “Who can look upon the Crucifix 
and read its lessons of love and suffering and be indifferent to 
mission work? Who can weigh the blessings God has showered 
upon him and refuse to communicate them to others?” (pp. 202- 
203) “Rally to the call of Father Manna—follow on to the Con- 
quest of the Pagan World.” (p. 203.) 

This is a remarkable book, and is having a well-deserved re- 
ception. The first edition of 5000 copies was exhausted in less 
than a month. More than 6000 out of the 10,000 of the second 
edition were sold before it was issued. We predict and hope 
that it will run through many editions and continue its good 
work. Doctor (now Monsignor) McGlinchey has put us all in 
his debt by giving us this volume. 

FLOYD KEELER, A.M., S.T.B. 
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The American Embargo 1807-1809 with Particular Reference 
to its Effect on Industry by Walter Wilson Jennings, Ph.D. 


University of Iowa Studies in the Social Sciences, lowa 
City: 1921. Pp. 242. 


Under the editorship of Dr. A. M. Schlesinger, who has made 
himself an authority on early American shipping and com- 
merce, Professor Jennings has written a valuable account of the 
Embargo of 1807-1809. While the University of Wisconsin 
newspaper files are used to advantage, it seems that the author 
has not found them complete. For instance instead of running 
through such journals as the Hartford Courant or American 
Mercury, Danbury Republican issue by issue for the two-year 
period, he has been able to obtain only an issue here and there, 
or as in the case of the New Haven, Connecticut Herald or New 
London Connecticut Gazette only a single issue judging from a 
single reference. Again certain newspapers essential to a study 
of the Embargo were apparently not available to the author. It 
would seem that he used the materials readily available, rather 
than all the material which would bear upon his subject. The 
arrangement of the bibliography is somewhat old fashioned. 
Again among the books cited, there are a few which sound 
scholarship would eliminate—mere text books, some of high 
school grade. Omissions might easily be pointed out. 

The work itself has been done with pains and the organiza- 
tion is good. Introductory chapters describe American com- 
merce from 1798 to 1807 and foreign restrictions on our trade. 
The effects of the Embargo on the warring powers, on agricul- 
ture, on manufacturers, and on commerce are described in four 
useful chapters. The Embargo in politics, the American atti- 
tude and the growing opposition to the Embargo are sketched 
in three detailed chapters. For statistical information Timothy 
Pitkin’s Statistical View of the Commerce of the United States 
(1817) has been almost the sole dependence. Dr. Jennings has 
made easily available much interesting and useful information 
concerning Jefferson’s Embargo which will be welcomed by stu- 
dents and teachers of American industrial history. 


R. J. P. 
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Pulling Together. By John T. Broderick. Schenectady, N. Y.: 
Robson & Adee. Pp. vii+141. 

This is an attractive volume. It is gotten together in an ap- 
pealing fashion and the perusal of it bears out its looks. It deals 
with the much-mooted question of methods of co-operation in 
industry. 


Too many works on this theme are mere tables of statistics, 
which from their very appearance on scientific impartiality are 
open to serious question, and which are, in any event, dreary 
reading. This is cast in the form of a dialogue, the report of a 
Pullman car conversation between two men, one “a travelling 
salesman with a philosophic turn of mind and thirst for knowl- 
edge,” (p. 3); the other, “a prosperous looking man of middle 
age who at first described himself as a manufacturer, but an- 
nounced subsequently that he was president of a well-known 
corporation operating a group of plants in the middle West 
employing some thirty thousand people.” (ibid.) They go into 
the whole range of questions between capital and labour—collect- 
ive bargaining, unionism, employee representation, profit-shar- 
ing, proprietary interest, as well as the problems created by such 
things as the need for retrenchment and “hard times.” At every 
point the discussion is illuminating, and strikes one as fair to all 
parties. Anyone but “radical propagandists” (p. 105) or hope- 
less reactionaries will feel this. 

It is thoughtful, as thorough, as could be in its short compass, 
and moreover really interesting reading. 

F. K. 





Massachusetts Historical Society, Proceedings October, 1919— 

June, 1920. Vol. 53. Boston: 1920. Pp. 357. 

As usual a fair section of the volume is given over to mem- 
oirs of Massachusetts men of note and to the transactions of the 
society. There is much historical material of general interest 
and real value. 


Mr. Arthur Lord has written a sketch of John Davis Long 
(1838-1915), governor 1881 (and the last one to whom Harvard 
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gave an LL.D. according to the old custom that it went with the 
governorship), member of Congress from Plymouth, secretary 
of the navy under McKinley and Roosevelt, and author of a 
History of the American Navy. There is an account of Jedidiah 
Morse (1761-1826) of New Haven, the author of the first 
American Geography. A number of Amos Lawrence letters 
(1836), during his congressional term, appear. A series of 
valuable letters of Bishop White Kennett (1660-1728) of Peter- 
borough describe religious conditions in England, the position of 
Catholics, and his hostility in the Lords to Jewish relief laws. 
The log of the Columbia 1790-92 under Captain Gray by John 
Bort is the most complete account of that momentous voyage and 
the discovery of the Columbia River (pp. 217-275). 

Letters of Henry Lee of Boston, who interested himself in 
the forties in tariff and banking questions, and Thomas Thorn- 
ley, M.P. contain information, economic and historical, regard- 
ing trade, corn laws, the Irish famine, agrarian conditions, tariff, 
and political policies. The Minutes of the Roxbury Committee 
of Vigilance, 1834-1835 are especially worthy of attention. This 
committee, encouraged by the sheriff who saw no hope in the 
courts, undertook as an act of justice and mercy despite personal 
sacrifice the protection of the local convent to which the Charles- 
ton nuns fled for safety on the firing of their convent by the 
mob. They are encouragingly refreshing as evidence of the atti- 
tude of the more solid citizenry. (Pp. 325-331). 

R. J. P. 





Massachusetts Historical Society, Proceedings, October, 1920— 

June, 1921. Vol. 54. Boston: 1922. Pp. 378. 

This volume of proceedings contains a mine of historical ma- 
terial interspersed with the minutes of the Society’s meetings 
and lists of accessions to its library. Of especial note are the 
following: a paper on Boston Traders in the Hawaiian Islands, 
1789-1823, by Dr. Morrison; The King’s Woods, by Mr. Mayo; 
the Diary of William Green of Boston who, captured by the 
English, was exchanged and passed part of the year 1778 in 
France; a few Dickens’ letters; Memorials of the late Thomas 
Jefferson Coolidge, financier and cotton manufacturer, Andrew 
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McFarland Davis, and Professor Barrett Wendell; and a memoir 

of Ward Chipman, loyalist. 
: The Green diary displays a curious interest in Catholic prac- 

tices which the writer saw for the first time in France. He 
spent considerable time with his tutor, a Father Kelly, and in 
visiting churches and monasteries. At times his ignorance is 
childish and his narrowness amusing, yet he was impressed with 
the Easter services, by Notre Dame cathedral, and by the 
Carthusians. A Catholic scholar desirous of understanding the 
: religious mind of the Puritan and its intolerance would find 
: suggestive material. In business matters, Green evidences 
shrewdness, predicting that once the war was over American 
trade would fall again into English hands for economic reasons. 
In the memoir of Mr. Davis, there is his account of an audience 
with Pope Pious IX in 1849. (p. 205). A letter from Dr. Ben- 
jamin Waterhouse of the Harvard faculty in 1815 to the Surgeon 
General, Dr. James Tilton describes the Federalist attitude 
toward the war, his own persecution and expulsion for PRepubli- 
can views, and the likelihood that Mr. Adams too would have 
been dropped from Harvard. if the Russian appointment had not 
intervened. (pp. 159-165). 


R. J. P. 


OO OO ————eooorrS 





The Home of Fadeless Splendour or Palestine of To-day. By 
George Napier Whittingham. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., 1921. Pp. xxiv + 357. 





t The author of this charming volume derives the title from 
} the hymn Patria Splendida of Bernard of Mordaix and like the 
hymn it is instinct with the spirit of faith and love. The volume 
is descriptive and historical and it does not deal with any of the 
political problems which at the present time are agitating the 
Holy Land. It records faithfully the impressions of a pilgrim- 
traveller who went to Palestine with open sympathies, which re- 
sponded to the charm of the land and its associations, and he has 
given us a description of the City of Jerusalem and its holy 
places, of its surrounding hills and valleys, of its ceremonies at 
the great festivals, of Nazareth, Bethany, Jericho and Bethlehem, 
which is at once attractive and inspiring reading. Incidentally 
i he has much to say of their history, and devotes two whole chap- 
ters to the story of the Chosen People and to the faith of Islam. 
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He writes both as eye-witness of what he has seen and as a 
careful recorder of what he has learned. It is not a mere guide- 
book that he has given us, though he tells much that should be of 
no small use to intending visitors and pilgrims. Rather it is a book 
to be read before a visit, and even during it, to help to a proper 
understanding of the country and to an appreciation of the won- 
derful things it has to show. It should also prove of interest to 
the stay-at-home reader, who must fain be content to see the Holy 
Land through the eyes of another. 

The author acknowledges his indebtedness to the heads of the 
various Catholic communities who helped him during his visit, 
both in Jerusalem and elsewhere, and to whose courtesy and place 
in the land he devotes many sympathetic pages. Everywhere he 
found the kindness of the Franciscans—the most important of 
the religious orders in Palestine—“wonderful,” whilst of Pére 
Vincent, Superior of the Dominican Convent at St. Stephen’s, 
Jerusalem, he says:—“To me, Pére Vincent was the fons originis 
of all I did and of all I saw, for he furnished me with all neces- 
sary introductions, like keys to so many doors.” But these 
things must be read at length in the book itself, as well as the 
well-informed descriptions of the places visited. 

As to the future of the land, Mr. Whittingham is not expan. 
sive. Nevertheless, though the Zionist movement had not at the 
time of his visit become acute, he has something to say of it. Very 
fairly, whilst giving the views of the Zionists and describing 
some of the older Jewish colonies, which, thanks to the care exer- 
cised in the selection of the immigrants, are doing well, he also 
puts forward the views of the Arabs. He tells how, during a 
visit to Aref Pacha el Dajani on Mount Syon, the President of 
“The Moslem and Christian League” stated that “the Arabs 
would far rather have the Turks restored to Palestine than see 
their beloved country handed over to international Jews.” In 
this connection two points made in his foreword to the book by 
Major-General Sir Arthur Wigram Money, sometime chief ad- 
ministrators of Palestine, should be noted. Warning visitors 
against hasty conclusions and unfavorable comparisons between 
the squalid villages of the Christian and Moslem peasants and 
those of the new Jewish colonies, he assures us that the Palestin- 
ian, far from being an idle and thriftless cultivator, is “on the 
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contrary, a cheerful and willing worker when he has anything to 
work for.” 





Philosophy and Civilization in the Middle Ages. By Maurice 
DeWulf. Princeton. The University Press. Pp. 300. 


It has been said that for the philosophy of the Schoolmen to 
get a fair hearing is to gain a firm footing. Whether this be an 
exaggeration or not, it is hard to conceive how any fair-minded 
man could put down the present work without retaining at least 
a wholesome respect for that philosophy. For in the volume’s 
300 pages is contained well-documented evidence which com- 
pletely refutes the utterly false conception given of Scholasti- 
cism by the critics of the 15th and 16th centuries,—a conception 
which, through ignorance, has been propagated down to the pres- 
ent time. 

Dr. De Wulf rightly maintains that philosophy does not stand 
isolated from the complex elements of social and political life, 
but rather that it is intimately bound up with and, in its develop- 
ment, affected by “the vicissitudes of temporal change,........ 
caught within the meshes of the temporal net.” It is this point 
of view, together with the ripe scholarship of the author which 
has enabled him to carry it out so well, that lends to this work 
not only a special charm, but also an authority of uncommon 
weight. Students of history will find in his survey of the civili- 
zation of the 12th and 13th centuries,—‘“‘an age which,” he tells 
us, “constructs in all departments and destroys in none,’”—an 
insight into the genesis and evolution of its institutions which 
cannot but give fresh interest to their study, while students of 
philosophy, whether familiar with Scholasticism or not, will find 
in his exposition and appreciation of its speculative and practical 
doctrines one which, for simplicity and thoroughness, has rarely 
been equalled within the same compass. To the general move- 
ment for the revival of Scholastic Philosophy, so happily inaugu- 
rated by Leo XIII, this book, we feel certain will give a very per- 
ceptible impetus, and especially in circles not specifically or pre- 
dominantly Catholic. 


CHARLES C. MILTNER, C.S.C., Ph.D. 
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Erasmus of Rotterdam. By Maurice Wilkinson. New York: 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons. Pp. 144. 


To understand Erasmus is to understand the view of the 
learned Catholic of the 16th century concerning the “Reforma- 
tion,” hence a study which outlines so clearly as this one such a 
key-character serves a very useful purpose. 

Erasmus has seldom been given his due. Looked upon by 
more violent Catholic partisans as temporising with the Reform- 
ers, and by them considered as one who had put his hand to the 
plow and then turned back, he has never fired the popular imagi- 
nation. But view as a scholar, as one keenly alive to what 
was going on about him, who saw the implications of contempo- 
raneous events with a clearness almost prophetic, and as one who 
refused to be carried away with the excesses of either side in the 
controversy, he represents a most wholesome and fascinating 
Catholic character. 

Erasmus’ birth, the state of society at that time, the Renais- 
sance, are briefly sketched in order to give the setting for this 
biography. The tendency of the times to force every promising 
young man into religion is seen in Erasmus’ own entrance into 
the life of an Augustinian without any evidence of real vocation, 
and his subsequent dispensation from his religious vows. The 
bearing of this tendency upon the Reformation is greater than is 
sometimes credited. 

It is difficult for us, accustomed to post-Reformation and, so 
to say, to “propter”-Reformation lines of thought, to realize the 
catholicity of interest which prevailed in Europe right up to that 
time. As our author remarks: “One of the more disastrous re- 
sults of the Reformation was the destruction of the spirit of 
catholicity in a racial apart from a theological sense, and the set- 
ting up of the personified State, the ideal of nationalism, and, in 
the case of England, the creation of a spirit of self-satisfaction 
and insularity.” (p. 42). Erasmus went to England with a free- 
dom which no continental scholar since his day has been able to 
do. His principal friendships there are interesting, Sir Thomas 
More, Colet, Warham, Fisher—choice souls who suffered in a 
way that coarser natures could not do, or even appreciate. And 
Erasmus, like them, suffered an anguish of spirit scarcely less 
painful than the actual shedding of his blood would have been. 
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Of the martyrdom of Fisher and More he said: “They were the 
wisest and most holy of Englishmen. By loss of More I feel to 
have myself died ; we had only one soul between us.” (p. 109). 

Erasmus’ connection with Luther and the beginnings of Pro- 
testantism are well brought out, and his course clearly explained. 
The difficulties with which scholars of this period had to cope, 
and which help to furnish a partial explanation, even though not 
an excuse for the Reformation, are seen in the suspicion which 
met his ““New Testament” even though “Leo X had already given 
his special patronage to the work.” (p. 72). Erasmus’ longing 
for peace, his keen analysis of the conditions which made for war 
and against a permanent peace, “might with advantage have been 
scattered broadcast over Europe during the last seven years.” 
(p. 98). He was the type which is never popular, which is easily 
misunderstood, and which, when it is misunderstood, seldom 
takes the trouble to defend or make explanations. Among those 
who do appreciate the worth of learning and keen thinking, such 
a “commanding genius will always make its influence felt.” (p. 
142). 

The delineation of such a character is of the greatest import- 
ance just now, when we are going through a crisis no less vital. 
though different from the upheaval of the 16th century. A man 
who in that time, “lived as a good Catholic” (p. 140) despite 
abuses which he knew and which affected him profoundly; who 
was not swayed by the shoutings of the multitude, yet “was in- 
tensely human” (ibid.) deserves no small praise. And this lit- 
tle volume brings out this unique character most admirably. We 
have been put into the debt of both author and editor by its pro- 
duction. 





St. Justin, the Martyr. By C. C. Martindale, S.J..M.A. New 
York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. Pp. 157. 


Father Martindale is rendering a great service to English- 
speaking Catholics in editing the “Catholic Thought and Think- 
er’s Series,” of which this is one. In this instance he is both edi- 
tor and author and so is making an even larger contribution. 

The debt which the present owes to the past is often but 
vaguely apprehended and particularly is the part played by 
pioneer thinkers underestimated by us who are tempted to regard 
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ourselves as somewhat original. Books of this character serve 
therefore the double purpose of acquainting the present day with 
historical personages and their contributions to Catholic thought, 
and of showing us “how old the new” is both in the statement of 
the Faith and in the attacks of heresy. 

One must not expect to find in works of this size, “an exhaust- 
ive or adequate account of their subject,” (p. 7) as Father Mar- 
tindale warns us, but the average reader, be he cleric or layman. 
will find this quite sufficient to give him a grasp of the life and 
times of St. Justin. He begins with a brief setting forth of the 
historical background, sketching “St. Justin and the World for 
Which He Wrote” (Ch. I.), the social and political conditions 
which made Christianity seem to the pagan Roman ‘an odium 
humani generis” (p. 23) ; making brief notes on the various sys- 
tems of philosophy to which men were giving their attention. 

Justin was writing for a twofold purpose. He had both 
pagans and Jews as antagonists; hence his works offer to each ot 
these reasons for his faith, and his “Prolegomena” set forth on 
the one hand, “The Chrisian Fact”—a plea that in condemning 
the Christians their life, not merely their name, be examined,” 
and that the “condemnation attend upon evidence,” (p. 36) 
and on the other hand, “The Prophetic Fact’”—an appeal much of 
the character of our Lord’s revelation to the disciples on the Road 
to Emmaus. While he does not primarily appeal to authority. 
he accepts it completely. “Christianity is for him utterly au- 
thoritative; there is no question here of individualism, of each 
man’s constructing his own faith; or of evolving a religion to suit 
his level of knowledge or mood.” (p. 57). 

Full two-thirds of this little volume is taken up with an expli- 
cation of “The Doctrine of the Apologists.” (Ch. III). “Justin 
had, first and foremost, to declare the Christian belief in God. 
The Christians were called atheists; the Roman Empire had lost 
any clear belief in God; certain philosophical systems included 
sound elements to which he could appeal: without a clear notion 
of what Christians meant by “God,” it was idle to discuss further 
articles of their Creed. For these four reasons he had to ailow 
no misapprehension on this point.” (p. 59). 

The problem of evil, the problem how “the Immutable and 
Eternal (can) enter into any ‘contact’ with the limited, the tran- 
sitory and material,” and “How can the limited mind have any 
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sort of knowledge of the Infinite?” were necessarily the “‘duty of 
Christian philosophy to confront” and Justin essays the task of 
defending it, while “he resolutely discards the contemporary 
false solutions, which led on the whole to Monism, theist of ma- 
terialist.” (p. 65). The real gist of Christian preaching and 
teaching, however, is “Christ and Him Crucified” and any de- 
fense of the Christian system must give an account of what 
Christians “ ‘thought’ of Him and of His relation to the Eternal 
and Infinite God.” (pp. 65-66). Thus it was that while “the 
Apostogists profess belief in the Trinity, yet speak but little of 
the Third Person. They concentrate on the Second, because of 
the Logos doctrines existing in pagan philosophies.” (p. 12). 
Justin’s careful working out of this is admirably reconstructed 
for us in copious extracts from his works, and shows us how 
“upon the answer to the question: ‘Who is Jesus Christ?’ depends 
the whole nature of civilization.” (p. 84). 

From a consideration of His Person, the work of Christ natur- 
ally next claims attention, and Justin reviews this historically 
from the beginning. Saying but little of creation as such he 
notes, “the first point of importance is that, in the world, spirits 
and men were alike created free; and freedom involves responsi- 
bility. This power of choice Adam misused,” (p. 88) and, as a 
consequence of this misuse, “sin, pain, death, and above all, the 
power of evil spirits entered into the world.” (pp. )90-91). 

Turning to the Jews, whose history “looks forward to the 
Coming and Work of Christ” (p. 111.) Justin finds them very 
hostile and says, “more numerous and truer Christians are they 
who come from the heathen than those from the Jews and the 
Samaritans.” (p. 101.) but he argues from their own Scriptures 
the necessity of their fulfilment in Christ. 

“He alludes again and again to the Virgin Birth.” (p. 115.) 
Also he “maintains the Humanity of Jesus Christ in the full 
historical and normal sense.” (p. 114.) Father Martindale 
says: “Justin’s influence and work made for good in three de- 
finite ways at least.” (p. 122.) First was the refutation of the 
contention that “the Gospel ‘life’ of Christ was practically con- 
structed out of the prophecies,” (ibid.) “The next point of 
value is that Justin simply will not allow us (despite his theory 
of the abrogation of the law) to isolate the Christian revelation 
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from the Jewish” (pp. 123-4.) and thirdly in His “viewing the 
world as essentially Christocentric.” (p. 124.) 

Likewise “three points may be singled out in which the work 
of the Apologists was of tremendous and permanent value” 
(pp. 141-2.) First: “the Christians were called atheists. 
None the less, it was their Apologists who disentangled the true 
idea of God from among the confused notions which seethed in 
contemporary brains.” (p. 142.) “The second point of per- 
manent importance was, the effort to state the Catholic Faith 
not only in philosophical terms, as far as it was patient of any 
such statement, but even, in the terms of a particular contem- 
porary philosophy.” (p. 145.) which has a very great value in 
these days, and finally, the fact on which they “are quite clear, 
that it belongs to the Christian authority to decide whether the 
attempt has proved successful, or how far, or whether thought 
may legitimately strive to proceed along those particular lines.” 
(p. 147.) 

In spite of a few difficulties in which he becomes occasionally 
involved, “‘we should applaud Justin not only for having em- 
barked so courageously on so high an enterprise, but for a very 
real success, and a success excellent in itself, and not alone be- 
cause it enabled his successors to do their yet more perfect work.” 
(p. 150). 

“Justin helped Europe to an understanding of God, of 
Christ, and of human history; and without him the great men of 
ensuing ages would have found their task a thousand times 
more hard.” (pp. 153-4.) 


FLOOD KEELER, A.M., S.T.B. 





Work. Wealth ard Wages. By Joseph Husslein, S.J., Ph.D. 
Chicago: Matre. Pp. 


During the past few years Father Husslein has been produc- 
ing a series of works which have attracted inter-national atten- 
tion. Of his noted study on capital, labor and the Church, a pro- 
minent Anglican author wrote in the American Church 
Monthly: “His ‘World Problem’ impressed everyone as one of 
the ablest books written in America on the subject involved.” 

His present volume “Work, Wealth and Wages” is with 
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emphasis “everybody’s book.” No intelligent man or woman, 
young or old, can fail to read with profit and pleasure these 
short and pithy chapters. It does not replace the author’s 
former works, but gathers into brief compass the vital conclu- 
sions to be arrived at on the great social issues with which 
every one must be acquainted. Thus the question of Socialism, 
on which Father Husslein has for the past decade of years been 
acknowledged as a foremost authority, is viewed from the 
amplest variety of aspects. But of even greater value are the 
interesting discussions on such topics as wages, strikes, woman 
labor, trade unions, closed shop, unemployment, capitalism, pro- 
letarian dictatorship, and similar live issues of the hour. 
Especially illuminating are his many references to the me- 
dieval gilds and the modern applications made of the principles 
drawn from them. As Dr. John A, Ryan, in his “Social Recon- 
struction,” says of the author: “No one has described better the 
gild system or has drawn more important conclusions from the 
spirit of the gild system with regard to cooperative production.” 
The absorbing question of cooperation wil! in fact be found 
treated from many angles in ““Work, Wealth and Wages.” 

But its scope is still wider. The cry of “Equality and Fra- 
ternity” has been in the air since the days when ihe guillotine 
was busy at its gruesome task in the French Revolution. The 
same cry has in our own days shaken thrones and over-turned 
parliaments and governments. It is heard about us now. Noth- 
ing, therefore, is of more importance than to make plain, as the 
author has done, the true meaning of these words in their Chris- 
tian acceptance. The same may be said of his careful exposi- 
tion of the rights of private property, and their limitations. 

For many the most fascinating chapters of the book will be 
those dealing with the ideals of Christian charity. Perhaps 
nothing more illuminating than the articles and letters of 
Ozanam has been written in modern times upon this subject. 
With a sympathetic hand Father Husslein reveals the inner 
spirit of this great writer, and then proceeds to make his mod- 
ern application to what he calls “scientific charity” in our day. 

The features, in brief, giving to this book its universal ap- 
peal to every class of readers are the wealth of matter already 
pointed out; the brevity and clarity with which these subjects 
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are treated; the many sub-headings introducing every new turn 
of thought; the popularity of the writer’s style combined with 
scientific precision and the widest information; and finally the 
modest price of One Dollar which puts the volume within the 
reach of all, whether for personal use, for presentation, or for 
widest distribution. It is a needed corrective for the false 
thought current everywhere today, a guide to true social pro- 
gress, and an inspiration to Christian action on the part of all. 


As many as possible should have possession of a copy of this 
book. 


The Ascent of Calvary. Pére Louis Perroy. Authorized trans- 
lation by Marian Lindsay. Introduction by Most Rev. John 
J. Glennon, D.D., Archbishop of St. Louis. P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons. New York: Pp. 300. 


This new work should find many readers to welcome its vivid 
and modern presentation of the greatest tragedy in the history 
of the world. Not in years has such a profound and compelling 
book on the Passion been offered and the publishers did well to 
bring it forward just at the beginning of Lent. 

A vivid telling or the story of the Passion in itself is valu- 
able spiritual reading for Catholics and non-Catholics, but here 
Father Perroy has not only told the story with the sureness of 
the artist; he has interpreted the deep significance of each ter- 
rific incident with all the penetration of the devout lover of the 
Master. At first there is such pain and suffering as nails and 
goads can inflict; then the heart of the Man is attacked by tor- 
tures. He must see His love rejected, yes even by His friends; 
and finally He reaches the “Summit of Torture” in the utter 
solitude of Calvary where it would seem even God has aban- 
doned the Divine Victim! 

Most Rev. John J. Glennon, D.D., Archbishop of St. Louis, 
in his introduction to the volume, writes: 

“In the following pages so admirably translated, is told 
again the story of how step by step the Savior bore His Cross 
and went to death. There is beauty, feeling and eloquence in 
the telling. Scene after scene is etched by a master hand, with 
its background from the Old Testament, and in the foreground 
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surrounding the precious Victim are found all the incidents of 
the Gospel narrative as they developed on the wa 

“You will have, gentle reader, an opportunity in ine unfold- 
ing of each page to study, to meditate and to p ay. The blessed, 
bleeding Christ is looking out at you from eve:y cnapie You 
can walk with Him along the way. You can he'p Him vear His 
Cross; and with a heart filled with sympathy you can watch 
and wait in the shadow of the Cross, the coming of the dawn.” 

The book is admirably typed and makes a most pieasing ap- 
pearance. 
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NOTEWORTHY ARTICLES IN CURRENT PERIODICALS. 


American Freedom, The Passing of. John Wiltbye (America, 
August 19). 

Anglicanism, rejected by the Orthodox Church. Vincent 
McNabb (Blackfriars, August). 

Annals of the Propagation of the Faith for 1922. 

Apostolic Authority at Work. H. E. Calnan, D.D. (Catho- 
lic World, May). . 

Archdiocese, in Ecclesiastical Terminology. (American 
Ecclesiastical Review, May). 

Bibliography of the History of Catholic Charities. 
yen aaa Cyprian, O.F.M. (Catholic Charities Review, 
April). 

Bishops, Trial of the Seven, 1688. Bernard Holland (Dublin 
Review, July, August, September). 

Brazilian Independence, A Century of. John F. O’Hara, 
C.S.S. (Catholic World, September). 

Canada’s National Status. P. M. Kenedy (North American 
Review, July). 

Cathedrals, The use of. Rt. Rev. Bp. Weldon, D.D. (Con- 
temporary Review, August ). 

Christianity and the Conflict of Dates. Rev. C. J. Cadoux, 
D.D. (Contemporary Review, July). 

Christianization of Industry. The Editor (Month, Septem- 
ber. 

Civil Authority, The Function of. M. Gibbons (Jrish 
Ecclesiastical Record, August). 

Crusaders, Our Debt to the. J. W. Poynter (Month, August). 

Did the Emperor Alexius XXXI ask for Aid at the Council 
of Piacenza, 1095? D. C. Munro (American Historical Review, 
July). 

Early Christianity and Natural Science: Basil, Epiphanius, 
and the Physiologus. Lynn Thorndike (Biblical Review, July). 

Episcopal Arms, Recent. Pierre de Chaignon La Rose 
(American Ecclesiastical Review, June). 

Europe, Racial Hatreds in Central. Eugene Weare (Amer- 
ica, June 10). 

Ethics, Judicial. David Barry (Irish Ecclesiastical Record, 
August). 

Evolution Theories, Catholics and. Rev. H. V. Gill, S.J., M. 
A. (Irish Ecclesiastical Record). 

Faculties (new) granted to our Bishops. (American Eccle- 
siastical Review). 

France, La Politique extérieure de la. Paul Deschanel Re- 
vue des Teux Mondes, (Juin 15). 
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France, Catholicism in to-day. Stephen J. Brown, S. J. 
(Irish Ecclesiastical Record). 

France, The Histoire Religieuse de la. Georges Goyau 
(Revue des Deux Mondes, Avril). 

Gasquet, Francis Aidan. Peter Guilday, Ph.D. (Catholic 
World, May). 

Gospels, Origin of the. W. Lockton (Church Quarterly Re- 
view, July). 

Ireland through the Ages. Bernard Sexton (Current His- 
tory, September). 

Jarrow, The Monastery School at. R. B. Hepple (History, 
July). 

aieon and World Restoration. Rev. Dr. Joseph Silber- 
man (North American Review, July). 

Les Eglises Gallo-Romaines et le Siége Apostolique. Mgr. 
Batiffol (Revue d’Histoire de l’Eglise de France, Avril-Juin). 

Middle Ages, a Place for. Eileen Power, (Economica, 
June). 

Medieval Charity, The efficiency of. (Catholic Charities Re- 
view June). 

Medieval Intellectual Interests, The historical background 
of: A Study in paganism, Christianity, and the decline of an- 
cient science (Pedagogical Seminary ,June). 

Medieval Matrimony. Herbert Thurston (Dublin Review, 
July, August, September). 

Notre Histoire Politique. A. D. De Celles (Le Canada 
Francais, Juillet). 

Pole, Cardinal, Mission of to enforce the Bull of Deposition 
against Henry VIII. Rev. Paul Van Dyke, D.C.L. (English 
Historical Review, July). 

Pope’s Plea for Civilization, The. John C. Reville, S.J. 
(America, June 10). 

Pope’s Power for Peace, The. H. J. Grosch (Month, June). 

Race Migrations, The end of. Harold P. Fairchild (Yale 
Review, July). 

Persia, Religion and Politics in. Eldridge Colby (Open 
Court, July). 

Reunion, How to solve the Problem of. Richard Dewey 
(Month, September). 

Roman Empire, Disintegration of, The , and St. Augustine’s 
City of God II. E. G. Sihler (Biblical Review, July). 

Rome and the Anglicans. Bernard Holland (Hibbert Jour- 
nal, July). 

St. Ephrem, Lottore e Poeta (Civilta Cattolica, June 3). 

St. Vincent de Paul, Society of. James J. Reed (Catholic 
Charities Review, April). 

Smith, Dr. Preserved and Jesuit Morality. J. Harding 
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Fisher, S.J. (America, July 15). 

Spiritualism and Resurrection. Herbert Thurston (Month, 
June). 

Tacna-Arica Controversy, The. Herbert D. Wirght, Ph.D. 
(Catholic World, June). 

Thomistic and American Rights and Liberties. Edward F. 
Murphy, SS.J., Ph.D. (Catholic World, September). 

Tyburn, Past and Present. H. A. Atteridge (America, 
July 8). 

Une Théorie Créationiste et Futuriste de l’Apparition des 
Vivants. P. L. Melizain, O.P. (Revue Thomiste, Jan-Mars). 

Worcester Institutions six Centuries ago. Rt. Rev. E. H. 
Pearce, Litt.D. (Church Quarterly, July). 











NOTES AND COMMENT 


The Teaching of History— Hilaire Belloc discussing the teaching of 
history at the Conference of the Education Guild of Great Britain and 
Ireland, in London some months ago says: History is the resurrection 
of the flesh. It did not really raise the dead— luckily for them—but it 
did attempt the resurrection of the flesh. The ideal history would be a 
presentation to pupils if it were possible, of all the past with which 
they had to deal, with its climate, the expression of its people, its archi- 
tecture, its daily life; the whole thing as poignant, as vivid, as actual as 
the life which we were leading today. That would be the ideal method; 
and it was their business to see how nearly they could approach it. If 
they told a person what had happened in a foreign country they could not 
give every detail, they could not make the whole thing live. But by 
proper selection they could make it more or less vivid, and more or less 
true. History was, perhaps, the most important of the purely temporal 
subjects—excluding theology, which was the most important He would 
almost put it above mathematics, and it was certainly a great deal more 
important than the rotten stuff called philosophy, which was the asking 
of riddles, while nobody attempted to get to the truth. 

History added to human experience a third dimension. Our experience 
as living beings was a superficial thing, the depth to which we could 
penetrate being only a few years. He was now in his fifty-second year, 
and could just remember the verdict of the Tichborne trial, but he could 
not remember the war of 1870. That was the extent of his sounding line. 
Some men had a sounding line of eighty years, but for the mass of the 
population it was only a line of forty or fifty years. There was no one 
living now who could tell us by word of mouth what London was when it 
was a manageable town, or what England was when Englishmen were 
men of the country, and the town only existed from the country, and was 
the chief place of the countryside. History, properly taught, extended 
that sounding line so greatly that life took on a new aspect altogether. 
There was added the third dimension. History was the memory of the 
human race. Imperfect history was distorted memory, and no history was 
the loss of memory. 

Take monarchy. The modern world would have to come back to mon- 
archy; it could not get on as it was. Aristocracy was dead, and there 
could not be democracy in very large States, so we would have to come to 
monarchy. But who taught monarchy? Who in the public or elementary 
schools had any conception of monarchy—how the State went on when it 
was directed by one will? All we got in our histories were a few little 
silly jokes about it. How men were impregnated with it, and steeped in 
it, so that it made all the difference to society, we were told nothing about, 
because our history was bad. No large State of many millions, extend- 
ing over many hundred square miles, had ever long remained as a democ- 
racy. He thought democracy was the noblest of human forms of govern- 
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ment. It was extremely rare; he knew it when he saw it, and he knew 
we had not got it to-day, or anything like it. 

Here was another point on which history was the object-lesson of 
politics. There had hardly ever been a society which had enjoyed security 
and tranquillity and plenty over several generations. We had enjoyed it 
for nearly two hundred years, but it had now come to an end. We ought 
to realise how extremely lucky we had been, while only a few miles away 
on the Continent there were very few towns where men had not been seen 
dead in the streets. 

History, Mr. Belloc contended, could only be taught through the eye. 
The spoken or written word immediately evoked a mental picture, and the 
whole art was to get the picture right. A schoolmaster once told him 
that if the boys were to be trained into patriotic citizens, telling lies in 
history was necessary. A father would be a fool to tell his son all that he 
had done in his life. There was a lot to be said for that; but he had 
come to the conclusion that truth in history on the whole paid in the long 
run. 

There were three ways in which history could be made true to the eyes: 
(1) by vivid statement in history or historical novels; (2) the play and 
the pageant, which was the most satisfactory way; (3) the picture, in- 
cluding the moving picture. In regard to the still picture, Mr. Belloc paid 
a warm tribute to the historical accuracy and beauty of the pictures by 
Mr. Ford in the Houses of Parliament. 

History could be taught by the cinema, Mr. Belloc continued, which 
should be taken advantage of in our schools and even our universities, 
where it was too well needed. He admitted the commercial difficulties in 
the way of such a project, but said it ought to be possible to start with 
some such episodes as the execution of Mary Queen of Scots. There 
would have to be fidelity to the past in all that was done. By means 
of the cinema they could polish and polish the picture till everything was 
exactly right, and it would not matter if Anne of Austria talked the purest 
Cockney so long as her gestures were right. So far as he could see, 
there was no great financial difficulty in any cinema scheme, starting with 
a small beginning. 

Lord Howard de Walden said he had only recently seen people connected 
with the cinema, and had asked them as to the feasibility of Mr. Belloc’s 
suggestion. The answer was that there was not a producer in England 
who was fit to touch it. 


The Society of Ecclesiastical History of France.— This organization re- 
cently held its third general assembly under the chairmanship of Bishop 
Baudrillart. Thanks to the generosity of its 341 members and of friends, 
it has been able, even in these difficult times, to continue the publication 
of its Revue d'Histoire de l’Eglise de France, and is preparing to take 
the initiative in some publications to commemorate in 1925 the golden 
jubilee of the School of Historical Criticism, which was founded about the 
year 1875, and of the Law on free higher education and of Catholic In- 
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stitutes. The book will contain a number of articles from the Revue on 
subjects of local ecclesiastical history. The place on the Society’s Execu- 
tive Council rendered vacant by the death of the Comte de Franqueville 
was filled by the election of M. Auguste Brutalis, who is a member of the 
Academy of Inscriptions. 


Ancient Welsh Customs.—To those who look on Wales as a land lying 
under the mists of Calvinism, not only bitterly hostile to the ancient Faith, 
but successful in uprooting all traces of its former influence, it must 
come as something of a surprise to hear how many ancient Catholic cus- 
toms survive in the country. The mute ruins of abbeys and monastic 
buildings, so plentiful in the land, tell their story of former greatness and 
are eloquent in their testimony as to the religious belief of Wales in the 
ages of Faith, but what is even more striking is the survival, particularly 
in the more mountainous districts, of customs that proclaim, quite clearly, 
their Catholic origin. When a person falls sick and a parson or preacher 
is called in to offer spiritual consolation, he finds by the bedside a small 
table covered with a white cloth, and on it a candle, a glass of water and 
a clean, folded handkerchief. He has no idea of the significance of these 
preparations; neither has the sick man, ho simply explains that his grand- 
parents used to do thus, and it is “an old custom.” To a Catholic the 
origin is too obvious to need explanation. 

Another surviving custom is making the sign of the cross, which is 
still considered a protection in time of peril, and also used to confirm a 
statement. Children in particular, wishing to emphasise the truth of 
what they say, moisten the tips of the finger and make the sign of the 
cross on their foreheads, saying at the same time: “Crist Croes, tan 
poeth,” signifying that he who would tell a lie after signing himself with 
the cross of Christ will suffer eternal fire. The word “ymgroesi,” still 
commonly heard in the imperative, with the meaning “beware,” or “be on 
your guard,” meant originally to make the sign of the cross. In Le 
land’s “Collectanea” we read a long complaint about the constant use of 
this holy sign in Wales. 

“Mari Llwyd,” in some parts called “Ladi Wen,” is a mutilated frag- 
ment of an old mystery play, and probably represents the Flight into 
Egypt. This is still seen in Wales on “Old Christmas Day,” and in some 
parts children go to neighbors’ houses, taking a smal! bow! of water and a 
branch of evergreen, and sprinkle their friends with the water—pro- 
bably a survival of the use of holy water. In the Report of the Historical 
MSS. Commission we find several volumes dealing with Welsh manuscripts, 
and a number of fragments of Welsh Mystery Plays are mentioned. It 
is of interest to note that the early Welsh Puritans had Mystery Plays 
in some of their chapels, and they were so popular that considerable alarm 
was caused, as the stricter members contended thaey savoured too much 
of the theatre, and these performances were eventually suppressed. A 
number of these plays, in manuscript, may be seen in Cardiff library. 

A hundrd years ago, a favorite evening prayer was “Breuddwyd 
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Mair’—“Mary’s Dream”—in the form of a dialogue between the Virgin 
Mother and her Son. Many varieties of this dream have been collected, 
and it is interesting to find that the same devotion was popular in Ireland, 
too. Though evidently of Catholic origin, nothing seems known as to its 
early history. English versions were to be found in the border counties, 
and it would be interesting to find out how far this devotion flourished in 
England and whether it came from some Continental source. During the 
Penal days there were settlements of Welsh Catholics in France, the 
Lowlands, and North Italy, and it may have derived its origin from one of 
these countries. Perhaps some correspondent will tell us whether the 
same devotion flourished in the Highlands or the Isles. This, in absence 
of further information, would lead one to infer it was of Celtic origin. 

The spoliation of the monasteries wrought irreparable havoc with 
ancient Welsh manuscripts, but some priceless treasures escaped the gen- 
eral destruction, and are now carefully preserved in the National and 
other libraries. Ignorance and neglect are answerable for the loss of 
some manuscripts which escaped the intentional destruction of the Refor- 
mation. Some thirty or forty years ago, during repairs to an old house in 
the Vale of Neath, an ancient manuscript on vellum was found hidden in 
the thatched roof. The wise men of the district were invited to inspect the 
volume, and as they could make nothing of it beyond the fact that it had 
a “lot of crosses and things in gold and colours” they came to the con- 
clusion that it was a book of magic, and destroyed it! Pre-Reformation 
church plate has almost disappeared also. At Monmouth the late Father 
Abbot rescued a number of interesting and valuable relics of this kind, 
and at Dowlais is a pre-Reformation chalice still in use, on the foot of 
which is the inscription: “Davy ap Grefyt amerik aliter Ubarre ddick le 
herault a fait fr a paris cest galice po-prier dieu pour ces amys au moys 
davril lan mil iiii. lxix apres pasques.” Further information concerning 
“David ap Griffith the Armorican” would be of much interest—whose her- 
ald was he, what was he doing in Paris in 1469, and how did the chalice 
get to Dowlais. 

In addition to the opening of a diocesan college in Aberystwyth, an- 
other sign of Catholic activity in this Welsh University town, is the recent 
purchase by the “White Sisters” of a spacious house to enlarge their con- 
vent and school. Perhaps we may now hope to see the opening of a Catho- 
lie hostel for girls attending the University courses. The moderate fees 
charged at Aberystwyth, together with the superiority of its lectures, 
particularly in Law, Chemistry, Music and Education, coupled with the 
fine scenery, should make it one of the most popular Universities. 


Georges Goyau.— Few names are more prominent in historical circles 
in France and even beyond the seas than that of Georges Goyau. Recently 
the Comité France-Amerique appointed a jury composed of members of 
the French Academy and prominent critics to designate periodically the 
literary works most worthy of recommendation to the public of the two na- 
tions. At its last meeting, the jury selected from among all the works of 
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history submitted for its consideration The Religious History of the French 
Nation by Georges Goyau. The verdict agrees with the unanimous opinions 
expressed in the newspapers and reviews by the most eminent literary and 
historical critics, who hail the work of M. Goyau as one of the master- 
pieces of French thought and literature of recent years. 

The Histoire Religieuse is part of a historical work of vast proportions. 
In fulfillment of a plan conceived before the war, a group of scholars, 
under the direction of Gabriel Hanotaux, undertock to write a complete 
history of the French nation along absolutely original lines. The majority 
of former works embraced simultaneously political, military, artistic and 
religious events, described in a more or less chronological order. As a re- 
sult, religious events were frequently left in the background or were over- 
shadowed by coups d’etat, revolutions and wars, while the great religious 
figures of history, the saints, heads of religious orders and philosophers, 
appeared or disappeared from the scene as actors of secondary importance. 
The authors of the new history have chosen to adopt a wholly different 
scheme. In separate works, the scholars have written, each in his own 
special field, a literary history, a political history and a religious history. 
Thus the events of a same order are placed in their own class, where they 
follow a logical sequence, are explained in detail, and assume their full 
value. 

M. Georges Goyau, who was selected to write the religious history, was 
better qualified to do so than any man in France. A scholarly writer, 
he has long occupied a unique place as an observer and logical student of 
religious movements throughout the world. His books, of which the best 
known are Le Vatican (1895); L’Allemagne Religieuse (1897-1912); 
Autour du Catholicisme Social (1896-1913); Genéve, Ville-Eglise (1919) 
were received with favor by scholars and with gratitude by Catholics. In 
short the name of M. Goyau is a guarantee of authority, lucidity and 
ability. 

The subject to be handled was of such vast proportions and of such 
wealth, that the author was forced to synthetize in order to include it in a 
work of 700 pages. From the establishment of Christianity in Gaul until 
the renewal of relations with the Vatican two years ago, what an uninter- 
rupted chain of extraordinary, dramatic, often miraculous events! Before 
the coming of the first disciples of Christ, the Druids at Longport and at 
Chartres prayed before a statute dedicated “Vergini pariturae” (to the 
Virgin Mother). With Clovis, baptized by St. Remigius of Rheims, it may 
be said that the entire dynasty, the whole nation received baptism. From 
Saint Martin to Charlemagne, from Saint Bernard who reformed and in- 
creased the number of monasteries to the great architects and monks who 
covered the land “with a white mantle of cathedrals and churches”; from 
the King Saint Louis who led the crusade to the shepherdess of Domremy 
who delivered cities and saved the nation; from the struggles of the Re- 
formation to the times of Bossuet and Saint Vincent de Paul; from the 
destructions of the Revolution to the religious revival which brings such 
comforting hope today, the twenty long centuries represent an incom- 
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parable epic of action, thought, struggle and virtue, a vast moral drama, 
the different phases and lessons of which are filled with grandeur. 

Among a hundred other great lessons admirably illustrated by the 
author, one of the most striking is this: whenever it was necessary, the 
Divine Mind always provided incomparable women whose action was pow- 
erful and penetrated deeply: “Genevieve, impregnating the Gallo-Roman 
civilization with Christianity; Clotilde and Radegonde, civilizing the bar- 
barians through Christianity; Colette de Corbie, reviving in the western 
world the authentic Franciscan spirit and transforming it into a spirit of 
international peace; Joan of Arc, incarnating in her unique personality 
the old idea of Christendom with the younger idea of nationality; Marie de 
l’Incarnation and Mother Javoubey, carrying far beyond the seas the name 
of Christ and the enfranchisement by Christ of the so-called inferior 
races.” 

A great artist who is also a great Christian has provided the illustra- 
tions for this volume. Maurice Denis, the painter so well-known as a leader 
of one of the younger schools, has given a series of paintings of noble 
inspiration, entirely worthy of such a book. The illustration, like the text, 
is an act of faith. 

The election of Georges Goyau to the chair in the French Academy left 
vacant by the death of M. Denys Cochin has been hailed with satisfaction 
by all who know the work and worth of M. Goyau. Born in 1869, 
at Orleans, M. Goyau made his early studies in the lycée of 
his native city, and passing thence to the école normale supérieure, which 
he left with distinctions in history, he went for further study to the Ecole 
Francaise at Rome. At this Jast he found his métier, and some letters on 
religious questions sent to a daily paper were so favourably noted by M. 
Ferdinand Brunétiére that he straightway invited him to become a con- 
tributor to the Revue des Deux Mondes. That was twenty-seven years ago. 
What makes his election all the more appropriate is the fact of the friend- 
ship between them and that M. Cochin had repeatedly urged him to be- 
come a candidate for a chair at the Academy. Then, on M. Cochin’s 
death, his widow told him how pleased she would be so see him in her hus- 
band’s place. “And so,” as M. Goyau told a Figaro interviewer, “I pre- 
sented myself, I was elected and I am well pleased.” 


A New Library.— Historians say that the new Clements Library, to be 
built at Ann Arbor, Mich., will house one of the most valuable collections 
of Americana in the country. The library and books are the gift of Hon. 
William L. Clements of Bay City, a member of the Board of Regents of the 
University of Michigan. 

Over a long period of years, Mr. Clements has had as his regular re- 
presentatives in New York and London two men who stand at the head of 
the trade in Americana, and one of the reasons the library is, as a whole, 
so good and the books, individually, such desirable copies is that he has 
kept in close personal touch with men at the head of the book-selling fra- 
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ternity. In a recent letter Harvard’s librarian, Mr. Winship, discussing the 
valuable collection soon to be housed in an appropriate building, said: 

“No fisherman ever got half the satisfaction that Mr. Clements had 
when he landed the wonderful copy of ‘Harlot’s Virginia,’ than which no 
book has been more eagerly sought during the last hundred years. Com- 
pared with this, Shakespeare folios and Gutenberg Bibles are as wares of 
the market place to crown jewels before crowns went out of fashion. 
This account of the Chesapeake region southerly, with the John White illus- 
trations which were engraved for the Dr. Bry edition of Hariot, make it 
possible to understand what the earliest English settlers encountered more 
fully and more accurately than can be known concerning any other region 
colonized at that priod. This part of Dr. Bry is only one in a long series 
of similar narratives, a bedrock for building any old American historical 
structure, of which Mr. Clements had patiently acquired a set that can 
keep company with the four that have long been rivals for the title of 
‘best.’ 

The value of the books has been placed at well over $300,000 and, ac- 
cording to a bibliophile, “the university treasury does not hold a bond that 
is any surer to increase in value than the older of these books, which have 
gone up steadily at a fairly uniform rate since before the year 1750.” This 
gift of priceless and rare books bearing on the early history of our coun- 
try will make the Professorship of American History at Michigan one of 
the prized positions in American universities. 

As planned the building will cover a plot of ground 80 by 100 feet and 
will be two stories high, above a deep basement. The design is Italian 
Renaissance. 


An Ancient American Parish Thos. E. Kealy in a recent contribution 
to America tells graphically the story of Eastport, Maine. He says: 


Eastport can trace its early history back to the closing years 
of the eighteenth century. Yet distant as this now seems from 
our time, it does not approach the years that have passed since 
Mother Church has exercised her influence, or settled her mission- 
aries on these shores. Long before the pilgrim had trod the rocky 
sands of Plymoth, the humble Catholic missionary had delivered 
the Divine message to the dusky children of the Western world. 

To this charming bay which now washes the boundaries to two 
great nations, the illustrious Champlain came in the summer of 
1604, to establish a colony. Under the orders of his chief, De- 
Monts, this great Catholic leader carefully explored our New Eng- 
land coast, entered our rivers and harbors, finally to settle on a 
little island about fifteen miles up the river from modern East- 
port. To this island called by the Indians Muttoneguis together 
with the river which washed its shores, the now historic appella- 
tion Sainte Croix was given. This name was afterwards appro- 
priated for the first Catholic Church erected in Boston, for the 
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first Catholic college opened in New England, in memory of what, 
after all, must be considered as the first efforts to implant Chris- 
tian truths in the hearts of the New England Indians; for here 
they were first brought in contact with the Catholic priest; here 
they learned their first lessons, tasted of the delights, the consola- 
tions of our holy Faith. 

While the efforts of DeMonts to plant a colony on Holy Cross 
Island, may have been doomed to failure in a material sense, as 
is amply attested by the abandoned homes of Champlain’s model 
village, a year later, yet we must pause to express our admira- 
tion that seeds of Christian truth here sown for the first time by 
the Catholic priests who accompanied the otherwise ill-fated ex- 
pedition have never ceased to bear fruit. The noble Passama- 
quoddies have long directed their frail barken canoes up and 
down Holy Cross River, to and fro arross Passamaquoddy Bay. 
In all our struggles for the maintenance of our liberties, they have 
been our loyal allies, but whilst traveling hand in hand with us, 
they have not for a moment forgotten these early Christian 
lessons, or ceased to welcome the Catholic missionary to their 
humble homes. Times there have been when the priest came but 
seldom, when his visits were few and far between, but there has 
never been a moment when the faithful Passamaquoddies were 
not ready to travel far to revive the ministrations of their Church. 

About the time the first white settlers were locating at Moose 
Island, now Eastport, the Indians appear to have taken up their 
permanent residence at Sybaik or Pleasant Point where they have 
since remained. 

On this spot, rightly named, for nearly a century and a half, 
they have enjoyed the ministrations of the few wandering priests 
that toiled through our trackless forests for the salvation of 
Christian souls. While the present parish of Eastport did not 
then exist, it was nevertheless in germ, and was brought into 
reality through the fidelity of the Catholic Indians, among whom 
it is our privilege to meet the men who laid the foundations of our 
magnificent New England Church. Fresh from the fulfilment of 
their duties at Pleasant Point these heroic, zealous men sought 
out the few strugling Catholic families in the neighboring settl-e 
ments, gathered them for Divine services, finally to establish what 
has since been the frontier parish of St. Joseph at Eastport, 
Maine. Their task was one more easily recorded than done. To 
seek out the scattered children of the Church, to find them after 
long years of isolation, unfed and unnourished by the sources of 
Christian life was indeed a task worthy of apostolic zeal, a task 
which gave no assurance of reward or recompense save on the 
eternal shores. For a period of over twenty-five years the spark 
of faith was kept alive at Eastport and Pleasant Point through 
the zeal and sacrifices of Francis Ciquard, Jonh Cheverus, and 
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James Romagné, illustrious French exiles whose memories should 
be ever dear to the children of the Catholic Church in America. In 
a letter under date of July 31, 1797, the first Bishop of Boston, 
John Cheverus, writes at length on his first visit to Pleasant 
Point, mentions that it was his intention to visit the few Catho- 
lics in the neighborhood as well as several gentlemen who had 
called on him. He was simply at this time the missionary priest, 
Father Cheverus. From an old diary kept by the Rev. Ephrem 
Abbott, we learn that some years later, June 30, 1811, the Catholic 
Bishop Cheverus gave a discourse, in a Protestant church, on the 
character of St. Paul. 

The Indian missionary, James Romagné, continued to visit the 
few Catholics of Eastport until his return to France in the fall 
of 1818. The next priest to take up the burdens of frontier mis- 
sionary life was the famed Father Charles Ffrench, O.P., brother 
of the Protestant Bishop of Galway, Ireland. Father Ffrench 
came to Pleasant Point and Eastport in the early spring of 1827 
to prepare for the coming of Benedict Fenwick, second Bishop of 
Boston, who made his first visit to the Passamaquoddy Tribe and 
Eastport in the summer of 1827. Like his illustrious predecessor, 
Bishop Fenwick delivered a sermon in one of the Protestant 
churches of Eastport.. 

Before leaving Eastport, Bishop Fenwick selected a lot and 
started a subscription for the erection of a Catholic church, a pro- 
ject which was soon carried into effect by Father Ffrench, who 
laid the corner-stone in May the following year. 

Opening the old baptism and marriage records of St. Joseph’s 
Church, one notes that the parish has been served by many a man 
whose fame is nearly a byword in New England church history. 
We meet here Fathers Cronin, Demiller, Flood, Kirnan, McMahan, 
Carraher, Boyce and O’Donnell; the Jesuit Fathers, Bapst, De- 
Necker, Force, Kenedy, Pacciorini, Vigilanti and Moore; again, 
Fathers Parrish, Mochell, Gillen, Murphy, Imasso, Durnin, Vetro- 
mile, Carnes, Lee, Mattocks, Adams, Wiessel, Coffey and the Rev. 
John O’Dowd, late pastor of Sacred Heart Church, Portland. 
Jesuits, Dominicans, Benedictines, French missionaries and illus- 
trious diocesan prests. 


The Catholic Encyclopedia The Supplement to the Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia, printed and bound uniformly with the volumes of the original work, 
which it brings up to date, consists of 786 pages and contains 2,157 articles 
of value to all who desire information concerning Church affairs and the 
various contacts of religion with art, sociology, science and other matters 
closely connected with religion in its various manifestations. 

Of special interest are the articles on latter day movements, partly re- 
ligious, partly therapeutic, such as Christian Science, New Thought, 
Psychoanalysis, all treated historically, doctrinally, statistically and, in a 
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friendly sense, critically. The Salvation Army and the Young Men’s and 
Young Women’s Christian Assaciations are among the articles of this 
class. 

Blue Laws, Prohibition, Birth Contral, which is discussed under Popu- 
lation, Euthanasia, Twilight Sleep, are articles which will naturally ex- 
cite interest. The writer on Blue Laws would reconcile the reader to them 
as things of the past, as they were fewer in the American Colonies and 
more lenient than those which prevailed in England at the time, and never 
so severe or excessive in penalty as our present day Volstead Act. 

Social and political movements receive liberal treatment: Bolshevism, 
Soviet, Spartacus Group, Sabotage, Popular Action (Action Populaire) in 
France, so successful in organizing French Catholics for social work, and 
so highly approved by the French Bishops and the Holy See, and alto- 
gether so much like the social department of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Council in this country. There are over fifty articles on education 
and educational institutions, not to mention the hundred or more religious 
communities of men and women engaged in education, which are also fully 
treated. 

Among the 225 biographies contained in the volume are those of Bailly, 
Baker, Benson, Capocci, Castle, Cochin, Deroulede, De Mun, Duhem, Ga- 
tard, Gigot, Haeckel, Von Hertling, Kilmer, Psichari, Shields, Stuart, 
Thureau-Dangin, Weber, and Zahm. 

The progress of religion is reflected in this work throughout, and the 
contrast also in the growth of the one great communion that emphasizes the 
spiritual element of religion as compared with the later movements that 
seem to submerge the spiritua! under the matcrial making bodily health 
paramount over the life of the soul. In the article on Union of Churches it 
appears that differences over this tendency rather than disputes about 
creeds, is keeping the various religious bodies as wide apart as ever and 
even causing new divisions. 

The work is published by The Encyclopedia Press, 119 East 57th Street, 
New York. 


The Benedictines in England—There is hardly a spot in the two king- 
doms of England and Scotland but bears the impress left by the monks of 
St. Benedict in a former generation. For although the other great reli- 
gious orders bore a powerful part in the erection of English civilization, 
it is to the Benedictine order that this country owes most of all—for was it 
not a Benedictine monk, St. Augustine of Canterbury, who was sent by a 
fellow-Benedictine, Pope St. Gregory the Great, to carry the Gospel to the 
English? 

Benedictinism of the past and of the present stares one at almost every 
step taken in this country. Imagine landing in England from the east; 
say at Ebbsfleet on the east coast, which is the spot where St. Augustine 
and his twelve companions first landed. They took their way to Canter- 
bury, where eventually the great Abbey of St. Augustine and the mighty 
cathedral arose under the hands of the Benedictine monks. 
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Between Canterbury and London, on an imaginary tour from east to 
extreme west across England and Wales, the way is a pilgrimage from one 
old Benedictine foundation to another, ending momentarily at the great and 
glorious shrine of the Confessor at Westminster Abbey. The way goes 
west, and the ruins of magnificent Reading, whose last Abbot died a mar- 
tyr’s death, are passed. Ruins or remains of priories and churches are 
passed, and then one comes to the stark and broken walls of wonderful 
Glastonbury, then on to the western country, where the now Anglican 
cathedral of Gloucester stands still perfect as the former abbey church of 
the Gloucester Benedictines. Tintern is passed and then comes the Welsh 
border with more monastic remains. The ruins of Neath Abbey, then 
further into Wales to find traces of the Cistercians at Whitland, then on to 
Caldey on the seacoast and ending with St. Dogmael’s almost on the very 
edge of the west coast of Wales. 

Or, again, imagine landing from the south. The first monastic house is 
sighted in the Isle of Wight, where the French Benedictines, who were ex- 
pelled from their country, have their abbey at Quarr. The way northward 
through the southern counties and the midlands lies among a never-ending 
series of ruins that mark former homes of the Benedictines. Some of 
the churches are still perfect and are in use by the Anglicans. Such as 
these are Selby Abbey, the Priory of the Holy Trinity in York, the Min- 
ster of Peterborough, and there are modern houses and fine churches 
where the Benedictines are living, such as the great Abbey of St. Law- 
rence at Ampleforth, near the city of York. York city has its own magni- 
ficent ruins in the Abbey of St. Mary, while the county of Yorkshire itself 
is the richest of any in its monastic ruins—Fountains, Jorvaulx, Rievaulx 
and many another. And so the journey continues until great Durham is 
reached, which also is perfect, and now gives episcopal shelter to an 
Angelican Bishop. 

The marks of the Benedictines still linger in the two ancient Universi- 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge, for some of the colleges were originally 
houses of studies maintianed at the universities by the abbeys for the edu- 
cation of their monks. This tradition has been restored, and the English 
Benedictine monks once more have their houses of studies within the uni- 
versities. But even in the habits and customs of the universities there are 
traces of the Benedictines; for the academic gown of a master of arts is a 
survival of the sleeved cowl of the Benedictine monks, while the hoods of 
the various academic degrees are in shape much like the capacious hoods 
still worn in the English Benedictine Congregation. 

In spite of the devastating flood of the Reformation that swept the re 
ligious orders out of England, the Benedictines have made great progress 
since the passing of the Catholic Emancipation Act in 1829. Besides con- 
vents and priories, the English Benedictine Congregation has its abbeys 
of Downside, of which Cardinal Gasquet was at one time prior; Ample 
forth, Woolhampton, which is the new home of Douay Abbey, expelled from 
France in recent years, and the Abbey of Belmont, which was formerly the 
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Cathedral Priory of the Diocese of Newport and Menevia before the Car- 
diff Archbishopric was founded. 

In the south there are two houses of the Congregation of France, Quarr 
Abbey, and St. Michael’s Abbey at Farnborough, a house founded by the 
late Empress Eugenie. At ancient Buckfast, once a home of the Cister- 
cians in Devonshire, the Benedictines of the Cassinese Congregation of the 
Primitive Observance have a flourishing abbey, while there is another 
house of the Cassinese of St. Augustine’s Abbey, Ramsgate, near to the 
spot where St. Augustine first landed. Caldey Abbey, standing in the midst 
of the sea off the south Welsh coast, exists at present as an autonomous 
house; while Erdington Abbey, formerly a house of the Beuron Congrega- 
tion, is about to be closed and the work handed over to the Redemptorists. 
In Scotland the Benedictnes have an abbey at Fort Augustus, while not 
far distant is an abbey of Benedictine nuns. 

The recent opening of the famous Abbey Church at Buckfast is the 
subject of an interesting article in the Universe: 


The great English statesman and scholar, William Ewart 
Gladstone, once said: “Since the first three hundred years of per- 
secution, the Roman Catholic Church has marched for fifteen hun- 
dred years at the head of human civilization, and has driven, 
harnessed to its chariot as the horses of a triumphal car, the chief 
intellectual and material forces of the world; its greatness, glory, 
grandeur and majesty have been almost, though not absolutely, 
all that, in those respects, the world has had to boast of.” 

A long list of notable instances, among Catholic clergy and lay- 
men, could be given to show that the men who made our modern 
civilization were Catholics—almost every one. Despite the cnarges 
of hostile critics, the Church has always encouraged science and 
progress, instead of impeding it. It has been fittingly pointed out 
that the means of successfully studying sceince were first afforded 
where the influence of the Church was most potent. 

We allude to this subject to-day because the first church in 
England to be rebuilt on its pre-Reformation foundations, and by 
monks themselves, was solemnly blessed at Buckfast Abbey, Devon, 
on Wednesday. 

The history of every lasting good work tells the same story. 
Only through many tribulations can be laid the foundations of any 
enduring scheme for the salvation of souls. The motives of its 
founders must be tried so as by fire. Anxious as the Abbot of 
Buckfast during these past sixteen years has been to see his 
church erected, absolutely certain as he was that the scheme was 
inspired by Heaven, in memory of the first of the restored line of 
Abbots of Buckfast, his one and only desire was to submit himself 
and his purposes to the Divine Will. 

The day of triumph arrived on Wednesday, when the solemn 
blessing of the church took place with all the wealth of cere- 
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monies that go to make up the external worship of the Catholic 
Church. 

The proceedings marking the opening of the new church are 
extending over a week. 

His Eminence Cardinal Bourne signalised his interest, on this 
auspicious occasion, by preachng the sermon at Thursday’s pro- 
ceedings. 

Numerous clergy and laity from within and without the diocese 
of Plymouth assisted at the solemn and significant gathering, and 
joined in the great and solemn act of homage to God. 

Three thoughts filled th emind as one witnessed the joyful cere- 
mony. On February 25, 1538, the traitor Abbot, Gabriel Donne, 
surrendered Buckfast Abbey to Henry VIII. On February 24, 
1903, Dom Boniface Natter, the first Abbot with canonical suc- 
cession to a monastery suppressed by Henry VIII., and the first 
of the restored line of Abbots of Buckfast, was solemnly enthroned 
after the Pontifical Mass, the lesson of which narrated how St. 
Matthias was chosen to fill the vacant place of the traitor, Judas. 

On August 2, 1922, Dom Anscar Vonier, the second of the re- 
stored line of the Abbots of Buckfast, surrounded by his black- 
robed brethren, and in the presence of the Bishop of Plymouth, 
clergy and various Religious in the habits of their Order, wit- 
nessed the solemn blessing of the new monastic church, which has 
risen like the fabulous phoenix from its ante-Reformation ashes. 
What a subject would this not be for three pictures from the brush 
of an eminent painter: the first depicting the departure of the 
traitor, Gabriel Donne, with his coadjutors, only one of whom pro- 
tested to the end; the second showng the enthronement of Dom 
Boniface Natter, the first of the restored line of Abbots; the third 
setting forth the solemn blessing of the new church, crowned with 
ceremonies; mysterious blessings, lights, incense, vestments, and 
many other things in accordance with discipline and Apostolic 
tradition. 

The fame of Buckfast Abbey and its new church is well known 
on the Continent as in the British Isles, but it was only this year 
that an article in the Universe, which found its way across the 
sea, brought it home to many old admirers of Buckfast how strong 
an interest this famous Devonshire senctuary has for them, eman- 
ating as it does from the Mother House of La Pierre-qui-Vire. 

What has “gone home” with the British public is that the work 
of rebuilding has been carried out by the monks themselves, whose 
perseverance and courage has been of an astounding order. Visit- 
ors need not be reminded of Brother Peter, who has been “foreman 
of the job.” With him has worked a little band of monks, whose 
labours have been unceasing and gigantic, because inspired by 
faith. 

It is not too much too say that the Catholic world in England 
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has this week been united in the opening of Buckfast Church—an 
opening with characteristics so clear and evident and so wonderful 
that it stands out alone among celebrations of the same kind. The 
inauguration of Buckfast’s new church has in it a peculiar joy, 
a wondearful record of graces, that could not be passed over. The 
opening is a movement of gratitude raised up to Our Lady of 
Buckfast by her black-robed children. 

Forty years ago the name of Buckfast was on the map, but no 
one could say much more about it. Connected with medizval 
monasticism, its old ruins alone remained as a relic of the past. 
Now it has risen to a height of fame to which in its brightest days 
it had never aspired. It may be said now, without exaggeration, 
that Buckfast is one of the most famous sanctuaries in England. 

And who has made it so? Not troops, nor wars, nor kings, nor 
princes. No one looks now to the old ruins to explan the fame of 
Buckfast. The new church on the old ruins is now the attracton, 
the glory of Buckfast, the centre of England’s Catholic attention 
and the Church’s joy. Looking at this fact, everyone with an his- 
torical instinct will wish to ask, who has done this? Who has 
made known Buckfast to the ends of the British Isles—and 
further? 

The world sees to-day in this secluded spot the most signal 
triumph of artlessness over worldly wisdom. For not the least 
wonder of Buckfast is the opposition it has, at times, excited and 
overcome. Its history is well known, and there is no mystery at all 
about it. One need not dwell upon it except to note the fact that 
no sanctuary in England has had to encounter such opposition in 
times past, or has so signally triumphed over it all. Buckfast now 
reposes in calm majesty under the shadow of its famous shrine 
of Our Lady. There we see the strength of faith written in stone. 
While the material development of Buckfast in late years forms 
a subject of gratitude, much more wonderful than stones or bricks, 
than crowds or money, is the miracle of grace which stands out 
with such grandeur and splendour. The “foolishness of God” has 
confounded the wise, not because it is folly, but because it is God’s, 
which to the self-idolatrous would appear folly. God’s power and 
goodness, and Mary’s protection, have all been so marked as to be 
the plainest evidence of a Divine grace. 

As to any opposition in the past, the memory of it can be ut- 
terly absorbed into this season of joy and celebrations, extending 
over a week, or remembered only as a gem of glory in the crown of 
Our Lady of Buckfast. 

As if to give the opening its perfect plentitude of gladness, 
His Eminence Cardinal Bourne is taking part in the celebrations, 
and his visit would appear to be entirely an act of grace, so to 
speak, for there seems to be no record of a Cardinal ever having 
visited Buckfast before the Reformation or since—until now. 
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All roads led to Buckfast on Wednesday for the solemn blessing 
of the church and the translation of the ancient statue of Our 
Lady form the temporary church to the new shrine. The Bishop 
of Plymouth presided at this ceremony. A procession, followed by 
the community in full monastic dress, marched slowly from the 
temporary church, which has stood in such good stead, across the 
Abbey grounds, singing Litanies to the new edifice. The line of 
route was crowded with spectators. The blessings of Holy Church 
were given; the solemn prayers imploring the protection of 
Almighty God, for whose worship a temple had been erected, were 
offered up. 

Thus, with the same sacred rites as Waverly and Fountains in 
the days of old, was inaugurated the new abbey church of Our 
Lady of Buckfast. Nor must it be omitted that the Blessed Virgin, 
under this title, plays an important role in the revival of this an- 
cient church. It is dedicated to her, as is indicated by its name. 

In pre-Reformation days a certain statue of Our Lady, known 
as Our Lady of Buckfast, was venerated by the faithful. This 
statue, it was thought, was destroyed in the general desecration of 
the 16th century, but during the excavations in 1884 a large piece 
of the statue was discovered. This was of painted stone 3 ft. 8 in. 
in height. The whole statue was restored and given back for the 
veneration by the faithful in 1903. 

The statue represents the Madonna clothed in blue star- 
spangled cloak over a rose-red robe, and holding the Divine Child 
upon her right arm. On Wednesday Our Lady of Buckfast was 
placed in her ancient shrine, after a lapse of nearly four centuries. 

The church, which has now been erected entirely on the old 
foundations of the 12th century one, is, internally, 240 ft. in 
length, with a total width, internally, including aisles, 62 ft. 

The church is cruciform in plan, and, like all Cistercian 
churches, has a comparatively short eastern arm comprising all 
the presbytery, or sanctuary, of three bays, westward of which is 
the crossing, 25 ft. wide, westward of which, again, is the struc- 
tural nave of nine bays, three of which form the monks’ choir, 
and will be furnished with two rows of stalls and separated from 
the actual nave by a rood screen. 

The north and south aisles are carried round the presbytery 
forming an ambulatory behind the High Altar, and beyond this 
are six eastern chapels forming a species of eastern transept, 
as at Fountains Abbey and Durham Cathedral, where however, 
the number of chapels is nine 

These chapels are dedicated respectively to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, St. Benedict, St. Joseph, St. Michael, the Holy Souls, and 
the Guardian Angels. 

There are two more chapels opening from the north and south 
transepts respectively, that on the north side dedicated to Our 
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Lady, and containing the restored statue of Our Lady of Buck- 
fast; and that on the south dedicated to the Holy Cross. 

It is intended also to have small altars facing eastward 
against each of the nave piers, as was formerly the case at St. 
Alban’s Abbey, and elsewhere; one of these, dedicated to St. 
Edith, is already given and is in position. 

The High Altar stands in the eastern bay of the Presbytery 
and is raised three steps above the floor. It consists of a marble 
slab 11 ft. long by 3 ft. wide, and is 6 in. thick. In front it is 
supported on four marble columns with carved capitals, and is 
attached at the back to a stone wall supporting the re-table, with 
panels carved with the Instruments of the Passion. It is sur- 
rounded by six columns which will support golden angels. The 
ornamental wrought-iron work connected with the columns will 
support rich silk hangings at the back and sides. 

The Abbot’s throne, standing in the north-west bay of the 
presbytery, is entirely constructed from very beautiful late 15th 
century carved oak work, which came from a manor house not far 
distant which belonged to the Abbey in former days, and which 
was built by one of the later Abbots before the dissolution 
Four of the eastern chapels have already their altars completed 
and fixed, and the Lady Altar is in greater part completed. 

Internally the church is entirely constructed of Bath stone, 
and the filling in of the vaulting between the ribs is of red sand- 
stone from the locality. 

Externally the walls are of local grey limestone, with win- 
dows, turrets, and other dressings of Ham Hill stone. 

The windows are glazed with lead glazing of early design, 
and the Lady Chapel has already its three windows filled with 
stained glass. The two eastern lights have the subject of the 
Annunciation, and on the north side the Assumption. 

The church, with all its fittings, together with the monastic 
buildings, have been built from the designs of the architect, Mr. 
Frederick A. Walters, F.S.A., of 28, Great Ormond Street, Queen 
Square, London, W.C.1. 

The whole of the work has been carried out by the monks 
themselves, under the direction of the architect, and in the earlier 
stages by a clerk of works. The plan and character of the 12th 
century church has been followed, with the exception of the pro- 
bably low Cistercian tower, which by special desire will be re- 
placed by one more in accordance with Benedictine traditions, 
although at present it is only carried sufficiently high to allow 
of the hanging of the peal of fourteen bells. 

Up to the present time the value of the structural work car- 
ried out on the church since 1906 is estimated at over £20,000, the 
greater part at pre-war values, but owing to all the building 
work being done by the monks, the cost has been far less. 
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Mr. Frederick A. Walters, F.S.A., designed and superintended 
the work from the commencement in 1883, including the tracing 
and uncovering of the foundation of the whole of the original 
building. 

Dom Anscar Vonier, the present Abbot, was born at Rings- 
chuaitt, in Wurtemburg, 1875. He entered the Buckfast com- 
munity in 1888, at the age of thirteen, was professed in 1893, and 
ordained priest at the abbey in 1899 by the late Dr. Grahom, 
Bishop of Plymouth. 

In November, 1905, Dom Anscar was sent from Buckfast to 
teach philosophy at St. Anselmo, in Rome, where he took his own 
academical degree. 

It was after leaving Rome for Spain in the summer of 1906 
that he joined the late Abbot, Dom Boniface Natter, the first of 
the restored line of Buckfast abbots, and was shipwrecked with 
him and narrowly escaped death. The “Sirio” struck on the 
rocks off Cape Palos, not far from Cartagena, off the coast of 
Spain, on August 4th, 1906. The tragic circumstances of such 
an heroic death, as narrated on his return to Buckfast by Dom 
Anscar, who was on the ship at the time, could not but have con- 
tributed to produce the most powerful emotions on the minds of 
his religious brethren. That same year he was consecrated Abbot, 
when he was the youngest in the Order. He is the author of 
“The Human Soul and Its Relations With Other Spirits,” “The 
Christian Mind,” etc. His numerical place among the Abbots 
of Buckfast cannot be assigned, as not more than thirty-five 
names of his predecessors have been recovered. It is sufficient 
that Buckfast Abbey, colonised by Benedictines of the Sacred 
Heart from La Pierre-qui-Vire, in 1882, and rebuilt on its ancient 
site, has the proud distinction of being the only recovered abbey 
of those dissolved by HenryVIII. Long may it continue to 
flourish under the wise rule of Dom Anscar Vonier! 


Exodus of Religious Orders from England——When the French Gov- 
ernment drove out the religious orders it was a loss to France, but a very 
distinct gain to England. And now that the French Government seems 
to have repented, and to have invited the exiled religious to return to 
their native land; it is France’s gain and England’s loss. 

About two years ago this exodus began, and some French nuns from 
the Isle of Wight went back to Brittany. But the present movement is 
much more serious, for the Isle of Wight is losing the great Benedictine 
community of monks at Quarr Abbey as well as the nuns at St. Cecilia’s 
Abbey in the neighboring town of Ryde. 

When the Quarr monks first came to English shores they settled at a 
great country mansion in the Isle of Wight known as Appuldurcombe 
House. Later on they acquired a property known as Quarr Abbey, on 
which were the ruins of an ancient monastic house of that name, and here 
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was built a hugh abbey with a fine church, in which the choir monks cele- 
brated the Divine Offices every day, attracting to this island students of 
plain chant from all parts of the world. 

The abbot of this community enjoyed a double title. For although he 
was both the canonical and territorial sense Abbot of Quarr, he was 
also Abbot of Solesmes, the monastic home in France which is the head- 
quarters of the Benedictine Congregation of France. So the Quarr monks 
have packed up their belongings, including the valuable library in which 
is the material on which the reform of plain chant was constructed, and 
only a small band will be left behind to keep the monastry going. 

But this depletion of the ranks of the religious orders in England 
will, no doubt, go on all over the country. Many years ago there was a 
rumor that the French Government was about to expel the Carthusians, 
and so the Fathers of this order bought a property in Hilaire Belloc’s 
favorite country of Sussex, and here they have built a gigantic monastry, 
which is reputed to be large enough to contain all the French Carthusians. 
As a matter of fact, the Fathers of the Grande Chartreuse went to Spain; 
but there is a very large Carthusian community in England, and it is not 
expected that these Fathers will be returning to France. 

Among the exiled Benedictine monks is the flourishing community at 
St. Michael’s Abbey at Farnborough. The Abbot of this house is the fa- 
mous scholar Dom Fernand Cabrol, who is known throughout the learned 
world for his liturgical researches. This abbey was founded and en- 
dowed by the late Empress Eugenie, and in the crypt of the abbey church 
the Empress lies buried, together with the Emperor, and her son, the 
Prince Imperial, who was killed in the Zulu War. 

There are numbers of convents also scattered up and down the coun- 
try, founded by nuns exiled from France. Their return to their native 
land will leave a serious gap that will be hard to fill. 

But it is possible that these various communities of monks and sisters 
will leave small communities behind. In almost every case large estab- 
lishments have been set up, particularly in the case of the Benedictines at 
Ryde, Quarr, and Farnborough, and in any case the religious life will 
be maintained, though in a perhaps less comprehensive form. 

In some instances the war was responsible for the return of religious. 
For example the Abbot of Caermaria, in Wales, who came over from 
France with his community found his monks so scattered as a result of 
the war that he was obliged to close the house, and return to France. A 
like fate overtook the once flourishing Benedictine abbey of Erdington, near 
Birmingham, whence monks have gone back to Germany and the Redemp- 
torist Fathers have taken over their parish and house The French Cis- 
tercians, who settled in the county of Devon, where they revolutionized 
the industry of sheep breeding, have also gone back to France; and 
although the English religious orders are in a flourishing state, the loss of 
these great monastic centers from the English countryside is serious both 
from a religious as well as an economic point of view. For, however un- 
willing the Protestent English might be to admit the fact, the coming of 
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the French monastic orders to England brought an appreciable amount 
of local prosperity, and many who were indifferent to the religious min- 
istrations of the monks and nuns, were the beneficiaries of the local in- 
dustrial prosperity that followed their coming. 

The community of Benedictine nuns that goes back to France from St. 
Cecilia’s Abbey, in the Isle of Wight, is one of the greatest importance. 
Numbering some 80 choir nuns, not counting the lay sisters and the other 
persons of the abbey, these nuns celebrate the Divine Office daily in choir 
with a dignity and solemnity hardly to be met with elsewhere. The great 
conventual church which they built, with its imposing nuns’ choir at the 
side, was daily crowded with visitors at both High Mass and Vespers, 
when the nuns rendered the plain chant with a singular beauty. 

The community is unique in the fact that among its professed nuns 
are four Royal ladies; three of them members of the Imperial Bourbon- 
Parma family, and a fourth a Princess of the Bavarian Lowenstein fam- 
ily. The King of Spain invariably visited the abbey on his frequent visits 
to England, and it is stated on very reliable authority that more than 
one crowned Head has sought the advice of an aged Royal lady whose 
experience, before she became a nun, admirably fitted her to give advice 
to Royalties in difficulties. The former Empress Zita of Austria has two 
of her sisters among the nuns of this abbey and at one time there were 
rumors that the Empress would settle in the neighborhood of the convent. 


First Fruits— Dr. Guilday in a contribution to the N. C. W. C. 
Bulletin says regarding the American Catholic Historical Association, or- 
ganized mainly through his untiring efforts to promote historical studies 
in the United States: 

At the second annual meeting of the American Catholic Historical 
Association, held during Christmas week, 1921, at St. Louis, the French 
Ambassador, M. Jusserand, called the attention of the members to the 
great part taken by the Benedictines of France in reawakening the inter- 
est of the world in historical studies. The names of the Benedictine monks, 
Mabillon, Ruinart, Martene, Calmet, and Montfaucon, were mentioned as 
examples of what was a veritable galaxy of scholars who found their in- 
spiration for historical resarch in the quiet and peace of the cloister. 

What these French Benedictines did in their day, the present Librarian 
of the Vatican Library, the English Benedictine, Cardinal Gasquet, has 
done in our own. To say that he has revolutionized modern English 
opinion on the Reformation period is far from exaggeration. He caught 
up the spirit of Father John Lingard, the best historian England ever 
produced, and he carried on the struggle for the truth against even 
greater odds than Lingard experienced. 

American scholars of all denominations were present when the Ameri- 
ean Catholic Historical Association was founded at Cleveland in 1919, and 
in the first and second annual meetings (Washington, 1920, and St. Louis, 
1921). Many of the leading historians of our best Universities and Col- 
leges were present to listen to the scholarly papers read. To them and 
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to all who are interested in the progress of Catholic historical studies, it 
must be very gratifying to learn that one of the first fruits of the Asso- 
ciation is a Benedictine historical revival in the United States. 

Under the guidance of Father Edmund Pusch, O.S.B., of St. Benedict’s 
College, Atchison, Kansas, Father Bede Maler, 0.S.B., of Evansville, In- 
diana, Father Benedict Seidel, O.S.B., of Peru, Illinois, and Father Felix 
Fellner, O.S.B., of St. Vincent’s Archabbey, Beatty, Pa., an effort is be- 
ing made to form a coéperative union of all the Benedictine colleges and 
houses of study in the United States. The following suggestions have 
been sent to the heads of all these institutions: 

1. To awaken a greater interest in the study of Church History in our 
seminaries and colleges. 

2. To start a department of local history in every institution. 

3. To give credit and time to the person or persons in charge, in order 
to make such a department a success. 

4. To give an opportunity to those interested in archival work for 
special training. 

5. To put into practice the canons of the New Code regarding diocesan 
archives. 

6. That furthering historical work shall be taken up by our General 
Chapters. 

7. To prepare archives at once in order to prevent the further de- 
struction of historical material. 

8. To publish a Benedictine Historical Quarterly, a Benedictine Year- 
Book. 

9. To have short biographies or autobiographies of all community 
members written. 

10. To introduce some scheme to preserve the history of our parishes. 

11. To print a catalogue, or establish a card-catalogue, at a common 
center, containing all valuable historical material in our various houses. 

12. That European Church History shall at all times claim serious 
attention. 

13. That a representative of the Benedictine Educational Association 
shall be sent to the American Catholic Historical Association at New 
Haven, Christmas week, 1922. 

14. That the Benedictine Educational Association adopt some definite 
system to further this historical world. 

It is not expected that all these suggestions will be acted upon at once, 
but it is earnestly hoped that a general card-catalogue of the Benedictine 
libraries throughout the United States be compiled and that duplicates be 
placed in each house. Historical works that are out of print and old 
historical classics that have almost disappeared will be found in this cata- 
logue, and in this way all scholars will be enabled to consult these volumes. 
The great field of work for the Benedictine historian is the medieval period 
of Church history, and with a concerted movement of this kind, the old 
“Scriptoria” or the great days of the past will be reestablished and the 
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United States will undoubtedly benefit by the whole hearted and untiring 
devotion of our American Benedictines. 


Louvain.— The American Catholic Quarterly Review has an excellent 
description of Louvain which should interest not only its many alumni in 
the United States (several of whom are members of the staff of the 
Catholic University of America) but others who have visited the old city 
on the Dyle: 

As is now matter of history, one of the places which suffered most 
in the great war was Louvain, the fine old city, once the capital of Bra- 
bant, the city so famous for art and learning that it has been called the 
Athens of Belgium. 

For the ordinary tourist remaining but a short time, and satisfied 
with a superficial glance, this dull old city on the Dyle had but little in- 
terest. Over the whole place there was an atmosphere of dinginess, of 
lifelessness. One quickly tired of the new portion, though its streets were 
wide and straight, yet wearisome and monotous because of their regular- 
ity, whilst for the casual observer, as we have said, the somewhat gloomy 
medizval quarter, so rich in historic associations, had little or no attrac- 
tion. 

From the beginning of the eleventh century Louvain—the name is de- 
rived from loc (a wooded height), and veen (a marble)—was the resi- 
dence of a long line of counts who later succeeded in getting possession of 
the duchy of Lower Lorraine, where they assumed the title of Dukes of 
Brabant. 

At one period of its history, notably in the fourteenth century, like 
many other Flemish cities, Louvain was very prosperous and of great 
importance, one of the chief centres of Continental commerce, numbering 
close on 200,000 inhabitants, most of whom were engaged in the cloth 
trade. A very turbulent set these weavers seem to have been, constantly 
in revolt against the authorities. 

Wandering through the silent, deserted streets of the old town, a 
stranger found it hard to realize that they were once the scene of busy 
life, once were filled with a noisy, excitable population, and that they con- 
stantly reéchoed to the sound of strife. Often, before to-day, in the 
course of its history, have the streets of Louvain been reddened with 
blood. 

In 1378, during a more than usually violent outbreak or insurrection, 
thirteen of the magistrates of the city, all of them patricians, were flung 
from the windows of the Hotel de Ville, to be dispatched by the spears of 
the revolutionary mob thirsting for their blood in the street below. In 
1382, Duke Wenceslaus of Brabant, in revenge for this massacre, imposed 
such heavy taxes on the people that 100,000 of them migrated, numbers 
to Holland, but the majority to nEgland, taking with them the secrets 
of their trade. From that time may be dated the decline in Louvain’s 
material prosperity and importance. 

But the chief glory of Louvain, that which made her famous amongst 
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the learned of every nation, has ever been her University, which was 
founded in 1425, by Pope Martin II., at the instance of John III., Duke 
of Burgundy. During the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, as many as 
6,000 students yearly flocked to this great centre of learning and numbers 
of illustrious sons spread the fame of their alma mater throughout 
Europe. During these two centuries Louvain ranked high amongst the 
great Continental schools as a centre of learning and culture. 

The world to-day is the poorer for the destruction of Louvain, but 
Ireland in particular has cause to mourn the ruin which has come upon 
the old University city. During the darkest days in her history, when 
persecution had quenched the lamp of learning in the land, Louvain 
opened her hospitable gates and welcomed to the halls of her famous 
University Irish students, Irish priests, some of whom studied there along 
before the foundation of the Irish Franciscan College. Amongst these 
early students was Archbishop O’Hurley,of Cashel, who afterwards re- 
ceived the crown of martyrdom. 

The first Irish college in Louvain was founded by Eugene Matthews, 
who was appointed Archbishop of Dublin in 1611, being translated from 
the Diocese of Clogher. Driven into exile, Archbishop Matthews retired 
to Louvain, where in 1623 he founded a college for Irish students which 
ranked as the nineteenth in the records of the University. Archbishop 
Matthews’ death occurred in the same year. 

Early in the seventeenth century we find the name of Peter Lombard, 
the son of a wealthy merchant of Waterford, and afterwards Archbishop 
of Armagh, inscribed amongst those of the most distinguished students 
of Louvain University, which at that time had twenty-nine colleges under 
its constitution, then regarded as one of the first in Europe. 

Peter Lombard remained in Louvain for fifteen years, and during 
these years his reputation for learning attracted the attention of Pope 
Clement VIII. Lombard was made Provost of Cambrai, and finally, in 
1598, was chosen Archbishop of Armagh. 

The state of Ireland rendering it unsafe for him to appear in his dio- 
cese, where he died in 1625, he was succeeded in the archiepiscopal see by 
Hugh MacCaghwell (Cavellus), a native of the County Down. Educated 
at Salamanca, MacCaghwell had joined the Franciscan Order in that city, 
and for many years held the chair of theology in the Louvain University. 
It was during his stay in Louvain that Florence Conry, Archbishop of 
Tuam, with the learned theologian’s assistance, prevailed on Philip III. 
to found the Irish Franciscan College of St. Anthony of Padau. 

In 1626, Pope Paul III. appointed Hugh MacCaghwell Archbishop of 
Armagh. Whilst preparing to go to Ireland, the newly consecrated 
Archbishop was seized with sudden illness and died in Rome on Septem- 
ber 22, 1626. He was buried in the Church of St. Isidore, where a monu- 
ment was erected to his memory by John O’Neill, Earl of Tyrone. 

Florence Conry,the Archbishop of Tuam, to whose exertions was due 
the foundation of the Irish Franciscan College in Louvain, was born 
somewhere in Connaught, the exact place of his birth not being recorded. 
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At an early age he went to Madrid, where, whilst still a youth, he became 
a Franciscan. He was remarkable for his great learning, and still more 
so for his meek and gentle disposition, which rendered him universally 
beloved. He was raised to the archiepiscopal dignity by Pope Clement 
VIII. All Irish Bishops at that period, who, if not put to death, were 
exiled. Archbishop Conry was forced to leave Ireland. He sought re 
fuge in the dominion of Philip II., who generously provided for his main- 
tenance. The Archbishop died in Madrid, but was buried in Louvain in 
the Church of the Irish Franciscans, where a splendid monument testi- 
fied to the loving veneration in which he was held. Another Irish Arch- 
bishop intimately connected with the famous University was Edmond 
O’Reilly, Archbishop of Armagh, who held the office of rector from 1637 
to 1640. 

Towards the end of Elizabeth’s reign, a young man named Hugh Ward, 
a native of Donegal, entered the Franciscan Order at Salamanca. He 
devoted much time and labor to Irish antiquarian research. Whilst thus 
engaged, he was sent to Louvain as guardian of the Irish College, where 
amongst his contemporaries were Michael O’Clery (Cleirigh), afterwards 
famous as the chief compiler of the “Annals of Donegal,” or as they are 
now known, “The Annals of the Four Masters,” and John Colgan, who 
wrote the lives of the Irish saints, under the title “Acta Sanctorum.” 
Ward, O’Clery and Colgan were all three natives of Donegal. Ward 
availed himself of O’Clery’s assistance in his antiquarian researches, and 
Colgan, who was professor of theology at Louvain, also enlisted his aid 
for the “Lives of the Irish Saints.” Accordingly, O’Clery was sent to 
Ireland, where he remained for twenty years. During that time he col- 
lected “an enormous quantity of historical matter, annals, chronicles, 
genealogies, biographies, family and clan histories, tales, poems and 
those legends and traditions which still survived amongst the people.” 
From time to time as his work progressed, he sent the documents to 
Louvain. But meanwhile, O’Clery conceived the idea of compiling a work 
greater than anything yet undertaken by his brethren. With the mass 
of materials, he had collected, he settled down about 1630, near the ruined 
monastery of Donegal, and there determined to write “The Annals of 
Ireland” from the earliest times to the death of Hugh O’Neill. His 
brothers, Peregrine and Conary, with his cousin, Fearfesa O’Mulconry, 
who, like himself, were skilled in Irish history and antiquities, assisted 
him in the work, which ‘was written entirely in Irish. This work is now 
known as “The Annals of the Four Masters.” 

After O’Clery’s death in 1643, the MS. of his huge work remained in 
the Louvain Library, until so late as the nineteenth century, when 
O’Donovan, the celebrated Irish scholar, undertook the task of translat- 
ing and editing this marvelous record of Ireland’s history. John Colgan 
died somewhere about 1663 at Louvain, whilst Hugh Ward was killed in 
1635 outside Prague, then besieged by the Elector of Saxony. 

In 1624, an Irish Dominican college was founded at Louvain, which 
speedily attained great celebrity, students flocking to it from all parts. In 
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1665, three brothers of the name of Joyce, from Galway, fitted up a large 
house in a healthy part of the town as a college for the Dominicans. In 
1668, the illustrious Nicholas French, Bishop of Ferns, consecrated a 
beautiful Dominican Church, built close to the College founded by the 
brothers Joyce. In 1626, Isabella, Governor of Belgium, obtained from 
her nephew, Philip IV., of Sapin, an annual pension of 1,200 florins—£100 
sterling—for the students, “who, up to this time had been supported by 
their friends at home.” 

In the eighteenth century, Belgium passed under the dominion of 
Austria and in 1749 the Government of that country, having first refused 
to pay the pension, reduced it to 400 florins, adding the condition that it 
should be begged for as an alms each year. 

There are few churches in Rome which possess greater interest for 
Irish visitors that that of San Pietro in Montorio, which stands on the 
top of the Janiculum. For there beneath the marble pavement before the 
high altar sleep the exiled chieftains of Tyrone and Tyrconnell. There is 
no more touching episode in the history of Ireland than that of the “Flight 
of the Earls.” “Driven to despair, and recognizing that their cause was 
lost, the two Earls resolved to accept the means of escape provided for 
them. They had been informed that a vessel to convey them away from 
Ireland was then lying at anchor in Lough Swilly under French colers. At 
midday on Friday, feast of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross, 1609, the 
Earl of Tyrone, accompanied by the Earl of Tyrconnell, went on board the 
vessel, which was to bear them from the shores of Ireland, which they 
were never to behold again. The party on board, including kinsfolk and 
retainers, numbered ninety-four. They were Hugh, Earl of Tyrone, his 
wife, Catherine, and three sons, Hugh, John and Bernard. With O’Neill’s 
party went Art Oge, ‘Young Arthur,’ son of Cormack, Tyrone’s brother, 
and a great many more of the great Earl’s clan. Accompanying Rory 
O’Donne!!l were his son, Hugh, barely a year old; his brother Cathbar, 
with his wife, the Lady Rosa O’Dougherty and her infant son, Hugh, 
with others of their friends and followers. ‘A distinguished crew,’ wrote 
the Four Masters, ‘was this for one ship, for it is certain that the sea 
never carried, and that the winds never wafted from the Irish shores in- 
dividuals more illustrious or noble in genealogy, or more renowned for 
deeds of valor, prowess and high achievements. Would that God,’ con- 
tined the Four Masters, ‘had but permitted them to remain in their 
patrimonial inheritances unti! the children should arrive at the age of 
manhood.’ 

“The exiles encountered severe storms and suffered great discomfort 
owing to the smallness of the vessel, which was not suited to carry so 
many passengers. At last on October 4, twenty-one days after they had 
sailed from Donegal, they landed at Quillebreuf, their provisions being 
then reduced to one gallon of beer and one cask of water.” 

As the exiles passed through France and Belgium on their way to 
Rome, they were everywhere received with all the honors accorded to 
princes. Louvain was their last halting place before setting out on their 
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Roman journey. Here, in the old city which sheltered so many of their 
fellow-exiles, they might, indeed, for a brief while, forget that they were 
in a foreign land. They were lodged with much state in the palace where 
the Emperor Charles V. had spent his boyhood. They remained in Lou- 
vain for some months, and on their departure they left behind O’Neill’s 
two sons, John and Brian, with Hugh O’Donnell’s baby son and his sister 
Nuala. The Archdukes made liberal provision for the maintenance of 
these honored guests entrusted to their care. O’Neill’s son, Brian, was 
given into the charge of the Irish Franciscans, whose new College of St. 
Anthony of Padua was then in course of erection. Henry O'Neill, the 
Earl’s brother, took John to train him as a soldier. On the 28th of Febru- 
ary the illustrious exiles set out for Rome, escorted by a squadron of 
cavalry commanded by Henry O’Neill, then serving in the Spanish army. 
At Lucerne, they were lodged in the palace of the Papal Nuncio, who had 
received orders from Pope Paul V. to treat them as princes. 

The chief architectural glory of Louvain was the Hotel de Ville, 
erected in 1448, a most beautiful specimen of late Gothic arrhitecture, 
which it is said has a wealth of architectural decoration such as is to be 
found scarcely enywhere else on the Continent. Fortunately, this beau- 
tiful building, it seems, escaped the terrible destruction wrought on the 
Church of St. Pierre, which as a masterpiece of architecture ranked sec- 
ond only to the Hotel de Ville. 

The building of this church, which stands on the site of a much older 
edifice, was begun in 1425; it was finished in the early part of the six- 
teenth century. St. Pierre, like the Hotel de Ville, was built in the late 
Gothic style and possesses some beautiful sculptures and panels, the 
work of Quentin Matsy. It contained seven chapels, in one of which was 
a carved painted statue of our Lord dating from the fourteenth century. 
In another chapel was a beautiful stone Gothic tabernacle, forty feet 
high, which was executed in 1450; in this chapel was also a gilded wooden 
statue of Our Lady with her Divine Child, carved in 1441. This statue 
was known by the title of “Sedes Sapientiae,” and at its feet it was cus- 
tomary for the doctors of theology to lay their profession of faith. The 
church also contained the tombs of Henry I.; Duke of Brabant, founder 
of the earlier church, who died in 1235, and of his wife, Matilda of 
Flanders, who was buried with her daughter. 

But the great treasures of St. Pierre were two paintings, now wholly 
destroyed. An art critic writes of these lost masterpieces as follows: 
“The chief treasures of the Church of St. Pierre de Louvain were two 
famous paintings by Dierick (or Thierry) Bouts, who is as closely iden- 
tified with the now destroyed University city of Belgium as are the Van 
Dycks with Ghent and Bruges, and Roger van der Weyden with Tournai 
and Brussels. The earlier of these paintings is (or rather was) the re- 
markable triptych with the martyrdom of St. Erasmus in the central 
panel and the figures of St. Jerome and St. Bernard in the wings. But 
perhaps the masterpiece of Dierick Bouts, and certainly one of the finest 
examples of Flemish fifteenth century art was the polyptych painted by 
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him for the altar of the Blessed Sacrament in the Collegiate Church of 
St. Pierre. The centre panel of this work whereon was represented the 
Last Supper, was the chief adornment of that church and of the ancient 
city.” 

The Library of the Louvain University, scattered to the winds in fire 
and ashes, was one of the finest in Belgium, consisting of 150,000 volumes, 
and innumerable valuable MSS. Fortunately the beautiful Celtic manu- 
scripts in the Irish College were taken to Ireland forty years ago, and 
are now safe in the library of the Franciscan Fathers, Dublin. 

Already the restoration of Louvain has been planned and the work, 
we believe, has been entrusted to American hands. Louvain, we are told, 
will arise preenix-like from its ashes; a new University will spring into 
existence, whose glories will rival that of the ancient one. It may be, 
probably will be, that a new, a stately Louvain will arise on the site of 
the dull, gray old town, with a splendid University and fine colleges. But 
this new city will be a stranger to us. The ancient city with all its 
memories, its traditions has passed away forever. No power on earth 
can restore it to us. Fcr who can recall the dead past, and bid it live 
again? All those memories which clung to the old Louvain, making it 
so precious to us, have passed to the silent land, and now, like them, 
the city haunted by their shadows has passed, too, is but a memory. 
“The mill will never grind again with the waters that are past.” And 
so to the olden city of Louvain we bid farewell, an eternal farewell. 





Contributions to American Church History—Under the direction of 
Rev. Dr. Peter Guilday, Professor of Church History at the Catholic Uni- 
versity, there was issued during the month of June a series of four vol- 
umes, which begin a publication to be known as “Studies in American 
Church History.” Each of these volumes represents three years of re- 
search work on the part of the author, and each volume has been ac- 
cepted as partial fulfilment of the requirements for the Ph.D. degree. The 
students who have just gained this much coveted honor, are Rev. Dr. 
Patrick W. Browne, Rev. Dr. Boniface Stratemeier, O.P., Rev. Dr. Edward 
J. Hickey, and Rev. Dr. John Hugh O’Donnell, C.S.C. 

Dr. Browne’s work is entitled “Beginnings of the Catholic Church in 
the United States,”’ and is a literal translation of an old and forgotten 
manuscript in French by one of the early Sulpicians, Father John Dilhet, 
who was in this country from 1798 until 1807. The volume is annotated 
and has a copious index. Dilhet’s is the first attempt at a written history 
of the Catholic Church in the United States. A copy of the original is 
preserved in the archives of St. Mary’s Seminary, at Baltimore. 

Rev. Dr. Stratemeier has given in his work “Thomas Cornwaleys, 
Commissioner and Counsellor of Maryland,” a biographical study of prime 
importance for the early Catholic history of Maryland. A few years from 
now the Catholics of the United States will be celebrating the tercenten- 
ary of the arrival of the Maryland Colonists. Thomas Cornwaleys was 
one of the leading figures in the enterprise of the Calverts, and he moves 
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across the pages of this volume with a realism that brings back vividly 
these first years of Catholic life in this country. 

Rev. Dr. Hickey presents in his “Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith (1822-1822),” a brilliant study, the result of his special researches 
at Paris, Lyons, and at Rome. Dr. Hickey treats the Society’s foundation, 
organization and successes in the world during the past hundred years 
of its activity, and his volume comes to the public at an opportune time, 
when millions of the faithful throughout the world are interested in the 
centennial celebration of the Society, being held this month at Paris and at 
Rome. 

The fourth volume of this series is a much needed work. It is entitled 
“The Catholic Hierarchy of the United States, 1790-1922,” and it contains 
a complete list of all the bishops who have presided over American Sees 
since the days of John Carroll. What Gams’ great work, the “Series 
Episcoporum” is to the world at large, Dr. O’Donnell’s book is for 
America. Nothing is of greater importance than an accurate list of our 
bishops, with the dates of their birth, ordination, consecration, and faith; 
and yet nothing seems so hard to obtain. Dr. O’Donnell sent his pages 
to all the bishops and archbishops in the country for verification. 

These four volumes are the first to be published by the American 
Church History Seminar at the University, and they are a credit to the 
painstaking zeal of Dr. Guilday and his students. 





The Mariana Library of the Catholic University of America— The Right 
Reverend Rector of the Catholic University of America lately con- 
tributed to the Catholic Press an editorial of exceptional interest on one of 
the great treasures of the University: 

St. John, at the end of his Gospel says that if all the things which 
Jesus did were written “the world itself would not be able, I think, to con- 
tain the books that should be written.” 

In a similar sense, it may be said that if all writings about the Mother 
of Jesus could be collected in one library it would be of enormous size. 

Every nation and race, every language and written dialect, every phase 
of Christian civilization, has contributed to the immense hymn of praise 
that goes up unceasingly to heaven in honor of the Mother of Our Re- 
deemer. Every ecclesiastical science has done her the highest honor, from 
its embryonic conditions to the fulness of its modern growth. 

All annals of human culture and refinement abound with tributes to 
her. Philosophy and poetry, all the arts and crafts, architecture, music, 
trave! and geography, all the social arts, even political and economic 
thought, have in turn recognized her charm and influence, and paid her due 
measure of praise. 

In all Christian literature, taking the word very broadly, hers is a 
supreme place. Great interest attaches, therefore, to every effort made 
to gather in oue place the various tributes of the minds and hearts of 
men through all the Christian ages to that Jewish maiden who, after her 
Divine Son, was the greatese benefactress of mankind. 
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The “Mariana” Library of the National Shrine of the Immaculate Con- 
ception is already one of its most interesting features. It numbers at 
present about two thousand volumes, and is housed in the offices of “Salve 
Regina” where it is daily consulted by theological students and the staff of 
“Salve Regina.” This unique library is a manifestation of the piety and 
the munificence of Mr. George Logan Duval, of New York, who con- 
ceived the idea of a great collection of writings pertaining to Our Blessed 
Mother, and provided for the purchase of the best as they appear from 
year to year. Here are found many well known lives of the Blessed Virgin, 
among them Gentilucci, Orsini, Gerbet, and others, including the rare 
work of Moselli (Naples, 1609). There is a unique collection of the old 
writers of the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries whose 
learned folios are now seldom met with, Mariocc, Cancelloti, DeCartha- 
gena, Trombelli, Berlendi, Gravois, all of them famous theologians well 
known to students of Marian writings. During these centuries eminent 
scholars of the great religious orders, Dominicans, Franciscans, Benedic- 
tines, Jesuits and others, vied with one another in exalting the merits of 
the Mother of God, and the best of their works are here, including Suarez, 
St. Peter Canisius, Novati, St. Alphonsus, and Benedict XIV. The names 
of De Zerda, Dalmata, Morales, Celada, Sfondrati, Paciuchelli, occur to 
every historian of Mary Immaculate, as well as Jannucci and Arnaldi, 
writers on the Assumption. Their folios, in well worn pigskin are in 
this collection, forming part of a valuable lot of “Mariana” in two hun- 
dred volumes purchased at Rome two years ago. 

A curious little volume is the “Rosario Mistico,” of the Polish Domini- 
can, Justin Miechoviensis. The famous Spanish work of the Franciscan 
nun, Maria d’Agreda, on the “Mystic City of God” is here also in Italian, 
French and English versions. Close to it are the meditations of St. 
Theresa on the “Magnificat” and the celebrated “Visions” of Catherine 
Emmerich. Among the older works one of the most interesting is the 
“Atlas Marianum” of the seventeenth century Jesuit Gumppenburg, a 
kind of Marian geography in which are described some twelve hundred 
pilgrim resorts and shrines of Our Blessed Mother in Europe and South 
America. 

Closely related are many modern works on Loreto and Lourdes and the 
fine work of Father Beissel on Marian pilgrimages, past and present. 

Very interesting also is the “Alphabetum Marianum” published in 
1692 at Naples, a little encyclopedia of the Blessed Virgin in Catholic 
Theology. 

Among the newer works on the Blessed Virgin, the three great folios 
of Father Passaglia, S.J., on the Immaculate Conception hold the front 
rank for learning, while very high authority belongs to the great collec- 
tion of declarations sent to Pius IX, about 1854, in favor of the dogma of 
the Immaculate Conception, by bishops, religious orders, universities, and 
individuals of rank and influence in every part of the world. 

The modern Catholic literature on the Blessed Virgin is very extensive. 
Many of its best works are found in this library, unparalleled perhaps in 
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the United States. Such are Father Grou’s “Interior Life of Jesus and 
Mary” and the valuable works of Malou, Nilles, Tripepi, Holweck, Mul- 
lan, and a hundred others. Very worthy of notice is the rare little work 
of Bogdanovitz, “Magnalia Dei,” being a complete set of excerpts from 
the writings of St. Bernard, all that he ever wrote concerning the Blessed 
Virgin. 

Two extremely rare “curiosa” are the work of de Albericis (1599) on 
the history of the Church of Santa Maria del Popolo at Rome, and the 
work of Belli, “Gloria Messanensium” (1647), being a literary account and 
defense of the famous medieval relic known as the “Letter of the Blessed 
Virgin to the People of Messina in Sicily.” 

The very rare work of Turrecremata on the Immaculate Conception 
(1547) is here, also that other rare work of the converted Jew, Christian 
Meyer (Amsterdam, 1723) on “The Virgin Birth of Christ.” Quite a 
series of works is devoted to the fine arts in the service of the Mother of 
God, from Astolfi’s history of her miraculous images (Rome, 1623) down 
to the writings of Basquin, Hofpernot, Rohault de Fleury, Kenelm Digby 
Best and Mrs. Meynell. Many anthologies of Marian Poetry and 
hymnology are found here, among them the exhaustive “Carmina Mariana” 
of Orby Shipley. The Litany of the Blessed Virgin, the Magnificat, the 
Rosary, her several feasts, her medals and beads, her many special devo- 
tions, have created an extensive literature, many of the best specimens of 
which are found in this library together with a very large collection of 
devotional booklets in several languages for May and October. 

Bibliographies of Our Blessed Mother, accounts of modern expositions 
of Marian art, enrich the collection and help to modernize its uses. One 
of its gems is Father Donald Macleod’s “History of the Devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin Mary in North America,” now become rare. The library 
possesses also several complete sets of Marian magazines and reviews such 
as the “Ave Maria,” the Spanish “Ano di Maria” and others. 

Its chief treasure is the great work in thirteen quarto volumes (Paris, 
1866) of the Abbé Bourassé, known as the “Summa Aurea” or Golden 
Collection of all kinds of writings on the Blessed Virgin. Whatever in the 
course of ecclesiastical or religious history pertains to the virtues, venera- 
tion, intercession or praises of Mary is found in this extraordinary work. 
The author has collected here, with infinite pains, whatever is to be found 
concerning the Blessed Virgin in the Councils of the Church, in the utter- 
ances of the Fathers of the Church, of popes, cardinals, and bishops, of 
emperors and kings, of founders of religious orders, of noble secular 
ladies and saintly nuns. It contains the great Marian writers of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, also whatever is found concerning the 
Blessed Virgin in the writings of Saint Thomas. The work of Bourassé 
is an immense mine of Marian knowledge and piety, and is now seldom 
seen, though once broadcasted in the Migne edition, of which it is a bright 
gem. 

It is hoped that this fine Marian library will rapidly grow richer, not 
alone in English works but in the choicest materials from every great 
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Christian language. Marian literature in every language is welcomed, 
and due recognition will be made of books or gifts destined to increase 
and sustain this peculiarly interesting and useful library. Begun with the 
work of the National Shrine of the Immaculate Conception and growing 
with it, this great collection of books will one day aid efficiently in spread- 
ing the influence of Catholicism for the greater honor and glory of Jesus 
Christ. 





England and Catholic Exiles— H. C. Watts, in the N. C. W. C. News 
Service says that Ex-Empress Zita may make her home in the Isle of 
Wight and draws attention to the fact that since the time of the French 
Revolution England in spite of the centuries-old bigotry against Catholics 
engendered by a continuous political propaganda, has offered an asylum 
to illustrious Catholics who have been forced to leave their own homes. 

It may not be the whole of the truth, but it is an undoubted fact that 
the coming to England of the French emigré priests and Catholic mem- 
bers of the French aristocracy at the time of the French Revolution did, 
in some way, help to break down the unreasonable national prejudice 
against Catholics. And to the coming of these illustrious foreign Catho- 
lics there can be traced certain developments of the Catholic life of this 
country. 

Perhaps the most infiuential of these highly-placed Catholics who made 
their homes in England when their political career ended, was the late 
Empress Eugenie. This great lady not only supported in her own house 
a Catholic establishment, with her private chaplain, but she was also the 
foundress of the great and influential Benedictine Abbey of St. Michael at 
Farnborough—a house which has done so much to enhance the high posi- 
tion of Catholic scholarship, not only in England, but throughout the 
world. Its Abbot, Dom Cabrol, is one of the first liturgical scholars of the 
day, and a man whose opinions command the highest respect in all learned 
circles. 

The ex-king Manuel of Portugal, and his Royal mother the ex-Dowager 
Queen Amelie, are two Royal Catholic personages who have made their 
home in England since the downfall of the Portuguese monarchy, and who 
are active in promoting all good works in which Catholics have an inter- 
est. 

If the ex-Empress Zita should make her future home in the Isle of 
Wight, she will find herself in a circle of high personages with intimate 
Catholic relations. For the Isle of Wight at present offers a home to two 
important Benedictine establishments—the Abbey of Quarr, which is now 
the home of the Abbot and community of Solesmes Abbey in France, and 
the Abbey of St. Cecilia, in Ryde, a house of nuns among whom may be 
found representatives of some of the greatest and most ancient noble 
families of Europe. At St. Cecilia’s the former Empress will find at least 
one member of her own Royal line; a lady who has filled one of the highest 
positions in Europe, and who has now sunk her Royal dignity in the 
simple vocation of a Benedictine nun. This Royal nun is related by birth 
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both with the King of Spain, who is a frequent visitor to the Abbey on the 
occasions when he is staying in England, and also to the Imperial House 
of the Hapsburgs. 

The arbitrary laws, which made it impossible for some of the Contin- 
ental religious to remain in their own countries, have actually benefited 
certain parts of the English countryside. The large communities that have 
settled in different parts of the country have not only brought w.th them 
a vigorous Catholic life, but they have made their immediate localities 
more or less busy centers. 

Several years ago there was a rumor that the French Government was 
intending to expel the Carthusians. As a consequence some of the Fathers 
bought an estate in the county of Sussex, and here they erected a huge 
Charterhouse, capable of housing a large community of Fathers. Its long 
ranges of cloisters are said to be the most extensive in the world. The 
Carthusians in later years actually did leave France and very many of 
the Fathers took up their home at the Charterhouse of St. Hugh at Park- 
minster. 

Buckfast Abbey, the home of the French Benedictine monks, whose 
coming, something like forty years ago, turned an obscure corner of 
Devonshire into a busy hive of agricultural and other industries, is an- 
other of the examples where the English countryside has benefited by 
what is undoubtedly a loss to Catholic France. In another part of. Devon- 
shire, too, the coming of the Cistercians from France brought not only a 
revival of the Catholic religion in that part, but an undoubted revival in 
the best methods of farming. 

The great Abbey of St. Thomas at Erdington, near Birmingham, which 
was founded by some of the Beuron Fathers who were forced to leave 
their country during a time of oppression, set up a strong Catholic influ- 
ence in a spot where it was appreciated to the full. Unfortunately, as a 
result of war conditions, these Fathers find themselves now obliged to give 
up this house. 

But, speaking generally, it is quite possible to single out many distant 
examples of actual benefit to this country brought about entirely by the 
settlement of religious orders, that have come from other countries. 


Restoration of an Historic Abbey— The historic abbey of Whalley in 
Lancashire has recently been purchased by a Catholic priest with a view 
to transforming it into a church. Since its demolition at the time of the 
Reformation, it has been in disuse, and Whalley has been without a 
Catholic Church. 

The abbey recalls stirring times in the annals of the Faith. Founded 
by the Cistercians, members of the famed religious Order founded by St. 
Bernard of Clairvaux, in the year 1396, the greater portion of it was com- 
pleted, and it was consecrated by Thomas, Bishop of Candida Casa who 
was authorized to do so by the Bishop of Chester. 

It was not, however, until the year 1438 that the Abbey was entirely 
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completed, or one hundred and forty-two years from the date of its founda- 
tion. 

On March 12, 1537, the last Abbot, John Paslew, was executed for the 
Faith. He was interred in the north side of the abbey where to this day 
his grave is pointed out as “the Monks Mound.” 

Around the famous old edifice which is almost overgrown with ivy, 
there are many large and beautiful trees, the entire estate being one of 
the most picturesque in the country. 

The Guest House, always an adjunct to the Abbey, is now crumbling 
into a ruin, although its noble lines may still be distinguished. The abbey 
itself must have been of gigantic proportions. 

Bishop Casartelli has entrusted to Rev. Fr. McDonnell the work of re- 
storing a portion of the old abbey so that it may be used as a parish 
church. Generous donations from Catholics all over the country have 
aroused much enthusiasm over the restoration, and it is hoped that within 
a few months Whalley may once again have its own Catholic Church. 


The Papal Monarchy.— In an address delivered recently before the 


Catholic Historical Society of England, Father Cuthbert, the distinguished 
Franciscan, said: 


By the Papal Monarchy we mean the sovereignty in political 
and civil affairs which the Popes exercised for some centuries over 
the whole of Christendom. It originated in the eighth century, 
and lasted to the end of the sixteenth. It was most effective 
from the time of Gregory VII, to that of Boniface VIII.; from the 
13th century to the 16th century it dwindled to a mere pretension 
upheld by the canonists, but not accepted by the people or the 
kings. After the 16th century it was not upheld even by theolo- 
gians. 

Speaking of the origin of the Papal Monarchy, Father Cuth- 
bert said it had nothing to do with the spiritual monarchy of the 
Pope; it did not grow out of a theory; it was a practical answer 
to practical difficulties both political and ecclesiastical; it was not 
a deep-laid plot on the part of the Papacy to wrest civil govern- 
ment from rulers and people. There was no scheme or doctrine 
out of which it originated—the theory explaining it came later. 
It could never come back, and it would not be good for the world 
if it did; hence it was in no sense an article of faith. The Pope 
must be supreme in spiritual matters, and in the administration 
of the Church; but if the Pope was to be free he could not be a 
subject of any particular power because the unity of the Church 
would be destroyed. 

The Papal Overlordship first appeared in the 9th century, 
when the Emperor Louis II., defending his claim against the 
Greek Emperor Basil, said that he owed his power to the Pope 
inasmuch as the Pope anointed him. A few years later John VIII. 
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claimed to nominate the Emperor and solemnly forbade the Arch- 
bishop of Milan to recognize any king or emperor until sanctioned 
by the Holy See. 

From that time until about 936 (Otto) Il. the Imperial Crown 
was always given by the Popes. This was because in the family 
of Charlemagne there was not one strong man, and the Holy 
Roman Empire would have fallen to pieces if the Popes had not 
nominated the most suitable. When the Saxon Emperors ap- 
peared they took things into their own hands, and there was a re- 
action. At the same time there was a succession of weak and 
even worthless Popes. This was the worst period of the Papacy, 
when the Emperors sought to nominate the Popes, the Church 
dignitaries became more or less state functionaries, and discipline 
in the Church was almost nil. The result was chaos and corrup- 
tion, deadness in the spiritual life. 

This was the state of affairs which confronted Gregory VII. 
He was a terrific combination—saint, idealist and practical states- 
man. Being an idealist he saw a vision of the Church purified of 
abuses, and made worthy of her Head. He was also a practical 
statesman who wished to go to the roots of things, and he saw 
that to regain its spirituality it must regain its freedom from the 
civil power. If it was to be free it must have its central authority 
strengthened; the Bishops could not maintain their freedom from 
local kings unless there were a strong Papacy behind them. 
Ecclesiastical elections must be free; synods must be independent 
of the civil power. 

It therefore followed that the Papacy must be absolutely inde- 
pendent in ecclesiastical affairs. St. Gregory could not stop there, 
because he knew that the Emperors would interfere, and so the 
question arose who was to be supreme, the Pope or the Emperor? 
St. Gregory’s answer was—the Pope. 

He certainly did not mean to make himself the temporal sov- 
ereign of Christendom. Some sayings of his seemed to imply that 
the civil power was sinful in itself and ought to be wiped out, 
but in a letter to William the Conqueror he says that God estab- 
lished both the civil power and the spiritual, but “the burden of 
the priestly is so much greater than the kingly office because 
priests have to give account to God for kings as well as people.” 
(Gelasius II.) He made use of a metaphor in which he com- 
pared the pontifical power to the sun and the royal power to the 
moon, an analogy which led to much loose thinking, and gave rise 
to the idea of the inferiority of the royal power. Gregory VII., 
however, had no definite teaching on the limits of the two powers. 

The Papal “pretensions” grew till Innocent III. might truly be 
called the monarch of Christendom. Yet even Innocent, whatever 
he may have done in practice, always regarded the civil power as 
having a sphere of its own. He laid down the law that if at any 
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time a Papal document infringed on the civil power it was to be 
considered null and void. 

The practice of the Popes becoming the feudal suzerains of 
kings, as in Spain and England, had nothing to do with the or- 
dinary Papa! superiority; it brought them into the administration 
of these kingdoms in a new way. This also originated in a prac- 
tical question. If the Pope had not taken England as a fief, it 
would either have become a province of France, or it would have 
broken up. 

The justification of the Papal Monarchy is to be found in the 
fact that from the time of Gregory VII. may be dated the spiritual 
and intellectual revival of Europe, the awakening of the soul of 
the Middle Ages which was marked by the reform of the Religious 
Orders, the founding of new Orders, the wave of devotion to the 
Sacred Humanity of Our Blessed Lord. It may also be found 
in the fact that in fighting for the liberty of the Church, Gregory 
saved the liberties of the people from absolute monarchy. In 
his time the Church and the people were synonymous. 

The theory of the Papal power and its relation to the civil 
power grew up gradually with its growth; it developed with it, but 
did not originate it. The formulary of Pope Gelasus II. that the 
priestly power is higher than the royal because the priest is re- 
sponsible to God for the King, was developed by Jonas of Or- 
leans into the idea that “priests are responsible to see that the 
King does his duty as a King.” Hence it followed that the civil 
power was lower than the spiritual power because derived from 
it. 

“Had the Pope a right to intervene in the civil administration?” 
The answer, said Father Cuthbert, was gradually arrived at that 
the Pope could not intervene ordinarily, except when the King 
failed in justice, or when the common good required it. In course 
of time the theory became more definite—in matters of divine 
and moral law the Pope was supreme. A king was king only as 
long as he obeyed the moral law; when he ceased to do so he was, 
ipso facto, deposed, and the Pope, as guardian of the moral law, 
must declare him deposed. 





Catholicism in India— Colonel P. W. O’Gorman a retired officer of the 
India Medical corps, in a paper read recently before the Council of the 
Westminster Catholic Federation, in London, gave an interesting résumé 
of the activities of the Catholic Church in India. He said in part: 


In order to understand the Catholic Confederation movement 
in India and some of its confounding difficulties, it is necessary to 
realise, however inadequately, what India is, and what the Catholic 
Church is doing there. India is not merely a large country; it is 
a vast continent, containing a collection of different countries, 
varying as widely as Europe in race, nationality, civilization, and 
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language. It comprises within its boundaries an area as large as 
the whole continent of Europe, save Russia. The Provinces of 
Madras, the Punjab, Baluchistan, the Central Provinces and 
Berar, and Rajputana are each larger than the British Islands. 
England itself is about the size of the Dominion of Hyderabad. 
Bombay is the size of Spain. The United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh and of Behar and Orissa are larger than Italy, while Burma 
is about as big as the oki Austro-Hungarian Empire. 

Traveling by mail train from Peshawar in the North-West 
corner of the North-West Frontier Province to Madras, on the 
South Coast, takes three days and three nights, while to reach the 
end of the peninsula en route for Travancore would fill in another 
night and day. Two days and two nights are taken to traverse 
by mail the distance from Peshawar to Calcutta, and that city is 
hundreds of miles from the Eastern frontier of Assam. The 
total population of India, according to the recent census, is 
roundly 320,000,000; that is to say, one-fifth of the peoples of the 
globe. Of this number, some 66,000,000 are Mohomedans, and 
the remainder is composed chiefly of Hindus of innumerable 
castes, with a considerable number (ten and a quarter millions) 
of Animists, who are aborigines, and a similar number of Bud- 
hists, who, however, are confined to Burma and Ceylon, Tibet be- 
ing non-British. 

The Europeans, including Anglo-Indians, number only a little 
over 300,000. The Christian population, including the small 
French and Portuguese possessions, and Burma and Ceylon, 
must now number about 5,000,000. Of these the Church of Eng- 
land, which is not there “established by law,” total about 500,000 
or 600,000. The Catholics number now probably over 3,000,000. 
The Church of England is, therefore, only about one-ninth of the 
total Christian population, and about one-fifth of the Catholic. 
These figures are approximate, and based on the i911 census, 
modified by Catholic statistics. The Indian population speaks 
about 130 indigenous dialects belonging to six distinct families 
of speech, but only about six per cent are literate. Generally 
speaking, the educated and professional classes and better com- 
mercial classes know English. In proportion to population, the 
Christians are better educated, and the Catholics are better than 
the Protestants. Some of the biggest and most successful educa- 
tional institutions are Catholic. In the South and West of India 
most of the Catholics know English. The caste system, sternly 
subdividing all Indians into unmixable and even antagonistic 
elements—Hindus chiefly, but also Christians, and, to a lesser ex- 
tent, Moslems—universally prevails, and is a formidable factor 
to be reckoned with. 

The Catholic Church in the East Indies, including India, 
Burma, and Ceylon, is governed by nine Archbishops, twenty- 
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three Bishops (India 19, Ceylon 4), seven Vicars-Apostolic (In- 
dia 4, Burma 3), and two Prefectures-Apostolic (India). The 
hierarchy, therefore, numbers forty-one members. They are all 
presided over by a Papal Delegate-Apostolic. The ancient Prima- 
tial See of Goa holds the honour of its Archbishop being entitled 
“The Patriarch of the East Indies,” while one of his suffragans is 
honorifically entitled an Archbishop. All the Vicars-Apostolic are 
Bishops ad honorem. The hierarchical administration is com- 
plicated by three jurisdictions: the Padroado, which is under the 
Portuguest Concordat; the Syro-Malabar Christians, under the 
new Sacred Congregation of the Oriental Churches; and the re- 
mainder—the majority—under the Sacred Congregation of the 
Propaganda Fide. 

The most ancient Christian See is that of San Thome at Myla- 
pore, alongside the city of Madras, for it was here that St. 
Thomas the Apostle, said to have been accompanied by St. Bar- 
tholomew, the Apostle, laboured, and was martyred. In the 
extreme south of the Indian peninsula lies the Malabar Coast 
(part of which is at present in the throes of a rebellion by the 
Moplahs, or Mapillas, a well-known fanatical Arab Mohomedan 
sect), which is inhabited by a very strong body of the most an- 
cient Christians, mostly Catholics, a considerable number of whom 
are of the Syro-Malabar rite, but also containing a large body 
of schismatics of the Nestorian body. It is interesting to note 
that the Syrian Christians are called “Nazarani Mapillas,” or 
Nazarene Christians. As Jesus was of Nazareth, the Jews called 
him “Nazarenus,” and his disciples, the primitive Christians, were 
ealled “Nazarani.” Of all India, the Madras Presidency con- 
tains the largest number of Catholics, the next being the Bengal 
Presidency if we include Behar and Orissa, and the third, the 
Bombay Presidency. 

The Catholic periodical Press issues publications in at least 
sixteen different languages. In English, apart from several an- 
nual publications, there are two bi-weekly newspapers, six weekly, 
and ten monthly, and at least one, if not two, pro-Catholic secu- 
lar daily papers (one in the south and one in the north). It is 
pleasing and significant to note that the Catholic Press is repre- 
sented in the capitals of nearly all the Provinces. Simla, the 
summer capital of the Imperial Government, has a weekly, and 
Delhi, the winter capital, a semi-Catholic daily newspaper—be 
ing the only actual newspapers of that type of any denomi- 
nation—both of which I was partly instrumental in founding. 
Moreover, within the last three years, we have had the honour of 
co-operating to establish the Indian Catholic Truth Society, 
which now has about 1,300 members, and has already published 
over sixty excellent booklets, which ought to be better known in 
this country. 
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ment this account of Colonel O’Gorman. 


When Catholics began, however, to combine for secular pur- 
poses is doubtful. Coming to our own times, although the great 
“General Franciscan Tertiary Congress” held at Allahabad, 
United Provinces, in 1903, the foundation of Catholic Associa- 
tions, clubs, newspapers, and libraries were among the principal 
subjects proposed, discussed, and resolved upon, it would appear 
that practically no staple, important, comprehensive Catholic 
Association, in any way akin to a Federation, was in existence 
when, in 1910, the late Rev. Father A. Neut, S.J., then Editor of 
the Catholic Herald of India, Calcutta, began his campaign. The 
“Association of Catholic Former Pupils of St. Joseph’s College, 
Trichinopoly,” was founded thirty-three years ago, in 1888. This 
is probably the oldest and most successful Association in the East, 
and its activities, which owe more than it can ever hope to re 
pay to its indefatigable and zealous Honorary Secretary, Sir A. 
Jeganatha Pillay, K.S.G., are beyond praise; but it is a limited 
society, and has not yet confederated with any genera! associa- 
tion. 

The “Catholic Indian Association for Southern India,” Mad- 
ras, was founded twenty-two years ago, on Diocesan Federation 
lines. The Catholic Associations in India, then, including one in 
Calcutta, breathed but a precarious existence, benumbed of all 
active vitality, and none was federative. Father Neut inherited 
from his family the instincts of Catholic unity and combination. 
His father, the late M. Neut, for over fifty-six years the Editor 
of a vigorous Catholic daily newspaper in Bruges, where his 
son succeeded him, originated Catholic Federation in Bel- 
gium, which soon, under his strenuous General Secretaryship, be- 
came a power in the land. He lived to witness the first and last- 
ing triumph of the Catholics in his country. Aroused by the rally- 
ing cry, “Awake and Unite!” under which caption Father Neut 
published his series of articles advocating Catholic Association 
and Federation, and backed by the support of prominent laity 
and clergy, the “Catholic Association of Bengal” came into being 
in December 1911; while simultaneously, though independently, 
the “Catholic Association of Lahore,” i.e., the Punjab, was in- 
augurated. The former absorbed the local effete Association, and 
aimed at a federative inclusion of all the Dioceses in the ecclesi- 
astical Metropolitan area of Calcutta. About seventeen branches 
were eventually established. It owed much of its success to the 
Rev. Father Van der Schuerin, S.J., the General Secretary, who 
annually visits this country, and spoke at the Confederation of 
England and Wales annual meeting last year, and the latter to 
the Rev. Father Vincent, O.C., first General Secretary. 








The Bombay Examiner has some interesting statistics which supple 
There are 136 societies in Eng- 
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land and America that supply men and funds to the Protestant missions 
in India. They have under their jurisdiction 6,865 men and women mis- 
sionaries, of whom 1,665 are natives, and in addition 31,791 teachers and 
catechists. 

The Catholic missions have 1,268 priests, 638 teaching brothers, 3,592 
sisters and 7,698 catechists. In view of what Colonel O’Gorman says 
above these statistics are illuminating. 


Laval University—H. Gaillard de Champris has an interesting ar- 
ticle in the Revue Hebdomadaire, of Paris, on the great Canadian Catho- 
lic University which is making giant strides forward in the scientific field 
through its recently organized post graduate courses. 

The article tells the story of the humble beginnings of the University 
and pays a glowing tribute to Bishop Bourget who conceived the idea, to 
Bishop Turgeon who gave it practical effect, and to the self-sacrificing 
body of priests who have wrought so nobly for its success. Likewise he 
gives a just meed of praise to the many professional laymen who have 
given their services to the legal, medical, agricultural, and forestry de- 
partments unstintingly. Finally he eulogizes the “Comité de l’Aide a 
Laval” for their efforts in raising within a few months the munificent 
sum of $2,454,000 to enable the University enlarge its already extensive 
programme. Crescat et floreat. 


An English Dean of the Rota— On the retirement of Mgr. Many 
some weeks ago, Mgr. Prior became Dean of the S. Roman Rota. In fact, 
Mer. Prior has been acting as Dean, for nearly two years, undertaking 
the duties, work, and responsibilities owing to Mgr. Many’s ill health. 
Mgr. Prior’s Roman record has been one of steady advance, and it is not 
unlikely that he will be promoted to more responsible positions. When 
the Roman Curia was rc-organized he was selected to represent English- 
speaking countries as Auditor, and his carefulness and soundness of 
judgment is well known in Rome. 


The De Rossi Library Goes to the Vatican— Some eighty years ago 
Princess Charlotte Louise of Bourbon placed her dowry at the disposal of 
her husband, Cav. Giacomo Francesco De Rossi, in order that he might 
get together a library of unique interest. The result was that at de 
Rossi’s death, he had more that a thousand codices, 2,500 incunabula, and 
some 6,000 books of a later date than 1500. The Princess left the library 
to the Jesuits, and after various vicissitudes it was housed in their college 
at Lainz. At ther request, His Holiness the Pope has now accepted it for 
the Vatican Library, where it will be far more accessible to students. 


Papal Customs Retained in Westminster Abbey— Should a Catholic 
be curious enough to attend a solemn religious function in Westminster 
Abbey when either the Archbishop of Canterbury or the Bishop of Lon- 
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don is officiating, he will, on occasion, hear read out by the Dean of West- 
minster a Latin formula, pronounced in the odd way introduced at the 
Reformation, in which the Abbey of Westminster protests against either 
the Archbishop or the Bishop having any jurisdiction whatever over the 
Abbey and announcing that the Anglican prelates are only allowed in on 
sufferance. 

This is not a piece of modern ecclesiastical Bolshevism on the part of 
the Deans of Westminster, but the assertion, strangely enough, of an 
ancient Papal privilege vested centuries ago in the Abbot and monks of 
Westminster. There are many curious survivals of this kind in England. 
For example, the Anglican cathedral of St. Paul’s in London has two offi- 
cials who are styled Cardinals, though what their exact function is nobody 
seems to know. 

But during the Pontificate of Innocent IV, when Dr. Crokesley was 
Abbot of Westminster, the Abbey of Westminster was declared by Papal 
documents to be exempt from the juristiction of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury and the Bishop of London, and to be nullo mediante subject di- 
rectly to the Pope. 

It is maintained that this exemption from English episcopal jurisdic- 
tion goes back to even an earlier date, and the historian Dugdale says 
that the exemption was granted either by Pope Innocent III or Honorious 
III, when William de Humero was installed as Abbot of Westminster by 
the Papal Legate, Nicholas of Tusculum, who was holding a Papal Visita- 
tion of Westminster and deposed the Abbot Ralphe de Arundel. 

However, when Henry VIII set about reforming the Catholic Church 
in England, he transferred the higher ecclesiastical jurisdiction from the 
Pope to himself—substituting Royal Supremacy for the former Papal 
Supremacy. As a result of this the exemption of Westminster Abbey was 
maintained, but instead of being subject immediately to the Pope, it be- 
came subject, directly to the King, as Supreme Governor of the Church of 
England. 

Some of these exemptions still exist in different part of Great Britain, 
and they are known as “peculiars,” which simply means in ordinary 
language that there is no episcopal oversight of them, and that they are 
subject immediately to the Crown. For example, Caldey Island, the home 
of the Benedictine monks, when those monks were Anglican never at any 
time came within the jurisdiction of any Anglican Bishop, and in this 
sense it never became a part of the domains of the Protestant Church. Its 
position was that no Bishop of the Church of Engiand could claim to ex- 
ercise jurisdiction there, and so the Anglican monks were exempt from 
episcopal supervision. The situation is, of course, different under Catho 
lic auspices, since the island comes within the jurisdiction of the Catholic 
Bishops of Menevia. 

There are other places where the Papal privilege of exemption from 
episcopal jurisdiction still prevail, though the privilege has been wrested 
to the advantage of the Crown. The Chapel of Saint George in Windsor 
Castle, the Chapel of St. Stephen in the House of Commons, are still ex- 
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empt from the jurisdiction of the Anglican Bishops solely because in the 
ages of faith they were subject immediately to the Holy See. 

The Papal privilege, which the Deans of Westminster Abbey continue 
to enjoy, seems to have been very far reaching in its effects. For it ap- 
pears that not only are the Archbishops of Canterbury and the Bishops of 
London excluded from exercising any jurisdiction within the Abbey, but 
they are also excluded from officiating at the burial of the Deans, though 
they may be invited, as an act of grace, to officiate at these funeral func- 
tions. 

Another curious incident arises whenever the English Sovereign is 
crowned. According to ancient tradition, the Coronation takes place in 
Westminster Abbey, and the proper prelate to place the Imperial Crown 
on the head of the Sovereign is the Archbishop of Canterbury. Yet before 
the function takes place the Dean of Westminster makes his protest 
against the Archbishop of Canterbury exercising any episcopal functions 
within the Abbey, and when that is done, the Dean very amiably takes 
part in the Coronation, at which certain duties are assigned to him. 


Catholic Workers’ College at Oxford— The Catholic Workers’ College 
at Oxford, which is a memorial to the ever-regretted Father Plater, S.J., 
is the subject of an interesting article by its first Principal, Father 
O’Hea, S.J., in a recent number of the Stonyhurst Magazine. It opened 
in a very small way with three men and the Principal living in lodgings; 
but it is hoped this year to rent or to buy a house where, as more stu- 
dents come, a larger number of courses will be able to be started. There 
should be little doubt that these hopes will be realized, for we are assured 
that though there were many promoters of the scheme of such a college, 
“the effort, initiative and stimulus have come primarily from Catholic 
working men who are in a real position to tell us of the needs of the 
times.” The various Catholic working men’s associations in Preston have 
contributed a scholarship, and others are in course of collection on Tyne- 
side, in Glasgow, and in London. “The men at the top of the labour 
movement,” writes Father O’Hea, “are mainly trained in residential col- 
leges for working men, where they receive a knowledge, often a very wide 
knowledge, of economics and cognate subjects and of other matters which 
develop latent talent for leadership. Our aim is to add to a similar train- 
ing in secular subjects, not inferior to that which may be obtained else- 
where, a knowledge of principles which will be imparted by a course of 
Catholic philosophy with apologetics. The men will leave us when the 
course is done, free to choose whatever line of work may come their way. 
They are not members of the University. They will learn nothing that 
will help them to change their profession or to find commercial improve- 
ment. We expect them to return to their respective trades with the spirit 
of apostolate, ready and qualified to bring the Church’s principles of social 
welfare to their fellow men. The course will cover two years, though 
some will be unable to remain with us for so long a time, and the first 
year, therefore, will be made, in a sense, complete in itself. The actual 
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work of this term is commencing by degrees, and friendliness all round 
has assured us that the best that is obtainable in Oxford is at our dis- 
posal.” 


The Passing of a Great Historian—‘“The death of Canon Alfred 
Cauchie, Director of the Belgian Historical Institute at Rome,” writes a 
correspondent in the London Times, “is a great loss, not only to his nu- 
merous friends, but to the causes of learning and international amity. As 
joint founder in 1900 and editor of the Revue dhistoire ecclésiastique, 
published by the University of Louvain, he did much to advance the 
study of this subject. The Revue has attained a high level and circulates 
widely.” 

Directly the war was over, he set about resuming the publication, which 
had necessarily been suspended. In spite of urgent financial difficulties, 
he faced the situation serenely, and began by reprinting the missing num- 
ber for 1914, which had been completely destroyed by fire before issue. 
Hig personal character was as remarkable as his erudition. Remaining in 
Louvain during the war—after a preliminary evacuation, in which, with 
the Rector of the University, he had been set in one of the columns of 
fugitives who were compelled to march out of the town to villages round— 
he made his rooms in the College du Saint-Esprit a centre for his friends, 
where in the darkest days they never failed to find cheering sympathy and 
encovragement to hold on in the dangerous work of resisting oppression. 
His loyalty to the Allied cause received a personal note from the fact that 
his much-cherished secretary had been sheltered in an Oxford college for 
some years during the war. Consequently, as soon as communications 
with abroad were reopened he set himself to show by every form of kind- 
ness and hospitality his appreciation of what England had done for BDel- 
gium. 

At Louvain during the summer, and in the winter at Rome, he was 
always ready to place himself at the disposal of English friends and visi- 
tors. Every morning at Rome his tall figure might be seen coming down 
the steps of St. Peter’s after early Mass, and during the day he was ready 
to procure for English visitors admission to the Vatican, where he was 
known to many, including the present Pope, or to lead them on excursions 
into the country, of which he was exceedingly fond. No trouble was too 
great to take for them, and his hospitality was dispensed with a geniality 
and pure affection which were quite irresistible. 


An American a Kempis Collection— Harvard University has recently 
come into possession of a new collection of 4 Kempis books, thus making it 
perhaps the largest A Kempis library in existence. The last accession 
consists of nearly two score incunabula (books printed before 1500). The 
Harvard collection now contains a number of manuscripts, some of them 
almost contemporary with the Imitation of Christ which, after the Bible 
is regarded as the world’s best-known book. The Jmitation was first is- 
sued anonymously in 1418 and was accorded a wide welcome, copied by 
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different scribes, and attributed to various spiritual writers, among 
others, St. Bernard, St. Bonaventure, Henry De Kalkar, Innocent III, 
Jean Charties de Gerson, and John & Kempis. Discussing the Harvard 
collection, in America, Dr. James J. Walsh says: 


The gem of the printed books in this collection is the editio 
princeps or first edition. Its date is probably 1470-1471. A Kem- 
pis himself, dying in 1471, very probably never had the consolation 
of seeing his book in print, though it is to be doubted whether he 
would have looked upon it as very much of a consolation, since 
at that time those who were thoroughly accustomed to the beauti- 
ful manuscript-book rather resented the idea that books now 
designated as “machine made” were to replace their precious 
hand-made treasures. No wonder we hear that a distinguished 
book collector in Italy absolutely refused to have any of these 
machine-made volumes in his library, considering that they would 
disgrace or at least did not fit in worthily with his splendid hand- 
made books. 

The history of printing in most of its phases, as well as the 
history of binding in practically all its phases, can be studied in 
this collection of 4 Kempis editions. On the average nearly three 
editions of the “Imitation of Christ’ have been printed every 
year since his death. They have appeared in all the living lan- 
guages and have been translated into dead languages. The edi- 
tions are of every description, large, smal! and all intermediate 
sizes of volumes, though, of course, there is a great preponderance 
of handy editions such as can be held easily and brought to the 
hearth, as a companion, as Dr. Johnson suggested as a very desir- 
able quality in a book, and are available for use anywhere, even 
in bed. Many a sick person has found a little volume of & Kem- 
pis an immense consolation and many a lazy person, in spite of 
a Kempis’ admonitions, has found the reading of a verse or two 
just before going to sleep or before getting up a valuable stimulus 
to right living. 

There are editions in all the European languages and several 
even in the less used languages, as for instance the Irish, in 
which, indeed, it was rather surprising to find two editions, one 
of them dated 1820, a time when it was not usually thought any- 
thing was printed in Irish. 





Myths and Legends— When false statements pass current for a 
while, it is extremely difficult to overtake them. For no matter how ef- 
fective the answers may be, there is always a likelihood that some who 
have seen the charges have never heard of their refutation. Recently in 
England a well-known newspaper made the statement that “seventy Bish- 
ops apostatized at the time of the Papal Infallibility Decree (1870) and 
founded the heretical sect of ‘Old Catholics,’ which has now mercifully 
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petered out.” W.H. K., whose “Literary Notes” in the Tablet are one 
of its many informative features, says of this statement: 


It is true that this is not the case of a serious historian pro- 
fessing to found himself upon authentic documents. It is the 
mere unsupported assertion of a militant journalist, flung out in 
the heat of controversy. And some may think that little harm 
will be done even though this unproved charge is suffered to pass 
unchallenged. To be sure it will do no harm to those who know 
the true facts of the case, or to those careful students who cannot 
read a statement of this kind without seeking to ascertain the 
authentic facts. But, after all, there must be a good many 
readers who are not very familiar with the history of the Vati- 
can Council or of the movement which gave rise to the so-called 
“Old Catholics.” And many of these, again, may have no oppor- 
tunity for verifying the disputed statement; while others may feel 
satisfied that the writer is not speaking without warrant in this 
matter. 

To speak frankly, there are several circumstances in this case 
that seem to justify this assumption. Cuique in sua arte creden- 
dum. A Protestant reader, for example, may feel safe in accept- 
ing this account of Catholic history from one who speaks as a 
Catholic having special knowledge of such matters. And a little 
earlier in this very article he will find the writer in question say- 
ing, “We faithful Catholics,” and again, “Those of us Catholics 
who happen to know a certain amount about history and about 
theology,” &c. If we found some Anglican or Presbyterian 
writer speaking in this strain and dealing with points of Angeli- 
ean or Presbyterian history, with which we were unfamiliar, we 
confess we should be disposed to accept his account of the matter. 

It is possible, no doubt, that Catholic readers who do not hap- 
pen to be acquainted with the story of the “Old Catholics” of fifty 
years ago, may not be so ready to accept the writer’s authority in 
theology and history. For, quite apart from the passage we have 
quoted above, there are some things in the same article which 
many of us can only read with grave regret and disagreement. 
Yet, strange to say, these very passages might lead us to believe 
that the writer must have good warrant for his historical state- 
ments. For the freedom with which he ventures to censure high- 
placed ecclesiastical authorities, would naturally lead him to make 
very sure of his ground beforehand. 

For this reason, if the appeal had been to an episode in some 
region of history or literature beyond our ken, although we should 
have had the same reluctance to accept the writer’s conclusions, 
we confess we should have expected to find that his confident ac- 
count of the historical facts would be right in the main. And so, in 
like manner, we suppose readers who are not familiar with the 
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history of the Vatican Council may be misled by this strange 
story of the apostasy of the “more than seventy Bishops” who 
founded the heretical sect of the “Old Catholics.” 

To some Catholics of the younger generation this story may 
come as a painful surprise. It is certainly shocking to hear of so 
Many Catholic Bishops apostatizing, and those who at first feel 
constrained to accept the writer’s confident assertion—feeling, 
as we have suggested, that, in the circumstances of the case, an 
able writer can scarcely have made such a grave statement with- 
out some solid foundation in fact—may possibly hope that at 
least there may be some little exaggeration in regard to the num- 
bers. “More than seventy Bishops!” From the first, the “Old 
Catholics” were mainly, if not solely, a German sect. But the 
apostasy of seventy German Bishops would have swept bare all 
the Sees of the German States and the German cantons of Switzer- 
land. Surely, the numbers must be exaggerated! Here we are re- 
minded of the false report of Mark Twain’s death—which the 
genial American humorist gently contradicted by saying that the 
report was exaggerated. For, happily, the exaggeration in the 
case of the seventy apostate Bishops is of the same kind. 

Perhaps the most simple and effective refutation of this mythi- 
cal history of the seventy apostate Bishops may be found in one 
plain fact. The first episcopal head of the “Old Catholics” was 
Bishop Reinkens, of Bonn. But he was never at any time one of 
the Catholic Bishops— though he was recognized as such by the 
Prussian Government, as a move in its policy of persecution. And 
the circumstances of his election and consecration emphasized the 
fact that the schismatic movement was not of episcopal origin. 
For the “Old Catholics,” having no Bishop among them, elected 
Professor Reinkens, of Bonn, to the episcopal office. This was in 
June, 1873. But how did they get him consecrated if no Bishops 
had apostatized in consequence of the Vatican definition? Surely 
no Catholic Bishop would consent to perform the ceremony. The 
solution of the problem is sufficiently simple. Bishop Reinkens 
was consecrated in August, 1873, three years after the Vatican 
Council, by the Dutch Jansenist Bishop of Deventer. There was, 
indeed, nothing else to be done but to seek the help of some such 
separated body. For all the minority Bishops who had opposed 
definition of Infallibility as inopportune, happily gave in their ad- 
hesion and remained in unbroken unity with the Holy See. 





The Canonization of Elizabeth— The recently published volume, The 
Private Character of Queen Elizabeth, by Frederick Chamberlin (Lon- 
don: John Lane, 1921) has aroused a new interest in the daughter of 
Henry VIII, by Anne Boleyn, “whose unwomanly jests gave colour to a 
thousand scandals.” A reviewer in the New York Times pronounces the 
volume “a revelation” and assures us that in view of Mr. Chamberlin’s 
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dicta it behoveth us to rewrite the story of the woman who inaugurated 
“the spacious days” of Britain’s glorious history. Another reviewer, how- 
ever, is not so enthusiastic about Mr. Chamberlin’s volume; nor does he 
indulge in platitudinous superlatives as to the author’s historical quali- 
fications. 

The book [he says] is very frank, very honest, very industrious and 
ingenious; yet it is not history, and adds but little that is new to our his- 
torical materials. The defect which counterbalances his merits is special 
pleading; a venial defect and sometimes almost a virtue in a lawyer, but 
always fatal to the historian. 

The reviewer whom we quote, J. H. Pollen, is perhaps one of the best 
informed writers regarding the Elizabethan period, and is not a lawyer 
but a historian of the first magnitude, and his criticism should be read in 
conjunction with that of the reviewer in the Times: 

The origin of Mr. Chamberlin’s historical inquiries was praiseworthy 
enough. Semething of a hero-worshipper, he felt strongly and rightly re- 
pelled at Mr. Froude’s cavalier treatment of the virginity of the Virgin 
Queen. “Having practised the law for many years,” he naturally be- 
thought himself of writers whose bias was opposite to that of Froude. So 
he turned to Dr. Lingard, having heard of writers who could “produce an 
average history of England” by taking these two historians “and strik- 
ing a balance between them.” In his own case, however, that naive recipe 
failed. The cautious old Doctor, in view of the violent prejudices of his 
own day, had made so much use of safeguards, that in this case they 
darkened counsel and finally threw our author off the scent. 

This, however, cleared the way for better things. Mr. Chamberlin 
persevered, he took good advice, he worked on, until partly by his own 
industry, partly by the aid of others, he compiled the present collection of 
extracts, which bear upon two subjects, the Queen’s health and her virtue. 
The portion relating to health concludes with the opinions of several doc- 
tors, who are men of good standing, and to whom the matter of the early 
chapters had been submitted. They wisely note that the material, on 
which they are asked to pronounce, is almost as vague and unscientific as 
it well can be. Still, so far as it goes, it inclines them to think that the 
Queeen was liable to this or that infirmity. Soberly considered, these 
opinions teach us little or nothing that is definite or certain. 

The second half of the volume is occupied with the charges of lax 
morality and the answers to them. In fine, we are invited to believe that 
the Queen was a woman of excitably nervous temperament, that she suf- 
fered much from ill-health, that she was sexless, and consequently not 
disposed to, perhaps was incapable of, the misconduct attributed to her. 

We have no intention of debating this conclusion. To begin with, the 
materials for judgment are most imperfectly set before us; the most im- 
portant source of all, the prolonged courtship with Francis, Duke of An- 
jou, is altogether omitted! On the other hand, we have before us, in the 
Dictionary of National Biography, that very well-balanced and very well- 
read scholar, Dr. Augustus Jessop, who maintains the very opposite! Her 
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health, he says, was excellent, her constitution so extraordinarily strong, 
that she met her death by trading too far at an advanced age upon her 
irrepressible vigour. There is no comparison at all between the rival 
authorities for these opposite statements. 

In regard to the Queen’s virtue, again we differ from Mr. Chamberlin 
in many points. We reject entirely his initial statement, that it is “the 
practically unanimous opinion of mankind” that the Queen was mistress 
of several of her favourites; and that “such has been (public opinion) 
since the death of Elizabeth’s contemporaries” (p. xv). So vehement an 
exaggeration will seem at first highly suspicious, but on reflection we re- 
cognize this as one more of those extremes to which the practice of plead- 
ing has imperceptibly led our author. 

Ungracious and thorny though the material be, it nevertheless calls for 
clearness, and so we propose to state at once and fully what contemporary 
Catholic opinion on the subject was. There is no question then that the 
English Catholics of that day, both at home and abroad, took a very dark 
view of Elizabeth’s morality. The Northern Earls in the Rising of 1569, 
the Bull of Excommunication in 1570, the Catholic proclamations pre- 
pared (but not issued) at the time of the Armada in 1588, all denounced 
strongly the Queen’s wicked life. But that is surely, when we consider the 
circumstances, neither surprising nor convincing. For while her Govern- 
ment was treating Catholics with tyranny and cruelty beyond measure, she 
was setting the laws of decorum at defiance, surrounding herself with 
young and elegant courtiers, who vied one with another in ministering to 
her pleasures, and acting the parts of inamoratoes, while rumours of mis- 
conduct were common, as they are at all courts. 

Can we wonder at her victims, as the iron of cruelty entered their 
hearts, repeating those unfavourable rumors with increased emphasis? 
Can we be surprised at exiles for religion (painfully anxious for loved 
ones left in hands so villainous) giving circulation to rumors which had 
better have been buried at once? I do not see how we can possibly question 
the presence of these disturbing forces, and that we must in consequence of 
them suspend our trust in these witnesses, at all events until confirmatory 
evidence is forthcoming, even though in many respects they were respected 
and reliable persons, and certainly did not fall into the extreme of pro- 
pagating evil reports for disloyal motives. Out of the three strong con- 
demnations mentioned above, two, and they the strongest, were known first 
through Protestant propaganda. Now let us descend to yet further par- 
ticulars about Catholic reports. 

On February 20, 1592, Thomas Pormont, or Pormort, priest, a gentle- 
man of good Lincolnshire family, was executed for his sacerdotal char- 
acter. But Richard Topcliffe, the torture-master, kept him on the scaffold 
for two hours, endeavouring to bully him into unsaying certain words with 
which the priest had charged him before the court, to wit, that Topcliffe 
had boasted of disgusting familiarities wth the Queen. (For the full re- 
port see Catholic Record Society, V, p. 209.) Pormont did not speak thus 
to spite the Queen, but to unmask Topcliffe, which was a public service. 
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He held unflinchingly to his word (though he could always have saved his 
life by recanting) until he died in unspeakable torment. 

The testimony of such a man at such a crisis cannot be gainsaid. It 
is also strongly, though indirectly, supported by two letters from Topcliffe 
to the Queen herself, one of which is addressed to her as his goddess! 
The other asks for permission to torture the poet-priest, Father Robert 
Southwell, S.J., and to amuse Her Majesty he describes how his victim 
will writhe with pain. This leave was granted. After that the offensive 
intimacy of the two cannot be questioned, and many will think that if Top- 
cliffe could commit to paper such hideous letters, he could as easily, or 
more so, have made the repulsive vaunts with which Pormont charged him. 
(Catholic Record Society, ibid.) 

Are we to think those vaunts were true? We neither contend nor think 
that they are so. Topcliffe was a notorious braggart: his word by itself is 
worth nothing. Their sting consists in such consonance as they can 
claim with Elizabeth’s equally notorious affectation of superiority to the 
convenances of society. To say nothing of her extraordinary behaviour 
and correspondence during her courtships, she habitually addressed extra- 
vagant billets doux to her favourites. She freely kissed or caressed any 
good-looking lad she might meet; to the marriage of young people at her 
court she was openly hostile, and she posed as a charmer, even after age 
had made her smirks and dances repulsive. It was this sort of déréglé 
fancy for adoring swaggerers which betrayed her into encouraging Top- 
cliffe. But his boasts do not seem to be of a piece with her eccentricities. 
They recall in every phase the brutal coarseness of the rack-master. It 
seems most likely that their lurid colouring is Topcliff’e own. We have 
no very high idea of Elizabeth’s virtue, but it seems very probable that 
accusations worse than the reality were connected with her, not through 
complaints of her victims, but, as here, by the false and foul tongues of 
unworthy favorites. 

In England it seems as if Mr. Chamberlin’s exhaustive inquiry into 
Elizabeth’s private life has had the result of a “process of canonization,” 
for the authorities that direct the Blackburn Grammar School have re- 
corded their devotion to the new “saint” by unveiling an exact replica of 
a portrait of the Queen and commending her to the pupils as their secular 
patron. On the occasion of the unveiling of the portrait there was a re- 
markable display of oratory the inspiration of which seems to have been 
the idea that “tradition is a very potent force.” The Universe comment- 
ing on this says: 

A more potent tradition is recalled by Mr. George Hull who wrote some 
days later in the Blackburn Times and described the Grammar School be- 
fore its alleged foundation. It was certainly in existence in the first year 
of Henry VIII, and under the patronage of Our Lady, while there is evi- 
dence to show that it continued until the time of Edward VI, “Despoiler 
of Schools.” Why the Governors took such care to concentrate the tradi- 
tion on a later and more advanced Sovereign is apparent but unnecessary. 
Also it is really dishonest. Tradition will never be potent unless it is tra- 
dition, for distorted history reaches the bad eminence of the ludicrous. 
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Albania.— Up to the beginning of the World War, there existed, even 
in Africa, but few districts which were so wholly unexplored from the 
scientific point of view as Albania. This was due chiefly to the want of 
roads and to the insecurity of the country, which was backward in respect 
to civilization. This low cultural standard was attributable to the Turkish 
administration of Albania for a period of some 500 years, during which 
the people and their interests were constantly neglected. Even the bene- 
fits were constantly neglected which other subjects of the Turkish Empire 
enjoyed were denied to the Albanians. 

Ever on the alert, the Catholic as well as the Mohammedan Albanians 
stood ready, arms in hand, to prevent the Turk or any foreigner from rob- 
bing them of their freedom and from encroaching upon their religious or 
national customs. Only rarely did information of this part of Europe 
reach the outer world; little was known of the heroic struggle that the 
Catholics of this little nation were making for their faith. Many clans in 
Albania are Catholics today—the Malissores, who live in the mountains 
adjoining Montenegro, the Miridites and four tribes in Central Albania. 

Nearly all the curacies in this country are held by Franciscan Friars. 
There are in Albania four Franciscan monosteries, thirty-seven parishes 
and numerous Catholic schools. In Scutari, the largest town in the state, 
there is a Catholic grammar school. The Jesuits as well as the Francis- 
cans are promoting education in Albania. 

From the historical viewpoint it is remarkable that the Order of St. 
Francis is the one to which the Albanians owe their Catholic faith. For 
almost 700 years the sons of St. Francis have stood stoutly in defense of 
the people’s faith, protecting them also in time of political revolution and 
during many wars and uprisings which ravaged the land. It was in 1242 
that the Franciscans first set foot in Albania. This was only some twenty 
years after the founding of the Order. The countries along the coast were 
then in the hands of the Byzantine emperors, while the Serbian dynasty 
of the Nemandjides held sway over the interior. In 1389 the reign of the 
latter came to an end and they were overthrown by the Turks in the 
battle of Kossowopolje. 

The Albanian dynasties repeatedly oscillated between Catholicism and 
Orthodoxy. While the Metropolitan of Durazzo took part in the Synods 
of Constantinople, his suffragan, the Bishop of Kroja, remained faithful to 
Rome, and rendered priceless services to the Pope in 1313, when the princes 
of Albania rebelled against the Orthodox king of Serbia. Documentary 
evidence of this fact survives to this day. 

In spite of this diversity of religious faiths there were no serious con- 
flicts over religion. Both the Catholics and the Mohammedans had an 
antipathy to the Greek schism, and this feeling is manifest even now, 
especially between the Catholic Albanians and the Orthodox Serbs. The 
Franciscan Order has always been popular even among the Mahommedan 
Albanians. The Franciscans have retained a spiritual leadership at every 
moment of difficulty and crisis, and were held in great esteem even by the 
Turkish pashas, who accorded the Order quite exceptional privileges. The 
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N. C. W. C. correspondent while in Bosnia was shown the charters re- 
ceived from the Turkish Sultan. Bishop Misic of Mostar, by whom these 
charters are preserved, is a Franciscan. 

Albania’s intellectual life, its literature and poetry, are almost exclu- 
sively the product of the Franciscans. The celebrated Albanian poet, 
Fishta, who, until recently was vice-president of the Albanian National 
Assembly, was a Franciscan. Many of the brilliant young theological stu- 
lents of the Albanian branch of the Order have received their training in 
the leading Catholic universities of Europe, particularly at the famous 
theological school of Innsbruck. 


The German Catholic Press— Dr. Hugo Goerdes, editor of the Kathe 
lische Korrespondenz, in a communication to the Director of the N. C. 
W. C. press bureau, writes: 


We do not know whether or not you have heard of the Katho- 
lische Korrespondenz which has been appearing regularly since 
Pentecost of this vear. But as we have learned from members of 
the clergy who have come from America and who stopped here in 
passing that we are pursuing the same aims and purposes for 
Germany as you are for the United States, we are taking the lib- 
erty of sending you the following information in regard to the 
Katholische Korrespondenz. 

The Katholische Korrespondenz is an enterprise founded with 
the consent of the Hierarchy, the object of which is to supply the 
Catholic press of Germany with current news concerning church 
and religious life at home and abroad, and with regular editorial 
articles on questions of the day treated from the Catholic point of 
view. 

As you know, we have in Germany nearly 400 Catholic papers 
which, until now, have been supplied exclusively with political 
correspondence. As for a news service in the closest possible touch 
with the Hierarchy, supplying the papers with news entirely from 
the religious and church standpoint, to the exclusion of politics, 
there was none. It is this need that the Katholische Korrespon- 
denz is making every effort to fill. Professor Fassbender, of Ber- 
lin, one of the editors, is the well known Catholic Deputy and 
publicist, of whose writings you doubtless have heard. 

Through the Provincial of the Capuchins, Father John Chry- 
sostem Schulte, in Muenster, Westphalia, we are in touch with 
the religious orders of Germany. Through the director of the 
Central Office of Church Statistics in Cologne, we are in touch 
with His Eminence the Cardinal Archbishop, while the under- 
signed, as a Catholic journalist, establishes the connection with 
the press. 

Simultaneously with the development of Catholic opinion in 
Germany, the Katholische Korrespondenz desires, by means of in- 
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structive articles, to spread the knowledge of Catholicism in other 
countries, thus promoting an understanding of foreign Catholicism 
among the German Catholics. To this end we should be glad to 
publish any information or articles of a religious nature which 
you might consider worth while to have distributed in Germany. 
The widest publicity in the Catholic press would thus be assured. 
However, we must not fail to emphasize the fact that political 
news, of whatsoever kind, is excluded from the Katholische Kor- 
respondenz, unless it pertains to church or school questions or 
matters in which it is a question of defending the rights of the 
Holy See. 

The Katholische Korrespondenz is intended, primarily, for the 
Catholic press of Germany, and does not intend to operate abroad. 
The articles are therefore written in such form as to be understood 
and appreciated by German readers. Nevertheless foreign read- 
ers may find some interest in them. 

If you would like to receive the Katholische Korrespondenz 
regularly, we shall be glad to send it to you. We should also be 
glad to supply special information, articles and news, written 
with a view to your requirements. If, later on, you should happen 
to want this special news service, we should be pleased to place 
the organization of the Katholische Korrespondenz at your dis- 
posal. Our service has a staff of correspondents, one in practi- 
cally every episcopal city, especially appointed by the Bishop. 

We should be glad to enter into permanent communication 
with you. 

Replying to the communication from Dr. Goerdes and his 
proffer of an exchange with the N. C. W. C. News Service, Direc- 
tor McGrath of the latter wrote: 

The National Catholic Welfare Council News Service extends 
its congratulations to the Katholische Korrespondenz on the estab- 
lishment of a Catholic news service for Germany and gives as- 
surance of its céoperation. We will be very pleased to receive 
regularly the news service of your organization and in return will 
send you our weekly news service. 

The National Catholic Welfare Council News Service has a 
regular correspondent in Germany, the Rev. Dr. Wifhelm Baron 
von Capitaine, of Cologne, who was recommended by His Emin- 
ence Cardinal Schulte. Your service, however, undoubtedly will 
prove an excellent supplement to the special service we receive 
from our own correspondent. We trust that you will receive equal 
value from the news service of the National Catholic Welfare 
Council. 


Great Lay Leader Dies as Dominican— The recent death of Father 
Raymundus, O.P., in his quiet monastery at Cologne, calls to mind the 
notable life of one of Germany’s most illustrious leaders. By Papal dis- 
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pensation he entered the Dominican novitiate in 1907, at the advanced age 
of seventy-three years, and was ordained to the priesthood in 1908. The 
event attracted the attention of the entire Catholic world. Before that 
time he had been known as Prince Kar! zu Léwenstein. Born May 22, 1834, 
he was destined to become a central figure in the earliest development of 
modern Catholic organization. When a centra! committee was formed, in 
1868, for a closer union of the Catholic societies, he became its chairman. 
In 1871 he was one of the signers of that famous appeal which led to the 
formation of the Center party. At the Catholic Day of 1879, after the 
storm and stress of the Kulturkampf, Windthorst himself declared that 
the firm and fearless attitude of the great Prince von Léwenstein had been 
“of the greatest and most decisive importance for the Catholic cause.” He 
was one of Germany’s early social leaders. Under his presidency of the 
Catholic Day at Diisseldorf, in 1869, the first social section was formed, 
while historic social resolutions were passed at a conference called by him 
at Castle Haid in Bohemia, where during the persecution of Catholics he 
had for seven years sheltered the exiled Bishop Blum of Limburg. Later 
he was conspicuous also for his activity in the international Anti-Duelling 
League, of which he founded a great number of locals in Germany. An 
enthusiastic account of his energetic life in the Deutsche Zukunft closes 
with the statement that his personality will never be forgotten in the his- 
tory of German Catholic life, while his character will remain an inspira- 
tion for all time. No less notable than his public career was the lovable 
humility and zeal of his religious life. It is to be noted that German 
Catholics have during recent months lost an unusual number of their great- 
est men. 


Mardi Gras.—The Bulletin des Recherches Historiques has some inter- 
esting data regarding the pre-Lenten customs of the early Canadian colon- 
ists, some of which are still in vogue across the border: 


Au lendemain des Rois commengait le carnaval qui durait 
jusqu’au caréme, c’est-a-dire jusqu’au mercredi des Cendres. 
L’approche de ce temps de pénitence et de jeiine rigoureux por- 
tait nos ancétres A des exhubérances, A des ardeurs de plaisirs 
que nous ne connaissons plus. En effet, cette période mémorable 
autrefois, passe souvent inapercue, aujourd’hui. Dans le bon 
vieux temps, aux derniers jours du carnaval, le dimanche, le 
lundi et le mardi gras, les gens cherchaient & se gaver de tapage 
et de gaieté afin, sans doute, de pouvoir aborder les jours de mor- 
tifications sans trop de regrets. 

Quelle est l’origine le l’expression “jours gras”? On prétend 
qu’elle provient de ce que, dans des villes de l’ancienne France, 
& la veille du caréme, certains bouchers promenaient des animaux 
gras pour annoncer qu’ils avaient le privilége de vendre 
des viandes aux malades pendant les jours d’abstinence. 
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D’autres imaginent que le peuple voulut plutét rappeler qu’on 
traversait les derniers jours de ripaille. 

Il y a incertitude au sujet de la durée des “jours gras”, au 
début de la colonie. Si l’on s’en rapporte au Journal des Jésuites, 
ils commencaient au moins huit jours avant le mercredi des 
Cendres, puisque ces précieuses annales nous informent que le 
27 février, il y eut un “balet... le mercredy gras.” En cette 
année, les Cendres étaient le 6 mars. Dans le méme ouvrage, on 
voit que les trois derniers jours du carnaval portaient le nom 
de “caréme prenant” (1646, p. 32), et des écrivains de l’époque 
donnent au mercredi des Cendres, celui de “caréme entrant”. 

En Angleterre, le mardi gras s’appelait “Shrove Tuesday”, ce 
qui signifie “jour de la confession”. Devons-nous supposer que 
c’était la pratique générale chez les Saxons catholiques de faire 
l’aveu de leurs fautes, en cette circonstance? On disait aussi “Pan- 
cake Tuesday” qui se traduit “mardi des crépes”, car en ce jour 
les gens s’empressaient de consommer tout ce qui restait d’oeufs, 
de graisse et de beurre vu que ces aliments étaient prohibés en 
caréme. ; 





says: 


The Reformation in this country [England] was built up on 
plunder. The robbery of the Church, and of the poor, which then 
took place, was not confined to the seizure, under Henry VIII, 
of the lands, buildings and movable property of the religious 
orders; it was extended, under Edward VI and Elizabeth, till it 
included a large part of the property of the bishoprics, most of 
the tithes that had been appropriated to the abbeys, the common 
lands of the abbey tenants, the endowed chantries, the hospitals, 
the colleges, the almshouses, and the lands, and other property, of 
the guilds. All this was not taken without violent resistance, 
which had to be put down by force, and by the aid of foreign 
troops. It probably could not have been taken at all, had not the 
natural leaders of the people been bribed to allow it. Even the 
seizure of the lesser monasteries produced great irritation. With 
regard to this, Bishop Burnet says: “To allay the general dis- 
content Cromwell advised the King to sell the lands, at very easy 
rates, to the gentry in their various counties... This brought 
in the gentry apace, both to be satisfied with what was done, and 
to assist the Crown for ever in the defence of those laws.” Be 
fore long, the remaining monasteries were disposed of in a simi- 
lar manner, or granted away for nothing to Henry’s supporters. 
Under Edward VI also, the plunder, though seized in the name 
of the King, was mainly distributed among persons connected 
with the Court. 
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By the time Mary succeeded to the throne, the number of 
those who had shared, directly or indirectly, in the proceeds of 
these robberies amounted, according to Lingard, to thousands. 
Mary returned the Church property that still remained in the 
possession of the Crown. The other owners of Church property 
declined to follow her example; and in order to avoid a civil war, 
and to secure the consent of Parliament to a reconciliation with 
Rome, Mary and Cardinal Pole were obliged to obtain from the 
Pope a Bull empowering the Legate to confirm the owners of 
Church property in their possessions. This being agreed to, 
the owners returned to the Church. 

Elizabeth, on succeeding, adopted the ideas of the reformers, 
“resumed” the property given up by Mary, filled the Bishops’ 
sees (after a further robbery of bishopric property) with men 
who accepted the new religion, and proceeded to impose that re- 
ligion by force on her subjects in general. The lay-owners of 
Church property again changed their religion. 

These owners, it must be noticed, included practically all 
those laymen who, at that time, had any real influence in the 
government of the country. Among them were the chief persons 
connected with the Court, and the members of most of the great 
landowning families. Writing in 1827, Hallam said: “Those 
families, within or without the peerage, which are now deemed 
the most considerable, will be found, with no great number of 
exceptions, to have first become conspicuous under the Tudor 
line of Kings, and, if we could trace the titles of their estates 
to have acquired no small portion of them, mediately or imme- 
diately, from monastic, or other ecclesiastical, foundations.” 

During the first thirty years or so of Elizabeth’s reign, the 
majority of the people—and also the legitimate heir to the 
throne— were Catholics. So that a return to the old religion 
might easily have come about. This would have endangered the 
estates of the abbey-mongers, as they were called. They were 
not secure in their new possessions. Questions had been raised 
about the concession made by Cardinal Pole—how far it really 
extended, whether it had ever been confirmed by the Pope, 
whether the Pope had power to permit the giving away of Church 
property to private individuals, whether even with the permis- 
sion, anyone was justified in retaining the property, and so on. A 
restoration of the Church would mean the raising of all these 
questions, as well as a displacement from power of those who had 
supported Elizabeth. To avoid these dangers, it was essential, 
to the owners of Church property, to prevent a return of the old 
religion. 

To the new Anglican Bishops and clergy it was still more 
essential to prevent it, for such a return would have involved— 
as it had done a few years earlier, on the accession of Mary—the 
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ejection of the intruded heretical Bishops from the sees, and of 
the married clergy from the livings. 

There must, therefore, have been, at this time, in the minds of 
the members of the great landowning families, and in the minds 
of the Anglican Bishops and clergy, the feeling that, as long as 
there was any chance of a return of the Church, they and their 
possessions would be in danger from papists. From this would 
naturally follow, both a determination to prevent at all costs the 
return of the Church, and a desire to get rid of popery altogether. 

An alteration in religion might be brought about, either by 
the Sovereign, or by the people in general. It was, therefore, de- 
sirable, in the first place, to prevent any Catholic from coming to 
the throne. That this was attempted, with the express object of 
securing continued possession of Church property, is maintained 
by a non-Catholic writer, Mr. Alfred Marks, in his interesting 
book on the death of Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey. He says that, 
just as “in dread of what might befall the abbey lands on the 
death of Edward VI, the plunderers set up Lady Jane Grey,” so, 
at the close of the reign of Charles II, “in order to avoid the dan- 
ger of a Catholic successor, under whom the abbey lands might 
once more be the subject of question, Monmouth was set up.” 
This project failed, and on the accession of the Catholic heir, 
James II, there were so many references, in the press and in 
Parliament, to the question of abbey land that the King had ser- 
mons preached, and pamphlets published, to assure the holders of 
Church property that they would not be disturbed. Besides this, 
he announced, in the Declaration of Indulgence, that he “would 
maintain his loving subjects in all their properties, as well of 
Church and abbey-lands, as any other.” The fears, however, 
were not dissipated. Burnet, afterwards Bishop of Salisbury, 
who was regarded at that time as a great authority, declared that 
the confirmation by Cardinal Pole was “a fraudulent transaction,” 
never intended to be permanently binding. 

Before long, James was got rid of, and William III brought 
in—without any consultation of the people, or even an Act of 
Parliament—mainly through the action of a number of Bishops 
and Peers. It was then made illegal for the Sovereign to be, or 
even to marry, a papist. The danger was lessened; but it con- 
tinued to exist, as long as the claim of the Catholic Stuarts to the 
throne was actively maintained. 

Independently of the action of the Crown, a return of the 
Church might be brought about by the people in general, if 
Catholics continued to be in the majority. To meet this danger 
it was necessary, first, to crush the Catholic party, and, secondly, 
to bring the bulk of the people to regard the Catholic religion 
with hatred and contempt. The first of these objects was attempt- 
ed, and nearly achieved, by penal laws of extraordinary ferocity, 
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with regard to which Hallam says, that he regrets “that any 
writers worthy of respect should have offered for this odious code 
the false pretext of political necessity.” The second object was 
effected by systematic deception of the people on the subject of re- 
ligion, and constant misrepresentation of the adherents of the old 
faith. Bibles were set up in the churches for the use of the pub- 
lic, but these, for sixty or seventy years after the Reformation, 
were full of corruptions and mistranslations, directed against 
the Church and its doctrines. A “Book of Homilies‘ was pro- 
vided, to be read to the people in church on Sundays. This, too, 
was, and is, full of distortions of Scripture and history, and of 
abuse of the Church. In it the people are warned not to “run to 
the stinking puddles of men’s traditions,” the pallium is de- 
scribed as “a Romish rag,” the Pope is “the Babylonical beast of 
Rome,” and so on, in many similar passages. Again, Foxe’s 
Book of Martyrs—now universally discredited, and in fact a 
tissue of falsehoods about Catholics and the Catholic Church— 
was put almost on a level with the Bible. It was ordered (1571) 
to be kept in all cathedral churches, and in the houses of Bishops, 
deans, and archdeacons. In addition, illustrated copies were 
placed in most of the churches for public perusal. At the time 
when these productions were used, attendance at church was com- 
pulsory. 

A rather curious example of deception in another line may 
here be noted. It consisted in falsifying the Statute Book. In all 
the printed editions issued between the years of 1547 and 1810, 
those acts, passed before the Reformation, in which the spiritual 
authority of the Pope is recognzied, or the Pope himself spoken 
of with respect, are either left out, or mutilated, or altered. 

Meanwhile, whenever opportunity offered, prejudice against 
Catholics was encouraged among the people in general. Thus, 
the Gunpowder Plot, an isolated conspiracy of some dozen exas- 
perated victims of the penal laws, was represented as a con- 
spiracy of the papists in general. The memory of it was 
sedulously kept alive for over two hundred years, by an annual 
celebration, by the ostentatious searching of the vaults of Parlia- 
ment for gunpowder at the beginning of every session, and, down 
to the year 1859, by an annual service, commemorating the “hellish 
malice of Popish conspirators,” held on every fifth of November, 
in all Anglican churches. Again, in 1681—fifteen years after the 
Fire of London—an inscription was cut on the London Monument 
recording “the burning of this Protestant city by the Popish fac- 
tion.” The inscription concluded with the words: “But the fury 
of the Papists is not yet satisfied.” This inscription was erased, 
under James II. On the accession of William III, it was restored, 
and, though known to be false, was retained till the year 1831. 

At various times plots were invented, and ascribed to the 
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papists. The most notorious was the Popish Plot, invented by 
Titus Oates, and so worked up by those who desired the exclusion 
of James II as to produce a perfect panic in London. After lead- 
ing to the judicial murder of a number of innocent persons, it 
was shown to have no real foundation. During the reign of 
James II Oates was convicted of perjury. After the accession of 
William, he was granted a pension for his services. This plot, in 
the opinion of Mr. Marks, is “the classic example in our history 
of the exploitation of the passions of the people in the interests 
of a class.” 

By these and similar means, assisted by constant misrepre- 
sentations in sermons, in pamphlets, and in books, the bulk of 
the people were brought to believe that the papist was a stand- 
ing danger to the country, and his religion contemptible and hate- 
ful—a belief which, in the form of the exaggerated and gro- 
tesque prejudice known as the “no popery” spirit, prevailed, 
almost universally, down to about fifty years ago, and is not 
yet extinct. 

The methods by which the Reformation settlement was orig- 
inally established, and afterwards maintained, were hardiy such 
as could be fairly ascribed to religious motives. Merely political, 
or patriotic, reasons are not adequate to account for many of the 
things that were done. There remains the fact that the authors 
of the penal laws, the most presistent persecutors of the Catho- 
lics, and the most energetic workers in discrediting Catholics and 
their religion, were the members of the great families who had 
abbey lands, and the Bishops and clergy of the Anglican Church. 
And it seems probable that, as Cobbett maintained, their actions 
were dictated, not so much by enthusiasm for religious truth, or 
any real fear of the Pope or the Spaniard, as by anxiety for 
their own estates and their own livings, and a fear and detesta- 
tion of those who were thought likely to try to take them away. 

Such a view is, of course, the last thing to be found in the 
ordinary Histories of England. In these, although the attitude 
adopted towards the Church has altered considerably of late 
years, the effect of the long-continued misrepresentation of every- 
thing Catholic is still visible. If many of the old false statements 
have been dropped, a good deal of the old suppression of the 
truth is still maintained. The character of those who brought 
the Reformation about, and of those who so long secured the do- 
mination of the section that then came to the top, is whitewashed, 
and the nature of many of their proceedings disguised. This 
practice seems, however, not to be confined to religious matters. 
“Morality,” says Bishop Creighton in his Historical Ethics “is 
imported wholesale into English history, and a quiet decency 
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made to prevail universally....I think there is often an uncon- 
scious leaven of hypocrisy in the presentation of English history 
by English writers.” 


The “Wild Geese.”— Francis McCullagh, writing from Urmege, Lithu- 
ania, to the Manchester Guardian describes the announcement of the Irish 
Free State in an Irish Castle, surrounded for scores of miles in every 
direction by Lithuanian forests, deep in snow, while the wail of an icy 
wind through the trees sounded like the keen of the banshee as he listened 
to and told tales of the penal days in the homeland when Dublin Castle 
paid for the head of a priest the same price as it paid for the head of a 
wolf. He says: 


I held in my hands a sword which had been wielded at the 
Boyne—on the losing side— and I had examined a fragmentary 
record printed by order of the last Catholic Parliament which sat 
in Dublin over two and a half centuries ago. I had heard a 
violin give one of the saddest and most melting of all the old 
Irish melodies; and in return I had sung as best I could, in Rus- 
sian, many of the Irish songs which I had learned as a boy in 
Ireland over twenty years ago, and have not forgotten since. 
They dealt mostly with the flight of the “Wild Geese”— 


The Wild Geese, the Wild Geese, ’tis long since they flew; 
and with their exploits in foreign lands— 


For in far, foreign fields, from Dunkirk to Belgrade, 
Lie the soldiers and chiefs of the Irish Brigade; 


as well as with the stubborn and hopeless fight that was carried 


on in the bogs and mountains by the Irish guerillas who remained 
behind— | 


The master’s bawn, the master’s house, 
A surly bodach fills, 
The master’s son, an outlawed man, 
Is riding on the hills; 
But thanks to God that round him crowd, 
As thick as summer bees, 
The swords that guarded Limerick wall, 
The faithful rapparees, 
The gallant rapparees; 
The jewel were ye, Rory Oge, wi’ all yer rapparees. 
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It was a strange night and a strange company. Everybody 
around me claimed to be Irish, but not one of them spoke Irish or 
English, for the noble Lithuanian family with which I am passing 
my Christmas holidays is descended from one of the Irish chiefs 
who left his native country after the fall of Limerick. 


Brian O’Rourke, head of the O’Rourkes and Prince of Breffny 
any, fought a losing battle against King William from the Boyne 
to the Shannon, and continued fighting on the hills as a rapparee 
long after Limerick fell. Finally the pursuit became too hot, and 
he had to escape to France in a smuggler’s yawl as one of the 
“Wild Geese” who furnished recruits to every Continental poten- 
tate who was at war with England. He himself joined the Irish 
Brigade in the service of France, and in that famous corps two 
of his sons afterwards fell while striking a stout blow at the 
hereditary enemy on the field of Fontenoy. 

We next find three of his descendants— John, Brian, and 
Cornelius—at the Court of the Empress Elizabeth of Russia. 
Joseph, the son of Cornelius, joined the Russian army, rose to 
the rank of general, and distinguished himself as a great cavalry 
leader during the wars of the French Republic and Empire. He 
served under Suwarrov in Switzerland and Italy, and played such 
a prominent part in one Serbian battle that the Jugo-Slavs re- 
cently unveiled a monument to his memory, and invited Count 
Edward O’Rourke, my host of to-day, to be present at the cere- 
mony. 

In command, under Platov, of several Cossack regiments, 
General O’Rourke harried the rear of the Grand Army during 
Napoleon’s retreat from Moscow, and finally entered Paris after 
the fall of Bonaparte. He was rewarded by Tsar Alexander with 
a patent of nobility and a large estate near Minsk, now belonging 
to Count Charles O’Rourke, the present head of the family. 

Another of the O’Rourkes who told stories last night in front 
of the logwood fire was Count Edward, Bishop of Canée, and 
really, though not nominally, Papal Nuncio in the Baltic States. 
He has just arranged between Latvia and the Holy See a con- 
cordat which speaks well for his diplomatic skill and for the tol- 
erance of the Lutheran Letts. He has one house in Rome, an- 
other house in Danzig, has travelled extensively, and has a wide 
acquaintanceship among Continental statesmen. 

One member of the family was absent, young Rory, who had 
ridden into town on some business connected with the estate, 
and who had promised to bring me back any news from Russia 
that he got hold of, for it is the Russian, not the Irish, situa- 
tion that accounts for my being in this part of the world. Rory 
had not returned when I retired to my bed-room, and as I sat 
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down in a chair to await him my mind became filled with 
thoughts of the “old, forgotten, bygone things and battles long 
ago” which had occupied my attention for so many hours that 
night. I thought of descendants of the “Wild Geese” whom I had 
met in other parts of Europe. As a British officer in Salonica I 
had made the acquaintance of a young French officer called 
O’Brien. In Italy I had met an Italian nobleman called Mac- 
Mahon. When I visited Lisbon on the occasion of King Manuel’s 
overthrow I found in all the bookshops copies of a new volume of 
poetry by Senhora O’Neill. When I passed through Madrid on 
my way to Agadir I found the Spanish newspapers advertising 
a recently published book in the “Spanish Statesmen” series. 
It was entitled simply “O’Donnell,” and dealt with the political 
career of the Duke of Tetuan. 

I recalled what Macaulay had said of the “Wild Geese”: 

One exile became a Marshal of France. Another became 
Prime Minister of Spain. If he had remained in his native land he 
would have been regarded as an inferior by all the ignorant and 
worthless squireens who drank the “glorious and immortal mem- 
ory.” In his palace at Madrid he had the pleasure of being assidu- 
ously courted by the Ambassador of George the Second and of bid- 
ding defiance in high terms to the Ambassador of George the 
Third. Scattered over Europe were to be found brave Irish 
generals, dexterous Irish diplomats, Irish counts, Irish barons, 
Irish knights of Saint Louis and of Saint Leopold, of the White 
Eagle, and of the Golden Fleece, who, if they had remained in 
the house of bondage, could not have been ensigns of marching 
regiments or freemen of petty corporations. 

At night I was awakened by a knocking at my door and the 
voice of Rory. From the furs, which he had not taken off, and 
from the snow on his fox-skin papalha, I concluded that he had 
just jumped off his horse and come straight to my room. His 
face was flushed and his eyes shone. “What is it, Rory?” said I. 
“Any news from the Red frontier?” 

“Great news,” he replied, speaking in Russian. “Peace is 
signed between England and Ireland. The Irish Respublica is 
recognizei. The horrors of the Civil War are now things of the 
past.” He mistranslated “Free State” as “Respublica,” but he 
had got the gist of the peace terms all! right. 

To me Rory’s message was more than news. It was the roll- 
ing back of the stone from a nation’s sepulchre. And my hosts, 
whose ancestors had left Ireland over two hundred years ago, 
were as affected as I. 
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